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THE  RESOURCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editorial  Introduction. 

the  first  volume  of  this  work  the  preface  to  the 
biographical  history  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
Pennsylvania’s  most  notable  sons,  outlined  in  brief 
the  personal  side  of  the  Commonwealth’s  progress. 
Pointing  out  the  strength  of  the  State  in  its  rich 
human  treasures  of  brain,  brawn  and  muscle,  it  comprised  a proud 
roster  of  golden  deeds  by  men  of  noble  purpose.  But  while  the 
State  may  be  grand  in  the  greatness  of  those  citizens  who  by  their 
energy,  progress  and  force  have  advanced  it  into  the  front  rank  of 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Union,  yet  in  its  natural  resources  it  possesses 
that  touchstone  which  is  invariably  necessary  to  the  expansion  of 
the  powers  of  its  men  of  genins,  invention  and  industrial  skill. 
The  forceful  character  and  admirable  activity  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
whose  life  histories  are  all  too  briefly  told  in  this  work  have  found 
in  the  prodigality  of  the  State’s  natural  advantages  a splendid  field 
for  development.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  lavishness  of  nature’s  gifts,  that  they 
owe  their  prominence.  Nor  is  it  to  the  immensity  of  the  textile 
production,  the  wonderful  increase  of  industrial  wealth,  the  riches 
of  the  mines,  the  forces  of  the  factories  or  the  magic  of  commerce 
that  their  individual  eminence  and  success  are  to  be  attributed. 
Say,  rather,  it  is  to  the  creative  ability  of  such  men,  to  their  far- 
seeing  judgment,  their  indomitable  courage  and  personal  enterprise 
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that  these  things  owe  their  greatness  and  wealth-producing  capacity. 
While  the  natural  properties  of  the  State  are  confined  within  its 
geographical  boundaries,  yet  through  the  alchemy  of  trade  their 
benefits  are  enjoyed  by  all  mankind  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  its 
unequalled  sources  of  financial  and  commercial  strength,  not  only 
the  native  born  of  Pennsylvania  have  participated,  but,  invited  by 
the  prospects  of  prosperity,  the  brainiest  men  of  all  nations  have 
eagerly  adopted  it  as  their  home.  To  the  laboring  classes  as  well, 
it  has  afforded  a never  failing  haven  of  hope. 

So  well  is  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  history  of  the  State 
knowm  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  successes  achieved  by 
such  leaders  as  Andrew  Carnegie,  or  the  Cramps,  or  by  the  oil  mag- 
nates of  western  and  central  Pennsylvania,  the  builders  of  locomo- 
tives, of  international  steamships ; or  the  industrial  pilots  in  a 
thousand  and  one  channels  of  trade  and  manufacture.  Some  idea  of 
the  course  of  life  pursued  by  those  who  have  achieved  such  deserved 
reward  is  given  in  the  biographies  herein  contained.  And  to  this 
array  of  prominent  examples  of  what  talent  and  energy  properly 
directed  may  achieve,  must  be  added  those  who  have  won  the  laurels 
of  fame  and  the  meed  of  recognized  worth  in  the  legislative  halls,  in 
the  law-making  assemblies  and  in  foreign  courts  as  representatives  of 
their  fellows.  Herewith,  too,  must  be  contained  those  who  have 
attained  glory  and  the  love  of  their  people  in  the  cannon’s  mouth  ; 
those  who  have,  through  fine  analytical  powers  secured  a high 
place  in  the  scientific  or  professional  world ; in  short,  all  who  have 
discerned  in  the  many  ramifications  connected  with  the  natural 
resources  of  the  vState,  brilliant  opportunities  to  win  honor  and  fame. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  both  importance  and  interest  that  an  outline 
of  the  materials  with  which  these  able  hands  have  wrought  should  be 
given  in  connection  with  the  personal  history  of  those  who  have 
worked  and  won.  Within  the  45,215  square  miles  which  comprise 
Pennsylvania’s  territory,  there  are  scores  of  manufactories  which  are 
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the  greatest  of  their  hind  in  the  world.  Recent  statistical  reports 
show  that  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  silk  and  of  textile  fabrics 
Pennsylvania  stands  in  the  front  rank,  while  within  the  past  few 
years  the  output  of  coal  and  iron  has  increased  so  largely  as  to  be 
almost  amazing.  The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  in  a report 
which  covered  all  the  progress  made  up  until  1897,  showed  that  there 
were  65  silk  manufacturing  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a total  of 
557,412  spindles  and  305  hand  looms.  During  the  year  1896  the 
aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  out  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  alone, 
exclusive  of  salaries  of  clerks,  salesmen  and  members  or  of&cers  of 
firms  was  $4,082,292.08.  The  gross  value  of  the  product  for  the 
year  was  placed  at  $24,184,583.84.  In  this  great  industry  13,815 
persons  were  employed. 

In  the  production  of  carpet,  Pennsylvania  leads  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  last  general  census,  the  total  value 
of  the  carpet  made  in  this  country  in  a year  was  $47,770,193.  Of 
this,  Pennsylvania  produced  $22,886,416.  Philadelphia  is  the  greatest 
city  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  carpet,  and  it  affords 
the  wonderful  spectacle  of  a whole  district  given  up  solely  to  that 
industry.  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  is  such  a 
manufacturing  centre  as  Kensington,  where  11,699  people  are  given 
employment  in  carpet  mills,  which  are  valued  at  $13,979,774.  The 
men  who  control  this  great  industry  are  among  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  the  world,  and  the  immense  plants  which  they  have 
built  and  developed  will  long  remain  as  monuments  to  their  indi- 
vidual worth  and  to  the  powerful  commercial  growth  of  their  city. 
A recent  statistical  approximation  indicated  that  in  1896  there 
were  144  carpet  mills  in  the  State,  the  value  of  their  products 
being  placed  at  $25,175,057.  The  number  of  operatives  employed 
was  estimated  at  13,931,  and  this  shows  in  itself  a great  growth, 
even  since  1890,  when  the  most  recent  United  States  census  was 
taken.  Pennsylvania  sends  its  carpet  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
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some  grades  it  lias  no  competition  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  this 
is  but  a small  item  in  the  general  importance  of  the  State’s  tex- 
tile and  industrial  growth. 

In  coal,  iron  and  oil  the  Keystone  State  has  long  enjoyed  a 
trinity  of  riches  which  have  engaged,  in  their  commercial  rela- 
tions, the  best  energies  of  men  who,  in  enriching  themselves, 
have  doubly  enriched  the  Commonwealth.  The  output  of  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1895  was  51,783,122  long  tons,  which  was  a con- 
siderable increase  from  1894.  In  1896-97  there  was  an  additional 
enlargement  in  the  output,  but  strikes  and  climatic  conditions 
had  their  effect  in  reducing,  to  a certain  extent,  a proportionate 
increase.  In  1895  there  were  50,617,446  short  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  produced,  an  increase  of  nearly  11,000,000  tons  over  the  year 
before. 

Through  the  existence  of  all  this  wealth  and  its  development  by 
men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  various  lines,  Pennsylvania  en- 
joys a prosperity  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union.  Its  charities  are 
among  the  best  conducted  known,  and  the  hand  of  succor  is  freely 
extended  both  by  public  and  private  institutions.  In  fact,  its  asy- 
lums, hospitals  and  homes  are  looked  upon  as  models  throughout  the 
country,  and  their  methods  are  frequently  adopted  by  other  States  and 
in  distant  lands.  According  to  a recent  report,  in  one  year  the 
amount  paid  by  the  State  for  hospitals  and  asylums  was  $600,729; 
for  soldiers’  orphans  schools,  $225,668;  for  a soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
home,  located  at  Erie,  $100,860;  for  charitable  institutions,  $1,010,253, 
and  for  miscellaneous  institutions,  $203,783. 

Pennsylvania’s  educational  institutions  are  a power  in  the  land. 
The  usefulness  of  its  citizens  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  sys- 
tem of  free  education  in  which  it  has  excelled  through  many  periods 
of  progress,  and  that  future  generations  will  carry  out  the  splendid 
purposes  and  high  aims  of  their  forbears  is  assured  in  the  complete- 
ness of  the  educational  system  under  which  their  minds  are  being 
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trained  into  usefulness  and  meritorious  activity.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Union  has  the  outlook  for  the  development  of  its  sons 
been  brighter,  viewed  from  this  standpoint.  Pennsylvania  occupies  a 
notable  position  in  the  work  of  training  the  young.  In  the  year 
1890  the  appropriations  to  the  public  schools  aggregated  $2,000,000, 
and  in  1891,  they  attained  to  the  enormous  increase  of  $5,000,000. 
Since  that  time  this  fund  has  been  very  largely  added  to,  and  the 
most  recent  feature  adopted  in  the  plan  of  educating  those  who  are  to 
comprise  the  strength  of  the  community  in  years  to  come — that  of 
compulsory  attendance  at  school — ^has  proved  of  great  assistance  to 
the  watchful  guardians  who  have  this  all-important  trust  under  their 
direction  and  care.  Surely  there  can  be  no  more  praiseworthy  record 
written  of  a Commonwealth  than  that  of  exercising  itself  in  the  fit- 
ting of  its  future  citizens  for  careers  of  helpfulness  and  progress, 
especially  when  to  all  there  are  opened  the  bright  and  inviting  roads 
of  success  which  lead,  for  those  who  persist  in  plodding  onward,  to  the 
heights  of  honorable  prosperity.  In  the  lives  of  Pennsylvania’s 
great  men,  those  who  are  to  follow  them  may  find  their  most  preg- 
nant lessons,  and  it  is  largely  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  pre- 
serve to  posterity  some  record  of  the  life  work  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  whose  brilliant  achievements  illumine  the  closing 
days  of  the  century. 

And  what  a period  of  advancement  it  has  been  I When  the 
Nineteenth  Century  dawned,  the  Union  had  seen  but  a score  or 
so  of  years  of  independence, — years  darkened  by  tribulation,  tur- 
moil and  trepidation.  When  the  century  was  young  the  prospects 
of  the  Union  were  overshadowed  by  the  War  of  1812,  and  on  its 
footsteps  came  a second  armed  struggle,  this  time  with  Mexico, 
followed  up,  in  the  unhappy  days  of  the  sixties,  with  fratricidal 
strife.  Through  it  all  Pennsylvania  was  the  Keystone — the  centre 
of  an  arch  which  grew  in  strength  from  the  original  thirteen, 
until,  with  the  coming  of  a new  era,  it  may  reach  a splendid 
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half  hundred.  In  everything  which  has  marked  the  progress 
of  the  country,  Pennsylvania  has  been  foremost.  In  war  and  in 
peace  its  sons  have  led  the  vanguard  and  paced  the  onward  stride. 
If  the  Keystone  State  proved  glorious  in  war  it  has  indicated 
itself  doubly  glorious  in  hallowed  and  prosperous  peace.  With 
its  products  recognized  everywhere  as  of  standard  excellence,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eager,  earnest  and  ambitious  men,  high 
and  low,  great  and  humble,  uniting  in  one  grand  endeavor  to 
place  their  State  still  higher  on  the  latter-day  roll  of  honor,  it 
possesses  a wealth  which  neither  circumstance  nor  time  can 
destroy.  As  long  as  the  individual  spirit  of  enterprise,  ambition, 
energy  and  forceful  striving  dominates  each  citizen,  the  State  itself 
can  but  prosper.  To-day  Pennsylvania  has  within  its  borders 
about  6,000,000  people,  and  its  w'ealth  is  so  great  that  not  alone 
are  these  supported  by  the  various  pursuits  in  which  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  times  have  attained  distinction,  but  the  vast  influ- 
ence exerted  by  this  centre  of  remarkable  energy  encircles  the 
globe.  In  1790  Pennsylvania’s  population  was  434,373,  and  its 
prosperity  was  proportionate.  In  1820  1,047,507  people  were  proud 
to  say  that  Pennsylvania  was  their  home.  In  1850,  ten  years 
before  the  firing  of  the  guns  which  almost  sundered  the  Sister- 
hood of  States,  the  residents  of  Pennsylvania  numbered  2,311,786, 
and  in  i860  the  population  was  2,906,215.  Since  that  time  it  has 
more  than  doubled.  According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  popula- 
tion was  5,258,014. 

It  is,  then,  all  the  more  praiseworthy  and  remarkable  that  some 
hundreds,  in  the  face  of  such  competition  and  among  so  many 
thousands  striving  for  the  goal  of  success,  should  outstrip  the  rank 
and  file  and  attain  a place  so  far  in  advance  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  leaders.  Leaving  behind  them  the  less  active  and  able 
plodders  on  the  highway  of  life,  the  Pennsylvanians  whose  careers 
are  reviewed  in  these  pages  have  proved  themselves  the  forerunners 
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of  a new  era  of  advancement.  There  could  be  no  more  comprehen- 
sive history  of  a State  and  its  people  written  than  that  which  deals 
with  the  life  work  of  those  who,  by  their  own  endeavor  and  in- 
domitable will,  have  placed  themselves  where  they  well  deserve 
the  title,  “ Prominent  and  Progressive ; ’’  and  in  this  publication 
the  golden  lessons  of  lives  well  spent  are  illustrated  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  celebrated  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth. 

R.  A.  F. 
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is  no  surer  indication  of  tHe  general  advance- 

T5  ment  of  a community  tHan  tlie  actual  condition  of 
^ its  public  school  system,  and  the  fact  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  rising  generation  is  given  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  for  self-culture  points  out  that 
the  services  of  the  brightest  men  of  the  times  have  been  enlisted 
in  the  development  of  the  educational  plan.  In  Philadelphia  the 
public  schools  have  had  the  influence  of  men  of  high  attainments 
and  great  experience  and  judgment,  and  withal,  an  unselfishness 
which  makes  them  doubly  admirable.  Alexander  Adaire  has  been 
so  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  his  city  that  his  work 
stands  out  prominently  at  all  points.  For  a score  of  years  or  more 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  factors  in  developing  the  public 
school  system  of  Philadelphia. 

Alexander  Adaire  was  bom  in  the  district  of  Kensington, 
Philadelphia,  May  7,  1834,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
has  served  the  people  in  the  Legislature  for  a number  of  years. 
His  identification  with  the  interests  of  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lives  is  so  complete  that  the  history  of  one  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  other.  After  receiving  a thorough  education  the  young 
man  entered  into  the  business  life  of  the  city  as  an  active  partici- 
pant in  its  affairs.  Before  many  years  rolled  over  his  head  he 
took  part  in  the  leading  political  movements  of  and  exhibited  a 
particular  interest  in  the  educational  system  and  its  administration. 
Mr.  Adaire  was  for  a number  of  years  engaged  in  the  building 
business  in  Philadelphia,  and  attained  prominence  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  this  industry.  However,  it  was  more  as  a man  of 
public  service  that  he  became  widely  known  in  Pennsylvania. 
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When  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  being  mapped  out  in  rail- 
roads, and  the  various  systems  were  being  perfected,  Mr.  Adaire 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Committee,  and  for  his  effi- 
cient work  at  that  time  received  the  approval  of  many  prominent 
officials.  During  all  this  time  he  was  carrying  on  his  own  exten- 
sive business  successfully. 

For  the  past  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Adaire  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  educational  matters,  having  served 
the  people  well  and  faithfully  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  during  that  period.  He  has  looked  after  the  interests 
of  the  children  of  Philadelphia  with  a high  regard  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  some  of  the  most  notable  reforms  and  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  administration  of  the  schools 
are  directly  traceable  to  his  influence  and  work.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the  public  school  system 
under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  McAlister,  Mr.  Adaire  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Studies,  then  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  Board.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  position  Mr.  Adaire 
received  from  Dr.  McAlister  a highly  commendatory  letter,  in  which 
the  latter  said : “You  have  given  me  in  your  quiet  and  unas- 
suming way  the  kind  of  help  that  counts  for  so  much  to  one 
occupying  an  official  position.  Your  place  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  Studies  was  of  great  value  to  me.  Your 
unvarying  good-will  always  made  me  feel  that  I could  depend  upon 
you  for  carrying  through  any  measure  that  was  right.” 

Mr.  Adaire  is  still  connected  with  the  most  important  interests 
of  public  education,  being  Chairman  of  the  Night  School  Com- 
mittee, and  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Property, 
Central  High  School,  Estimates  and  University.  Under  his  care 
the  night  schools  have  progressed  rapidly.  He  established  the  first 
Night  Sewing  School  in  the  midst  of  the  mill  districts  in  the 
winter  of  1893,  and  it  increased  steadily  from  fifteen  pupils,  who 
registered  the  first  evening,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the 
number  on  the  roll  was  nearly  six  hundred.  The  Night  Sewing 
School  was  one  of  the  most  important  departures  introduced  for 
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many  years  in  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  due  to 
Mr.  Adaire’s  individual  efforts  and  his  vast  experience  and  ripe  judg- 
ment that  the  project  was  successful.  There  are  now  sixteen  of 
these  night  sewing  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  they 
are  recognized  as  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 
During  Mr.  Adaire’s  period  of  connection  with  the  public  school 
system,  old  school  houses  have  been  torn  down  and  magnificent 
ones  erected  in  their  stead,  and  those  which  have  been  left  stand- 
ing have  been  remodeled  with  every  convenience.  Many  other 
improvements  have  been  inaugurated,  and  Mr.  Adaire’s  name  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  lumber  business  the  name  of  Alexander  Adaire  is 
equally  well  known.  At  present  he  is  engaged  in  that  industry, 
having  a large  establishment  at  the  corner  of  Howard  and  Berks 
streets,  Philadelphia,  where,  although  one  of  the  busiest  of  men, 
he  finds  time  for  his  other  interests  of  a public  nature.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Lumbermen’s  Kxchange  since  it  was  first 
organized,  having  served  several  terms  as  Director.  He  now  has 
the  honor  of  being  President  of  the  Exchange,  an  of&ce  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  recognition  of  his  experience  and  able  talents. 
Mr.  Adaire  belongs  to  most  of  the  organizations,  both  charitable 
and  social,  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  he  resides.  He  is 
a Mason  of  the  Thirty-second  Degree.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Trades  League,  and  is  also  enrolled  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  There  are  few  men  more  widely  known,  and 
none  more  modest  and  retiring  than  Alexander  Adaire,  yet  his 
life  work  has  been  such  as  to  place  him  among  the  best  of 
those  who  have  carved  for  themselves  a niche  in  the  temple  of 
Pennsylvania’s  lasting  fame. 


a member  of  the  municipal  legislative  body,  Joseph 
M.  Adams,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  widely 
known,  and  his  career  in  public  life  has  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
are  sure  of  success,  when  backed  by  good  and 
active  mental  qualities.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  connected  with  the 
direction  of  his  city’s  affairs  since  i88i,  in  some  capacity  or  other, 
and  in  the  meantime  has  advanced  himself  to  a respected  position 
in  the  Philadelphia  community,  as  one  of  its  most  successful  man- 
ufacturers. A native  of  Ireland,  but  developed  and  brought  up  on 
American  soil,  he  is  in  every  sense  a representative  Pennsylvanian, 
and  one  who,  upon  all  occasions,  honors  his  State. 

Joseph  M.  Adams  was  born  in  Tammany,  Donegal  County, 
Ireland,  October  6,  1850.  He  came  of  a family  which  was  well 
known  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  His  parents,  John  Adams  and  Ann 
Miller,  were  both  natives  of  Newton,  Londonderry  County,  Ireland, 
and  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  son,  Rawlins,  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica, confident  that  the  new  land  across  the  seas  afforded  better  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rising  generation  than  did  the  mother  country. 
They  finally  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  Joseph  M.  Adams  had  already  been  admitted  to  the 
Newton  Boys’  Grammar  School  of  that  city.  He  was  too  young 
to  graduate,  thirteen  years  being  the  limit.  When  he  attained 
that  age,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  school,  owing  to  his  father’s 
illness.  After  leaving  school,  Mr.  Adams  learned  the  trade  of 
carding,  at  which  he  worked  from  1870  to  1874.  In  1874  he  began 
business  as  a grocer  in  West  Philadelphia.  In  1878  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Robert  Ray,  in  Hestonville,  and  engaged  in 
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the  manufacture  of  carpet  yams.  This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1879, 
in  which  year  Mr.  Adams  went  to  Manayunk.  His  first  expe- 
rience there  was  with  the  Enterprise  Mill,  on  Main  Street,  where 
he  started  spinning  in  1880.  He  was  very  successful  in  this  line, 
when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He  at  once  established 
himself  at  Kenworthy  Mill,  on  Shurs  Lane,  where  he  continued 
until  1886,  when  the  opportunity  for  securing  the  premises  now 
occupied  by  him  presented  itself.  From  1863  to  1867  Mr.  Adams 
was  connected  with  James  Ledward  in  the  Good  Intent  Mills,  of 
Chester.  From  1867  to  1870  he  was  connected  with  Mullineau  & 
Fury,  on  Twenty-third  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  from  1870  to  1874 
was  a carder  for  Seth  Humphrey,  at  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

While  Mr.  Adams  was  progressing  as  a manufacturer,  his 
advance  along  political  lines  was  parallel.  He  became  interested 
in  the  management  of  Philadelphia’s  local  government  about  1880, 
in  a practical  manner,  and,  in  1881,  he  was  elected  a school  director, 
serving  until  1888.  During  that  term  Philadelphia’s  educational 
affairs  in  his  particular  section  received  his  earnest  attention,  and 
he  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  members  of  the  School 
Board.  In  1888,  as  a recognition  of  his  worth  and  merit,  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Twenty-first  Ward  named  him  for  Common  Council, 
to  which  body  he  was  elected,  and  served  until  1893.  In  1892 
Mr.  Adams  was  slated  for  higher  honors,  and  was  elected  to  Select 
Council.  As  a member  of  the  upper  branch  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, representing  the  Twenty-first  Ward,  he  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  in  a manner  most  admirably 
suited  to  his  constituents  and  the  people  of  Philadelphia  generally. 

Mr.  Adams’  factory  is  now  at  Main  and  Centre  streets,  Mana- 
yunk, and  he  is  also  interested,  from  a business  standpoint,  in  the 
Wissahickon  Electric  Railroad  and  the  Westminster  Cemetery  Com- 
pany and  the  Manayunk  Trust  Company.  Having  a considerable 
knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  he  has  for  a long  time  been  identi- 
fied with  the  latter  institution,  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  which 
he  is  an  active  factor.  Mr.  Adams  is  now  a Director  in  the  Stand- 
ard Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  the  Westminster  Cemetery 
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Company,  and  lie  occupies  a similar  position  in  the  Roxborough 
Country  Club,  one  of  the  leading  social  organizations  in  that  sec- 
tion. He  is  a member  of  the  Roxborongh  Lodge,  A.  Y.  M.,  the 
Harmony  Chapter,  Mary  Commandery,  the  Country  Club  and  the 
Manufacturers’  Club.  He  is  interested,  as  a man  of  public  life, 
1 in  the  Union  Republican  Club,  of  which  he  is  a member,  as  well 
as  the  Twenty-first  Ward  Republican  Club.  Mr.  Adams  has  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  larger  work  during  his  life,  and  among  his 
other  connections  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Trustee  in  the  Rox- 
borough Baptist  Church.  He  is  also  Trustee  of  the  Nugent  Home 
for  Aged  Ministers,  a well  known  Baptist  institution,  which  affords 
a home  for  ministers  of  this  denomination,  and  their  wives,  at  a 
beautiful  place  in  Germantown. 

On  December  i,  1874,  Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Mary  B. 
Rawlins,  of  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  one  son  living,  T.  Rawlins  Adams,  who  is  a graduate 
of  the  ’97  class  of  the  Central  High  School,  having  been  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  In  the  maintenance  of  his  business, 
and  the  development  of  his  plant  at  Manayunk,  Mr.  Adams  finds 
his  chief  interest  to-day,  but  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  social 
connections,  and  his  participation  in  church  matters  is  still  active. 
In  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  his  city  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures,  and  Select  Council  has  no  more  representative 
man  in  its  ranks. 
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EGAL  practice  in  that  braucli  whicli  deals  in  the  laws 
governing  or  affecting  corporations  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  attorneys  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bar — men  who  have  won  fame 
and  fortune  in  delving  into  the  intricacies  of  statu- 
tory and  common  law,  and  extracting  therefrom  whatever  would 
be  of  value  to  their  clients.  Indeed,  the  services  of  the  keen- 
witted attorneys  who  have  proven  themselves  to  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  this  specialty  have  been  so  much  in  demand,  and  the 
recompense  for  their  labors  has  been  so  satisfactory,  that  the  men 
who  have  become  widely  known  as  successful  corporation  attorneys 
have  usually  almost  completely  abandoned  every  other  class  of 
causes,  and  turned  their  whole  energies  into  this  one  profitable 
channel.  The  Philadelphia  Bar  has  among  its  members  many  of 
the  foremost  of  this  class,  not  the  least  successful  of  whom  is 
William  Henri  Addicks,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

W11.LIAM  Henri  Addicks  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1854.  He  was  the  son  of  John  E.  Addicks,  a 
prominent  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  Quaker  City,  and 
Margaretta  McLeod  Addicks.  His  early  education  was  acquired 
in  the  Episcopal  Academy,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  class 
in  Philadelphia.  After  completing  his  studies  at  this  school,  he 
took  a course  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  amply 
upheld  his  reputation  as  an  earnest  and  conscientious  student,  and 
one  determined  to  take  high  rank  in  whatever  field  of  endeavor 
he  should  conclude  to  enter.  Finally,  he  decided  to  take  up  an 
additional  course  in  some  other  institution  of  the  highest  rank,  and, 
having  selected  Princeton  College,  enrolled  himself  as  a student  in 
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that  venerable  institution.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  college 
course  Mr.  Addicks  concluded  that  the  profession  of  law  was  best 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  talents,  and  was  the  one  that  offered  to 
him  the  greatest  advantages.  Accordingly,  he  entered  the  offices 
of  George  U.  Crawford,  a prominent  attorney  of  Philadelphia,  and 
began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  his 
choice,  and  the  one  in  which  he  has  since  achieved  such  a wide 
and  growing  reputation.  Under  the  guiding  hand  of  his  able 
instructor  he  pursued  his  legal  studies  with  all  the  assiduity  and 
fervor  for  which  he  had  become  noted  during  his  collegiate  course, 
and,  aided  as  he  was  by  a most  excellent  education  and  talents 
that  early  marked  him  out  for  a successful  career,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  acquiring  legal  lore.  With  such  good  results  did  he 
apply  himself  while  a student  that,  in  1878,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  his  native  city.  Once  in  the  actual  pur- 
suit of  the  profession  in  preparing  for  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
hours  of  diligent  study  and  examination,  Mr.  Addicks  found  both 
his  broad  and  liberal  education  and  the  practical  experience  gained 
in  his  preceptor’s  office  of  incalculable  value;  but  he  did  not  then 
cease  his  studies,  as  do  so  many  upon  admission  to  the  Bar.  Even 
to-day,  after  twenty  years  of  successful  practice,  he  is  earnestly 
seeking  to  acquire  the  true  wisdom  of  his  profession.  His  exten- 
sive personal  acquaintance  in  financial  circles  soon  brought  to  Mr. 
Addicks  a number  of  cases  involving  the  laws  of  corporations,  and 
his  success  in  handling  them  was  so  great  that  he  early  deter- 
mined to  make  a specialty  of  this  class  of  causes.  The  result  has 
been  that  he  has,  by  energy  and  effort,  acquired  an  ever  growing 
practice  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  and  is  now  known  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  lawyers  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar  who 
devote  themselves  to  corporation  cases.  Among  the  many  compa- 
nies that  entrust  their  legal  interests  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Addicks 
are  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  a number  of  its  leased  lines 
and  the  P.  & W.  Railway. 

His  constant  contact  with  corporations  has  naturally  resulted 
in  his  taking  a more  than  lawyer’s  interest  in  their  management, 
and  he  has  become  prominent,  too,  in  the  Directorate  of  the  Bal- 
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timore  and  Philadelpliia  and  of  tlie  Schuylkill  River  Bast  Side 
Railroad  companies,  to  the  affairs  of  which  roads  he  devotes  a 
considerable  share  of  his  time  and  thought. 

His  eminent  standing  both  at  the  Bar  and  in  financial  circles 
has  won  for  Mr.  Addicks  the  esteem  of  the  general  public  and  of 
his  party  friends,  and  although  the  bulk  of  his  time  has  been 
taken  up  by  his  legal  and  corporation  interests,  he  has  neverthe- 
less devoted  considerable  of  his  attention  to  the  legal  side  of 
political  affairs.  His  recognized  grasp  of  law  led  to  his  selection, 
in  1878,  soon  after  his  admission  to  practice,  as  Assistant  City 
Solicitor.  Here,  as  in  every  legal  field  in  which  his  efforts  have 
been  engaged,  he  proved  the  possession  of  that  peculiar  analytic 
turn  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  an  attorney  who  hopes  to 
rise  above  the  rank  and  file  of  his  profession,  and  his  close  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  position  won  the  respect  and  commendation 
of  the  public  to  such  an  extent  that  for  ten  years,  until  he  resigned, 
in  1888,  he  continued  in  the  place.  Mr.  Addicks’  chief  interests 
at  the  present  time  are  centered  in  his  legal  practice  and  in  the 
laws  governing  corporations,  especially  as  they  touch  upon  the 
many  questions  arising  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Eminent  Domain  by  municipal  and  other  corporations. 


its  lawyers  Philadelpliia  lias  a bulwark  of 
strength — strength  that  is  supplemented  by  the 
individual  brilliancy  that  has  made  the  Bar  of 
the  city  famous  throughout  the  country.  There- 
fore it  is  the  individual  in  whom  we  are  most 
interested.  Robert  Alexander,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has 
been  identified  with  some  of  the  most  notable  cases  in  the  Phila- 
delphia courts,  and  his  reputation  in  the  profession  is  widely 
recognized. 

Robert  Alexander  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  3,  1846.  When  old  enough  to  embrace  the  advan- 
tages of  the  free  system  of  education,  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  the  county  during  such  portion  of  the  year  as  he  could 
spare  from  farm  labor,  for,  his  father  having  died,  Mr.  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  living.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Car- 
versville  Normal  School,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high 
honors.  When  the  rebel  army  entered  Pennsylvania,  in  1863, 
hlr.  Alexander  left  school  and  joined  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment 
of  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Volunteers,  and  served  until  the 
regiment  was  discharged.  After  graduation  at  the  Normal  School 
he  spent  four  years  in  teaching  school.  For  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession he  had  been  practically  fitted  by  his  Normal  School  train- 
ing, and  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  his 
section.  His  higher  aspirations,  however,  were  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and,  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he  entered,  as  a student, 
the  law  office  of  Hon.  D.  Newlin  Fell,  now  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  pursued  his  studies  con- 
scientiously and  earnestly,  and,  in  1871,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
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He  at  once  entered  upon  an  active  practice,  and  early  attained  a 
reputation  as  a member  of  tbe  junior  Bar.  Witbin  a few  years 
this  reputation  extended  and  grew  until  he  became  one  of  the 
accepted  leading  attorneys  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  con- 
cerned as  counsel  and  has  taken  part  in  the  arguments  of  many 
of  the  most  important  cases  before  the  Pennsylvania  courts  during 
late  years.  In  fact,  Mr.  Alexander’s  practice  has  been  so  large 
and  extensive  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

When  Charles  F.  Warwick  was  made  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Alexander  became  associated  with 
him  as  law  partner.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  to  the  private 
business  of  the  firm  and  greatly  advanced  its  interests.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1884,  Mr.  Warwick  was  elected  to  the  office  of  City 
Solicitor,  and  he  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Alexander  as  his 
first  assistant.  This  action  upon  the  part  of  the  present  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia  was  the  result  of  his  full  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Alexander’s  legal  knowledge  and  forensic  ability.  During  his 
term  of  duty  in  this  office  the  organization  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the 
Bullitt  Bill  took  place.  Under  this  charter  an  entirely  new 
adjustment  of  municipal  affairs  resulted,  and  out  of  this  many 
important  and  difficult  questions  arose ; legal  problems,  the  work- 
ing out  of  which  required  all  the  ability  available  in  the  City 
Solicitor’s  Department.  In  the  disposal  of  these  intricate  questions 
and  matters  of  infinite  detail  Mr.  Alexander  took  an  active  part. 
At  this  time,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  until  that  period 
of  his  career,  Mr.  Alexander  demonstrated  his  capability  as  a 
lawyer  and  his  ripe  judgment  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  his 
complete  mastery  of  technicalities  and  details  of  municipal  law. 

During  the  period  of  his  official  service  many  important  mat- 
ters of  litigation,  to  which  the  city  was  a party,  fell  into  the 
Solicitor’s  hands,  and  in  all  these  his  assistant  took  part  with 
that  skill  and  ability  for  which  he  was  then,  and  is  still,  noted. 
He  gained  particularly  high  commendation  for  his  vigorous  efforts 
in  the  city’s  behalf  in  the  suit  instituted  to  prevent  the  PhiladeT 
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phia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  from  building  its  line 
through  the  city  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  Councils. 
After  two  terms  of  duty  in  the  office  of  the  City  Solicitor,  extend- 
ing over  six  years,  Mr.  Alexander  withdrew  from  official  service 
and  returned  to  his  private  practice,  which  demanded  all  his  time 
and  attention. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Alexander’s  services  at  the  Bar  have 
been  both  wide  and  varied.  One  of  the  most  noted  instances  was 
his  connection  with  the  Bardsley  case,  in  which  he  acted  as  coun- 
sel for  the  derelict  City  Treasurer.  Though  the  case  was  hope- 
less from  the  start,  public  sentiment  and  judicial  condemnation  of 
the  defendant  being  too  potent  for  successful  defence,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander handled  the  complicated  civil  and  criminal  case  with  a fine 
ability  and  judgment,  and,  by  his  persistent  efforts,  subsequently 
obtained  a pardon  for  his  client.  As  a lawyer  he  is  well  read, 
abundantly  trained  and  completely  and  thoroughly  equipped  in 
his  profession.  He  is  a careful  and  painstaking  worker,  his 
infinite  capacity  for  detail  being  exhibited  in  his  briefs,  while  in 
the  management  of  cases  he  attends  strictly  to  every  point,  and 
is  keen  and  searching  in  the  examination  of  witnesses.  In  1890 
Edward  W.  Magill  became  associated  as  law  partner  with  Mr. 
Alexander  under  the  name  of  Alexander  & Magill. 
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ENNSYLVANIA  is  justly  noted  among  tlie  States 
of  the  Union  for  its  numerous  manufacturing 
interests,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  hosiery  industry.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  branch  of  manufacturing  cannot 
be  better  traced  than  in  the  advancement  and  development  of  the 
Sherwood  Knitting  Mills.  The  firm  of  J.  8l  B.  Allen  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  State,  and  John  Allen,  the 
senior  member  and  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  fully  repre- 
sentative of  Pennsylvania’s  leading  industrial  interests. 

John  Allen  was  bom  in  England,  March  lo,  1829.  His 
father  was  William  Allen,  who  was  a native  of  England,  as  was 
his  wife.  William  Allen  had  a common  school  education,  which 
was  his  sole  source  of  scholastic  training,  for  at  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  business  field.  John  Allen’s  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  on  October  17,  1843.  was  in  this  country  that 
he  received  his  early  education,  attending  the  public  schools  in 
Germanto-um,  where  his  parents  took  up  their  residence.  In  1857, 
after  passing  through  various  experiences,  Mr.  Allen  entered  the 
field  of  independent  business  activity  as  a partner,  with  his  father 
and  brother,  in  the  manufacturing  of  hosiery,  the  firm  being 
known  as  William  Allen  & Sons.  That  the  hosiery  industry  of 
Pennsylvania  is  an  important  one  is  generally  recognized,  and  it 
is  equally  a fact  that  the  Sherwood  Knitting  Mills,  which  is  the 
establishment  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Allen  and  his  brother,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  modem  of  the  manufactories  devoted  to 
this  product.  The  making  of  hosiery  was  begun  by  William 
Allen,  the  father  of  John,  as  far  back  as  1844.  At  that  time  he 
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liad  but  two  small  machines  which  had  been  brought  over  from 
England.  But  he  was  bound  to  succeed,  and,  as  a result  of  his 
enterprise  and  industry,  he  developed  into  large  results  a business 
that  in  those  days  was  but  in  its  infancy.  William  Allen  strug- 
gled manfully,  and  through  slow  and  tedious  work  he  gradually 
increased  his  facilities  for  supply.  The  first  mill  of  which  he 
became  proprietor  was  a building  one  story  high  and  twenty  by 
twenty  feet  in  size.  It  was  an  improvement  over  his  first  effort, 
however,  and  he  kept  step  with  the  rising  industry,  always  being 
found  at  the  front,  ready  to  make  use  of  all  new  and  worthy 
inventions.  He  died  in  1877,  having  retired  from  the  business  in 
1864,  when  the  new  firm  of  J.  & B.  Allen  was  started  by  his 
sons.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  progress  thereafter  was  rapid, 
for  the  younger  men  brought  into  the  business  the  new  ideas  of 
their  generation.  The  departures  of  modern  invention  and  science, 
and  the  experience  and  judgment  which  had  been  imparted  to 
them  by  their  father,  were  of  great  benefit  to  them.  From  that 
time  on  John  Allen  has  been  one  of  Philadelphia’s  leading  manu- 
facturers, and  is  to-day  a representative  member  of  that  body  of 
Pennsylvanians  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of 
the  State  as  a centre  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Allen  has  never  engaged  in  any  other  business.  He 
has  given  all  his  time  and  attention  and  his  constant  energy  to 
the  affairs  of  his  firm,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  and  part- 
ner, Benjamin  Allen.  However,  as  a representative  business  man 
and  a considerable  investor,  he  has  naturally  taken  some  interest 
in  various  financial  institutions,  and  he  is  occupying  the  office  of 
a Director  in  some  of  the  most  successful  companies  of  that  kind 
in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  Germantown,  having  served  as  such  since  1887, 
in  its  management  he  takes  an  active  interest.  While  he  watches 
closely  the  trend  of  public  affairs,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all 
topics  of  interest  to  manufacturers  and  business  men,  particularly 
those  treating  of  economic  principles,  he  has  never  aspired  to  any 
office  whatever  in  public  life  or  political  preferment.  His  chief 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  business  of 
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the  Sherwood  Knitting  Mills,  and  the  fact  that  its  progress  has 
been  so  rapid  is  due  largely  to  the  individual  efforts  of  Mr,  Allen 
in  this  direction.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  firm  it 
was  found  necessary  to  erect  several  factories  to  supply  the 
increasing  demand,  and  finally  the  present  extensive  works  were 
organized.  The  Sherwood  Knitting  Mills  now  occupy  seven  dis- 
tinct buildings,  and  with  all  these  facilities  it  is  necessary  to  run 
them  to  their  fullest  capacity.  The  buildings  are  of  several 
dimensions,  two  of  them  being  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  wide.  There  are  numerous  machines, 
among  them  being  eight  fifty-four  feeder  circular  heads,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  single  heads,  as  they  are  known  in  the  hosiery 
industry,  and  numerous  others.  The  annual  output  of  wool  and 
cotton  is  something  enormous,  for  hosiery  is  by  no  means  the 
only  production  of  the  Sherwood  Mills.  Among  the  other  articles 
which  Mr.  Allen  and  his  brother  have  so  largely  placed  on  the 
market  are  fancy  knitting  woolens,  cardigan  jackets,  ladies’  coats, 
nubias,  basques,  and  other  articles  of  all  grades.  Over  two  hundred 
hands  are  employed.  The  firm  of  J.  & B.  Allen  has  salesrooms 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York  it  occupies  the  buildings  Nos. 
35  and  37  Thomas  Street. 

In  July,  1853,  John  Allen  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Morgan, 
of  Gennantown,  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  had  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Allen’s  family  and  his  business 
take  up  his  entire  time,  and  he  is  continually  active  in  their  com- 
bined welfare.  Through  his  connection  with  the  development  of 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  leading  industries  he  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a Pennsylvanian  of  the  most  progressive  type. 


appreciation  of  the  importance  of  perfect  sanitation,  as 
well  as  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  Sweden  is 
entitled  to  the  first  place  among  European  nations. 
Her  hospitals  are  the  best  in  the  world  and  her 
kindergarten  system  and  the  close  connection  main- 
tained between  gymnasium  and  class-room  make  education  there 
on  almost  totally  different  lines  from  those  pursued  in  other 
lands.  It  is  in  the  domain  of  physical  culture,  however,  that  she 
particularly  excels.  When  the  specialty  of  his  race  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Ivan  E.  Amilon,  now 
of  Philadelphia,  but  a native  of  the  Laud  of  the  Midnight  Sun, 
where  he  spent  the  years  of  his  youth,  should  have  turned  his 
attention,  upon  his  entrance  into  the  medical  profession,  to  reme- 
dial gymnastics  and  won  wide  fame  as  an  expert  in  mechano- 
therapy. 

Ivan  E.  Amilon,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1866.  His  father  was  Rudolph 
A.  Amilon,  a well  known  resident  of  the  Swedish  capital.  His 
mother,  Julia  Mathilda  Moller,  was  descended  from  a long  line  of 
prominent  people,  among  whom  were  the  owners  of  a castle  called 
Riddersvik,  which  adjoined  the  regular  castle  of  Drottningholm. 
His  father’s  father  was  an  ofl&cer  of  the  Swedish  army  and  held 
an  important  post  in  the  military  service  of  his  country.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Doctor  Amilon’s  ancestry  was  among  the  best 
people  in  the  Fatherland  and  that  he  inherited  the  qualities  which 
have  won  him  success  in  his  adopted  home.  The  first  few  years  of 
the  Doctor’s  education  were  spent  in  the  hands  of  a French  gov- 
erness, as  is  the  custom  in  the  wealthy  families  of  Sweden.  Two 
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years  in  a preparatory  school  followed.  A course  which  covered 
five  years  was  then  taken  at  the  High  School  of  the  city,  after 
which  he  entered  Reallaroverket  College,  where  he  took  a four 
years’  course.  Upon  his  graduation  from  this  institution  he  had 
instruction  by  Prof  Hjalmar  Berg,  of  the  Royal  Central  Gym- 
nastic Institute,  and  also  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Brnst  Schildt,  of 
Doctor  Wide’s  Orthopaedic  Institute,  of  Stockholm.  Upon  the 
completion  of  these  courses  he  determined  to  come  to  America 
and  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profession.  Accordingly,  he 
chose  Philadelphia  as  the  scene  of  his  career  as  a physician,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
after  due  consideration,  he  matriculated  at  Jefferson  College,  from 
which,  after  three  years  of  diligent  study  and  close  application,  he 
graduated,  taking  the  prize  for  the  best  examination  on  the  phys- 
iological action  of  drugs.  In  1889  he  began  the  practice  of 
mechano-therapy  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  his  attention  exclusively 
to  remedial  gymnastics  and  medical  electricity,  in  which  branches 
he  rapidly  won  a reputation  as  a thoroughly  equipped  expert. 
The  hard  work  necessitated  by  his  attention  to  these  specialties, 
however,  soon  compelled  Doctor  Amilon  to  abandon  that  branch  of 
practice  and  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  diseases  of  the 
eye,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  has  become  remarkably  skilful, 
now  being  as  well  known  as  a specialist  in  this  branch  as  he  had 
been  in  the  former  field  of  mechano-therapy.  So  successful  has 
he  been  in  the  branch  to  which  he  has  given  his  latest  attention 
that  he  is  now  connected  with  the  Bye  Department  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Hospital  and  is  Chief  of  the  Bye  Clinic  of  the  Southern 
Dispensary. 

He  was  married,  on  March  ii,  1897,  to  Mrs.  Blla  Pauli  De 
Vidal,  widow  of  his  Bxcellency,  Sebastian  Vidal. 

The  Doctor  is  a self-made  man,  who,  by  his  persistent  efforts 
against  heavy  odds,  has  attained  his  present  high  position  in  the 
medical  fraternity.  He  is  a man  of  ripe  and  varied  learning  and 
speaks  German,  Bnglish,  French  and  Swedish  fluently,  while  he 
has  read  the  literature  of  Norway  and  Denmark  in  their  original 
tongues.  Personally,  he  is  an  attractive  and  engaging  conversa- 
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tionalist.  His  wife  is  a refined  and  polished  lady  who  has  trav- 
eled extensively  throughout  the  world,  and,  the  two  being  of 
domestic  temperament,  find  much  pleasure  in  the  congeniality  of 
each  other’s  high  literary  learning.  Doctor  Amilon  is  a member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Philosophical  Club,  and  has  been  for  several 
years  the  only  authorized  representative  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia of  the  Zander  method  of  medico-mechanical  gymnastics,  a 
high  honor  and  one  which  of  itself  would  stamp  the  Doctor  as  an 
expert  in  this  branch  of  therapy.  He  has  acquired,  during  the 
short  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
in  Philadelphia,  a large  and  lucrative  practice  among  the  best 
classes  of  the  city  and  has  made,  by  his  attractive  personal  char- 
acteristics, many  close  friends  and  ardent  admirers.  He  is  still  a 
young  man,  and  the  eminence  he  has  achieved  so  early  in  life 
would  seem  to  predict  even  greater  fame  as  his  energetic  efforts 
and  rare  talents  attract  wider  notice  and  more  universal  recogni- 
tion. His  progress,  indeed,  seems  wonderful  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  but  a few  years  ago  he  came  to  a foreign  land  and 
settled  among  strangers.  That  he  has  achieved  prominence  in  his 
profession  is  therefore  solely  the  result  of  his  own  ability  and 
determination. 


AEFroncrstC^ 


OHN  M.  ANDERSON,  tlie  subject  of  this  biography, 
who  is  now  the  Treasurer  of  Allegheny  County 
and  has  served  the  people’s  interests  frequently 
and  well,  was  bom  on  the  12th  day  of  April, 
1856,  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  his  parents  being 
John  Ayers  Anderson  and  Catherine  Anderson,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Miller.  His  father  came  from  Manayunk,  Pennsylvania, 
about  1838  and  settled  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  with 
his  brother,  David,  he  started  woolen  mills.  Selling  out,  he  went 
to  Baden,  in  Beaver  County,  where  he  and  his  brother  practically 
established  the  town.  His  father  eventually  became  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Penn  and  Eagle  Cotton  Mills,  Allegheny  City,  and 
he  gave  his  son  much  excellent  mechanical  training,  and  sent  him 
to  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg  to  receive  his  education.  John 
M.  Anderson  graduated  from  the  public  educational  institutions 
and  left  the  high  school  after  a term  in  the  year  1873.  In  1876 
and  1877  he  took  a special  course  in  analytical  chemistry  in  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  University.  About  that  time  his  father’s 
death  occurred  and  he  secured  a position  in  the  Moorehead  & 
McClane  Works.  He  soon  took  charge  of  the  mills  and  continued 
in  a managerial  capacity  until  1881,  when  he  became  Manager  of 
the  Brownsville  Iron  Works  and,  in  1883,  of  the  Canonsburg  Iron 
and  Steel  Works.  His  natural  abilities,  however,  sought  a larger 
and  wider  field,  and  so,  in  1885,  he  became  identified  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Company,  as  General  Superintendent. 
This  company  supplied  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghen}’’  and 
all  the  manufacturers  in  that  district  with  gas.  It  was  bought 
out  by  the  Philadelphia  Natural  Gas  Company  in  the  latter  part 
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of  1885,  at  which  time  it  was  that  Mr.  Anderson  first  entered  into 
the  strife  of  the  political  world.  In  1886  he  became  a Clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  Allegheny  County  and,  in  1887,  he 
became  County  Bond  Clerk,  continuing  in  this  position  ‘until 
1896,  when  he  became  Deputy  County  Comptroller.  In  each  of 
these  offices  Mr.  Anderson  demonstrated  his  high  integrity  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.  So 
satisfactory  was  his  administration  of  affairs  that  his  large  con- 
stituency expressed  themselves  as  most  thoroughly  satisfied  when, 
in  November,  1896,  they  elected  him  Treasurer  of  Allegheny  County 
for  three  years.  In  this  important  office  he  has  already  justified 
the  confidence  imposed  upon  him  by  the  people  and  has  evidenced 
a most  admirable  managerial  capacity  and  official  excellence. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  honored,  both 
socially  and  politically,  upon  many  occasions.  In  the  year  1885 
he  was  elected  by  a large  majority  to  the  Select  Council  of  that 
city  from  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  and  so  satisfactory  was  his  repre- 
sentation of  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in 
that  office  that  he  was  continued  therein  until  he  tendered  his 
resignation  in  order  to  take  the  position  of  Treasurer  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  after  an  uninterrupted  service  of  almost  twelve 
years.  In  a business  way,  too,  Mr.  Anderson  has  likewise  attained 
high  standing.  In  1886  and  1887  an  appreciation  of  his  financial 
abilities  led  to  his  having  been  made  assignee  for  the  Second 
Avenue  Street  Railway  Company  of  Pittsburg,  a post  which  he 
filled  with  his  usual  fidelity. 

In  1881  Mr.  Anderson  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  C.  Steel, 
daughter  of  John  R.  Steel,  of  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  two  children  have  resulted  from  the  union.  Miss  Steel’s 
father,  who  was  a prominent  man  in  Armstrong  County,  was  a 
brother  of  Thomas  Steel,  the  late  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  also  a brother  of  Mrs.  Magee,  mother  of  Christopher  T. 
Magee.  Mr.  Anderson  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Amalgamated 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  is  very  popular  with  this  element,  as 
has  always  been  shown  by  the  vote  cast  for  him  when  he  has  been 
a candidate  for  office.  He  had  long  been  an  active  member  until 
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he  reached  the  office  of  Superintendent,  when  his  popularity 
resulted  in  the  bestowal  of  honorary  membership  upon  him.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  having  taken  the  Thirty-second  Degree;  he  also 
is  a member  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 


STRIKING  instance  of  the  power  of  energy  well 
directed  is  that  which  is  furnished  in  the  career 
of  William  H.  Andrews,  State  Senator  from  Craw- 
ford County  and  conspicuous  in  the  recent  politi- 
cal episodes  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Andrews  comes 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  this  country  and  his  services  to 
the  people,  coupled  with  his  excellent  genealogical  connections, 
place  him  high  upon  the  roll  which  embraces  the  leading  men  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was 
prominent  as  a business  man  and  in  the  commercial  world  was 
recognized  as  an  energetic  and  enterprising  man. 

William  H.  Andrews,  of  Titusville,  Crawford  County,  was 
bom  in  Youngsville,  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  14, 
1842.  One  of  his  paternal  ancestors  fought  under  the  banner  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  knighted  for  gallantry  and 
meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October  14,  1066. 
On  his  mother’s  side  Mr.  Andrews  is  of  Puritan  descent,  the  first 
of  his  maternal  ancestors  in  this  country  dating  his  advent  in 
America  to  the  earliest  settlement  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Pilgrims.  A great-grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution,  and  under  Montgomery 
at  the  storming  of  Quebec ; was  with  General  Gates  at  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  with  Washington  at  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Another  ancestor  served 
under  Washington  throughout  the  struggle.  In  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  also,  the  family  name  was  well  represented  among  the 
defenders  of  the  Union.  His  father.  Doctor  Jeremiah  Andrews, 
was  born  in  Michellstown,  Ireland,  educated  in  Dublin,  and  emi- 
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grated  to  this  country  when  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was 
recognized  as  a skilful  practitioner,  and  possessed  to  a remarkable 
degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  Doctor  Andrews’  wife,  the  mother  of  W.  H.  Andrews,  was 
the  daughter  of  Doctor  Noah  Weld,  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  respected  citizens  of 
Warren  County. 

After  obtaining  that  rudimentary  education  which  the  public 
schools  of  his  time  and  section  afforded,  W.  H.  Andrews  entered 
upon  a mercantile  career,  and,  up  to  the  year  1880,  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  thereof,  part  of  the  time  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  subsequently  at  Meadville  and  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 
His  many  commendable  traits  soon  brought  him  into  association 
with  the  local  managers  of  his  political  party,  and  in  this  way  he 
developed  a liking  and  fitness  for  political  work  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  zealous  of  Republican  leaders  of  the 
county.  In  1880  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee — a position  he  held  for  three  successive  terms. 
He  was  again  unanimously  elected  in  1886.  He  served  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  party  as  First  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  years  1887  and  1888,  and  so  ably  did  he  discharge 
the  duties  to  which  he  was  assigned  that  his  work  obtained  hearty 
recognition  from  the  older  party  leaders.  They  were  so  favorably 
impressed  by  his  qualities  for  work  and  organization  and  his  prac- 
tical common  sense,  that  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee in  1888  and  was  unanimously  re-elected  in  1889,  and  again 
in  1890.  In  1889  he  further  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a party 
leader  and  organizer  in  the  election  of  Henry  K.  Boyer,  State 
Treasurer,  by  the  uncommonly  large  majority  of  over  sixty  thou- 
sand, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  an  “off  year.” 

In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Crawford 
County;  again  elected  in  1893,  and  sent  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1895,  which  position  he  now  holds.  During  his  first  session  in  the 
Legislature  he  at  once  displayed  an  ability  which  early  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  as  a parliamentarian  and  leader  of  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  capacity.  He  was  also  a Delegate  from  the  Twenty-sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  held  at  St.  Louis,  June  lo,  1896,  that  nominated 
William  McKinley  for  President  of  the  United  States.  In  politics, 
as  in  business,  Mr.  Andrews  is  scrupulously  exact  in  discharging 
his  obligations  and  fulfilling  his  promises,  and  his  word  is  regarded 
as  good  as  his  bond  in  any  transaction. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Rose  A.,  daughter  of  James  H.  Eddy,  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
to  whom  he  was  united  October  18,  1862.  She  died  March  14, 
1879.  On  June  30,  1881,  he  married  Mary  Adelaide  Fry,  a grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Atkinson,  a member  of  the  first  Legislature 
of  the  State  and  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  published  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Three  children  were  born  to  the  first 
marriage:  W.  H.,  Jr.,  Frank  B.  and  Belle  R.,  only  the  last  of 
whom  is  living.  She  is  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Witherop,  formerly  of 
Titusville,  but  now  residing  in  Spokane,  Washington.  Two  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  the  second  marriage — a son  and  a daughter. 
The  son,  William  Stanley,  is  living;  the  daughter,  Margurite  L., 
died  in  1886. 
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ANY  of  Pbiladelpliia’s  business  men,  including  some 
of  tbe  best  known  industrial  leaders  in  the  coun- 
try, began  life  endowed  witb  good  business  oppor- 
tunities, while  others  have  carved  their  own  way 
to  success  and  fortune.  T.  Henry  Asbury,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  was  bom  in  Birmingham,  England,  and 
when  a boy  worked  for  two  shillings  a week.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  came  to  America,  landing  in  Philadelphia  practically 
penniless.  The  history  of  his  progress  is  best  indicated  in  the 
position  he  holds  to-day  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
circles  of  Pennsylvania.  From  this  struggling  boy  he  has  advanced 
to  the  Presidency  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  companies 
in  Philadelphia,  and  has  similar  high  positions  in  other  organi- 
zations. 

T.  Henry  Asbury  was  bora  October  19,  1838,  in  Birming- 
ham, England.  His  father  was  Paul  Asbury,  and  his  mother 
Sarah  Ann  Whitehouse.  He  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of 
commerce,  so  it  seemed  only  natural  that  he  should  develop  into 
one  of  the  most  representative  manufacturers  and  industrial 
leaders.  For  forty  years  his  father  was  a toll  collector  on  the 
Birmingham  canal,  and  his  mother’s  parents  were  known  in  that 
great  manufacturing  district  as  the  owners  and  operators  of  a 
number  of  canal  boats.  He  never  attended  school  after  reaching 
the  age  of  eight  years,  when  he  obtained  employment  with  a 
silversmith  at  two  shillings  per  week.  He  was  next  employed  by 
a gunlock  maker,  then  by  a gun  finisher,  and,  in  fact,  worked 
in  a number  of  shops  where  parts  of  guns  were  made.  To  make 
a complete  gun  at  that  period  required  not  less  than  twenty  dif- 
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ferent  little  shops.  He  then  went  to  work  for  his  brother  Charles, 
and  afterwards  was  employed  at  the  Vulcan  Foundry,  in  Birming- 
ham, as  machinist.  From  the  experience  and  knowledge  gained 
there  he  became  a practical  mechanic. 

He  attended  a lecture  and  panorama  on  America  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Birmingham,  and,  concluding  that  England  was  not  the 
place  for  him,  turned  his  eyes  and  thoughts  toward  the  new  land 
across  the  sea.  When  he  spoke  of  going  to  America  his  father 
said,  “My  lad,  a rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  His  reply  was, 
“ Yes,  I know,  but  it  gets  bright.”  When  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  in  February,  1856,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  ship  “ Tonawanda,”  and,  after  a very  rough  voyage  of  seven 
weeks,  set  his  feet  on  a foreign  land.  He  obtained  employment 
with  Thomas  Stuart,  a machinist,  who  had  a small  shop  in  Drinkers’ 
Alley,  at  the  agreed  wage  of  five  dollars  per  week.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  his  employer  voluntarily  paid  him  six  dollars 
instead  of  five  dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  advanced 
to  eight  dollars  per  week.  Under  the  circumstances  this  was  won- 
derful progress,  but  the  young  man  was  too  ambitious  to  remain  long 
in  a small  shop,  and  obtained  new  employment  at  Sharp’s  rifle  fac- 
tory, in  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  the  panic  of 
1857,  which  closed  the  establishment.  He  was  then  employed  by 
Bement  & Daugherty,  machine  tool  builders.  From  there  he  went 
to  Dr.  Gallagher,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  Gallagher  rifle,  thousands 
of  which  were  made,  and  used  in  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Asbury 
made  the  first  Gallagher  rifle  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor.  He 
again  was  employed  by  Sharp’s  Rifle  Company,  where  Henry  Disston 
sought  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1861,  and  employed 
him  to  make  some  tools  to  manufacture  cavalry  bridle  bits,  Henry 
Disston  having  received  an  order  from  the  government  for  30,000.  In 
a very  short  time  he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  machine  depart- 
ment, which  position  he  occupied  uutil  1864.  Through  all  these 
stages  of  progress  Mr.  Asbury  had  one  aim  in  view — the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  business,  and  all  that  he  lacked  was  capital.  He 
was  master  of  the  various  branches  of  his  trade,  and,  having  laid  by 
enough  money  to  give  him  a start,  he  began  business  for  himself 
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in  1865,  in  his  third-story  attic  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-seventh  and 
Haverford  streets,  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after,  he  took  John  G. 
Baker  as  partner,  and  they  removed  to  402  Library  Street,  and 
started  a small  jobbing  machine  shop.  From  this  modest  beginning 
developed  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  best  known  concerns  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Asbury  became  President  in  1870,  and  has  served  as  such 
ever  since.  The  Company  has  an  immense  plant  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  patented  hardware  specialties,  and  its  productions 
are  known  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Asbury  gives  his  chief 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  this  Company,  but  is  still  identified  with 
other  successful  concerns.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Florida 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  President  of  the  Kissimmee 
Land  Company,  a Director  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  Canal 
and  Okeechobee  Land  Company  and  a Director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Manufacturers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  has  a 
large  interest  in  the  Cheltenham  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company,  and  is  also  a Director  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club. 

On  October  3,  1857,  Asbury  married  Mary  Elizabeth 

Swann.  They  have  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  both  of  the 
latter  being  actively  engaged  with  their  father  in  the  Enterprise 
Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Asbury  has  large  interests  in  real 
estate  at  Oak  Lane,  where  he  resides,  together  with  his  sons  and 
daughters,  who  surround  him  in  their  delightful  homes. 
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OR  many  years  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge  has  been 
widely  and  honorably  known  as  Philadelphia’s  Cor- 
oner, figuring  largely  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
not  alone  for  his  attainments,  but  for  the  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  which  endear  him  gener- 
ally to  the  people.  He  is  an  apostle  of  patriotism,  and  preaches 
love  of  country  with  a dignity  and  wholeheartedness  that  public 
men  do  not  always  display.  He  is  an  orator  of  rare  ability,  and 
while  this  is  among  the  least  of  the  qualities  which  tend  to  make 
him  a successful  public  man,  yet  it  has  been  a strong  factor  in 
establishing  his  popularity.  He  declaims  for  the  doctrine’s  sake 
and  not  to  curry  favor,  and  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  drop  a 
word  where  there  is  a chance  to  find  good  soil  for  American  pride. 
It  is  as  such  a speaker  that  he  has  been  called  upon  at  nearly 
every  meeting  of  patriotic  bodies  for  many  years. 

Samuel  H.  Ashbridge  was  bom  December  5,  1849,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  city  has  ever  been  his 
residence.  He  is  the  son  of  S.  Howell  and  Jane  P.  Ashbridge, 
both  members  of  old  and  prosperous  Quaker  families.  Samuel 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  advanced  rapidly 
in  his  studies  until  he  became  filled  with  the  desire  to  enter  the 
business  world.  Accordingly,  when  hardly  more  than  a boy,  he 
made  his  start  in  life  as  a clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  drug  firm 
of  Robert  Shoemaker  Si  Company.  He  left  that  position  after  a 
time  to  accept  a more  advantageous  one  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
firm  of  Joseph  Hancock  & Company,  who  operated  large  coal 
yards,  and  by  close  application  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  details  of  the  business.  It  had  always  been  his  ambition  to 
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become  independent  and  to  establish  himself  on  a practical  footing 
in  the  commercial  world.  The  subordinate  positions  which  he  filled 
in  business  life  were  regarded  by  him  as  stepping  stones,  for  the 
spirit  of  leadership  has  always  been  a strong  factor  of  his  char- 
acter. He  began  business  for  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  a coal- 
yard at  Eighth  and  Girard  Avenue.  This  venture  was  a modest 
one,  but  the  trade  grew  through  unflagging  attention  and  hard 
work.  In  business,  Samuel  H.  Ashbridge  was  a success.  When 
Thomas  J.  Powers  was  appointed  as  Coroner  for  the  nnexpired 
term  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  deceased,  he  chose  Mr.  Ashbridge  as  his 
Deputy.  Mr.  Powers  had  been  a warm  friend,  and  saw  in  him  the 
material  for  a successful  man.  When  Mr.  Powers’  term  expired, 
Mr.  Ashbridge,  who,  as  Deputy,  had  lost  no  time  in  familiarizing 
himself  with  every  detail  of  the  position,  was  retained  by  Dr. 
Janney,  the  next  Coroner,  as  Chief  Clerk.  Years  later,  Mr.  Powers 
again  became  Coroner,  and  made  his  friend  Deputy,  an  office 
which,  though  it  had  not  been  considered  of  much  importance 
before,  was  gradually  raised  by  his  energy  and  force  to  a degree 
of  responsibility  that  relieved  the  chief  of  many  of  the  routine 
duties  and  minor  details.  In  the  election  of  1886,  Mr.  Ashbridge, 
who  had  demonstrated  his  ability,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Powers.  In  him  was  recognized  a character  and  force  eminently 
fitted  for  public  service,  and  his  election  was  considered  a matter 
for  congratulation  by  the  people.  He  has  held  the  office  from  that 
time,  through  each  term  giving  additional  evidence  of  his  ability 
and  worth.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  returned  to  his  duties  at 
the  end  of  every  three  years,  being  elected  for  the  fourth  time  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  may  well  be  considered  as  an  unqualified  endorse- 
ment by  the  people  of  his  fidelity  and  business-like  management. 
While  Coroner  he  inaugurated  many  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  methods  of  his  department,  making  indeed  an  almost 
complete  re-organization  in  the  holding  of  inquests.  The  record  of 
cases  and  evidence  is  far  more  precise  than  ever,  and  the  cases  are 
disposed  of  expeditiously,  while  care  in  every  investigation  is  never 
relaxed.  The  Coroner  has  had  no  medical  degree,  and  until  his 
appointment  as  Deputy  had  never  interested  himself  in  that  science. 
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He  realized,  however,  in  the  first  few  days  of  his  work,  that  if  he 
were  to  perform  his  duties  with  thoroughness  he  should  have  to 
study  both  medicine  and  law.  In  a year  or  so  he  was  both  sur- 
geon, toxiologist  and  lawyer  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the 
position  demanded. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Ashbridge,  who  by  that  time  had  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  Philadelphia  political  life,  was  an 
aspirant  to  the  Mayoralty,  but  in  the  Republican  Convention 
Charles  F.  Warwick  was  nominated.  His  intense  loyalty  to  the 
party  was  indicated  in  his  activity  on  behalf  of  the  successful 
candidate.  During  the  entire  campaign  that  followed  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  speakers  at  ward  meetings,  and  in  many 
other  ways  displayed  his  earnestness  in  Mr.  Warwick’s  behalf.  In 
the  ante-convention  canvass  he  taxed  his  energy  so  severely  that 
his  health  was  undermined,  permanently,  his  friends  thought,  and 
many  of  them  hardly  anticipated  that  he  would  survive  the  cam- 
paign. In  the  middle  of  the  contest  his  physician  advised  him  to 
travel,  and  he  spent  several  months  in  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies.  He  is  now,  as  a result  of  his  naturally  strong  constitution 
and  the  care  which  he  exercised,  nearly  as  robust  as  he  was  when 
urged  into  the  Mayoralty  canvass.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  after  James 
L.  Miles,  the  regular  Republican  nominee  for  Sheriff,  had  resigned 
the  nomination,  Mr.  Ashbridge  was  requested  by  his  party  to  accept 
it.  Yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  the  Republican  leaders,  he 
accepted  the  nomination,  and  in  the  election  of  that  year  was 
defeated.  He  has  continued,  however,  to  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  higher  work  of  the  Republican  Party,  while  he  has  given 
his  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Coroner’s  ofilce  ever  since. 

Mr.  Ashbridge  is  a prominent  figure  in  patriotic  societies,  and 
has  been  pre-eminently  a man  of  social  instincts  ever  since  he 
began  his  career.  From  his  early  manhood  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  promulgation  and  establishment  of  such  organizations 
as  have  tended  to  increase  and  further  the  love  of  country.  He  is 
a member  of  a number  of  fraternal  orders,  and  is  affiliated  with 
twenty-three  societies  in  all,  being  an  officer  of  many.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  Republican  and  Young  Republican  clubs. 
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tlie  legal  annals  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  enrolled 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  barristers 
in  the  country;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  practice 
of  law  in  the  Keystone  State  has  ever  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  substantial  results,  financially; 
and  most  pleasant  and  powerful  associations,  politically  and  socially, 
to  those,  at  least,  who  are  cast  in  the  mould  for  success.  Since 
1864,  George  F.  Baer,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  been 
building  a record  for  himself  along  these  lines  by  dint  of  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  He  has  raised  himself  to  the 
ladder’s  top  round  by  a series  of  legal  victories,  patriotic  services 
and  ambitious  advancements  until  to-day  he  is  one  of  Reading’s 
most  honored  citizens. 

George  F.  Baer  was  born  on  the  26th  day  of  September, 
1842,  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  Major 
Solomon  Baer,  and  his  mother  was  Anna  Maria  Baer,  whose  family 
name  was  Baker.  His  great-grandfather  came  to  America  from  the 
Duchy  of  Zweibrucken,  in  the  year  1743,  and  during  the  Reforma- 
■ tion  this  branch  of  Mr.  Baer’s  ancestry  took  an  active  part  in  and 
were  prominently  identified  with  that  great  religious  movement. 
The  author  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Dr.  Ursinus,  was  of  the 
same  family.  Mr.  Baer  received  his  education  at  the  Somerset  Insti- 
tute, the  Somerset  Academy,  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Somerset  Demo- 
crat^ and  worked  at  the  printing  trade  for  a little  over  two  years. 
In  the  beginning  of  1861  he  and  his  brother,  Henry,  purchased  the 
Somerset  Democrat.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
his  brother  joined  the  army  as  an  officer  of  Colonel  Campbell’s 
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regiment,  leaving  him  in  sole  charge  of  the  business.  During 
this  time  he  worked  at  the  printer’s  case  every  day,  editing  the 
paper  and  studying  law  at  night.  In  August,  1862,  he  raised  a 
company  and  was  elected  Captain  of  Company  E,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  served 
in  Humphreys’  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Joining  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  engagements  of  that  army  up  to  and  including 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  he  was  detailed  as  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Second  Brigade.  Upon  the  completion  of  his 
term  of  service  he  returned  to  Somerset  and  finished  the  course  of 
his  legal  studies  in  his  brother’s  ofS.ce,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  April,  1864.  He  removed  to  Reading  in  April,  1868,  and 
has  resided  in  that  thriving  city  ever  since,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  upbuilding  of  its  interests. 

In  1870  he  was  made  Counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company,  which  position  he  has  retained  under  all 
administrations.  As  his  law  practice  increased,  Mr.  Baer  was 
enabled  to  extend  the  field  of  his  operations,  and  so  successfully 
did  he  embrace  the  opportunities  offered  to  him  that  he  is  to-day 
President  of  a very  large  number  of  the  State’s  best  known  manu- 
facturing concerns,  besides  being  a Director  in  a number  of  other 
companies  of  scarcely  less  importance.  Withal,  he  still  gives  most 
of  his  attention  to  his  immense  law  practice,  which  assumes  larger 
proportions  yearly. 

He  has  always  been  a close  student,  not  only  in  the  lines  of 
his  profession,  but  in  the  wider  range  of  literature,  as  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  literary  addresses  he  has  delivered  and  college 
degrees  conferred  upon  him. 

One  of  Mr.  Baer’s  most  important  offices  is  his  Presidency  of 
the  Reading  Iron  Company,  and  the  substantial  growth  of  its 
trade  is  attributable  greatly  to  his  financial  foresight  and  careful 
guidance.  He  is  President  of  the  Reading  Paper  Mills,  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Company,  and  is  a Director  in  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Pine  Creek 
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Railway  Company,  the  Beech  Creek  Railway  Company,  the  Read- 
ing Trust  Company,  the  Reading  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  a 
large  number  of  others,  which  have  contributed  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth.  Notwithstanding  these  business 
cares,  Mr.  Baer  takes  a great  interest  in  public  affairs  and  holds 
several,  though  non-salaried,  offices.  He  is  President  of  the  Park 
Commission  of  his  city,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  in  which  institution  he  takes  con- 
siderable pride. 

In  1866  Mr.  Baer  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Kimmel,  a 
daughter  of  John  O.  Kimmel,  an  able  and  influential  member  of 
the  Somerset  Bar. 
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HB  science  of  medicine  has  kept  pace  with  the 
general  progress  of  Pennsylvania  in  rapid  strides. 
This  is  owing  largely  to  the  participation  in  the 
medical  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  men  whose 
names  have  stood  for  all  that  progress  implies  in 
all  its  branehes  of  the  divine  art  of  healing.  Dr.  Henry  Beates, 
Jr.,  although  he  is  a comparatively  young  man  and,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  participation  in  the  development  of  medieine  has  only 
extended  for  a short  period  so  far  as  years  are  concerned,  is  num- 
bered to-day  among  the  brightest  and  most  progressive  men  who 
are  making  the  history  of  medicine. 

Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  was  born  December  20,  1857,  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  mother  was  Emily  A.  Baker  and  his  father  Henry 
Beates.  When  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  the  son,  Henry,  was 
sent  to  the  Bastbiirn  Academy,  where  the  foundation  for  a thor- 
oughly broad  and,  also,  a classical  education  was  laid.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Beates’  education  is  of  an  academic  nature  throughout.  After 
leaving  the  Hastbum  Academy  he  went  to  the  Classieal  Institute 
and  West  Philadelphia  Academy,  from  which  latter,  after  a special 
course  preparatory  to  medicine,  he  graduated  in  1876.  Mr.  Beates 
was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class  and,  leaving  his  school  with 
honors,  entered  immediately  into  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Hunter.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  studies  and  became  one 
of  the  most  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  University  students. 
He  secured  the  co-operation  of  about  sixty  students  who  pledged 
themselves  to  enter  upon  a prolonged  course  and  augmented  eurri- 
culum.  This  rendered  the  institution  of  the  three  years  graded 
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course  practicable  and  was  tbe  nucleus  of  the  now  elaborate  four 
year  term.  Mr.  Beates  was  one  of  tbe  foremost  students  of  bis 
day  and  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  to  aid  in  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  favorable  to  tbe  present  style  and  form  of 
university  education.  t !^0(.^333 

In  1879  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  among  those  of  distinguished  merit, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  at  once  entered  into  practice.  He  was 
appointed  Clinical  Assistant  to  Professors  William  Pepper,  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  William  Goodell  and  John  Ashhurst,  a quartette 
of  the  most  prominent,  progressive  and  representative  physicians 
of  the  day;  all  of  them  men  who  practically  made  the  history  of 
medicine  in  that  age.  It  is  needless,  of  course,  to  say  that  Doctor 
Beates  absorbed  from  them  some  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  divine 
art  of  healing  which  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  a physician 
can  possess.  At  the  same  time  Doctor  Beates  learned  much  from 
his  distinguished  preceptors,  and,  being  of  a studious  nature,  he 
continued  to  advance  himself  in  his  chosen  profession  and  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  several  specialties,  believing  it  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  comprehension  of  general  practice,  until  within 
a few  years  he  had  attained  quite  a notable  fame.  On  January 
I,  1894,  Dr.  Beates  was  appointed  a member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Medical  Bxaminers,  which  was  entirely  due  to  his  energetic 
administration  of  such  medical  affairs  as  those  which  up  to  that 
time  had  come  under  his  care.  The  appointmeut  was  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years,  by  Governor  Pattison,  and  so  well  did  Doctor 
Beates  care  for  the  interests  under  his  charge  that  in  Janiiarj’', 
1897,  re-appointed  by  Governor  Hastings.  This  he  is  now 

serving.  Few  young  men  have  received  the  honors  which  have 
been  given  Doctor  Beates,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  will  con- 
tinue until  he  has  attained  even  greater  prominence  than  that 
which  is  deservedly  his  at  the  present  time. 

Doctor  Beates  is  a member  and  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Club,  in  the  affairs  of  which  progressive 
association  he  takes  a very  active  interest.  Socially,  as  well  as 
professionally,  he  has  an  energetic  temperament,  and  his  participa- 
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tion  in  the  management  of  several  notable  clubs  mark  Him  as  a 
man  of  thoroughly  modern  ideas  and  tendencies.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Union  League  and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
two  widely  different,  but  highly  representative  organizations.  In 
medicine,  however.  Doctor  Beates  is  chiefly  prominent.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  representative  of  its  kind.  The  modern  advancement  of  the 
latter  society  has  been  very  marked,  and  as  Doctor  Beates  is 
Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  his  part  in  the  establishment 
of  this  condition  has  been  an  active  one.  The  State  Medical 
Society  of  Penns3dvania,  which  unites  the  several  bodies  of  the 
various  county  societies  and  embraces  a larger  scope,  possesses 
his  services  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Council  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Beates  is  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Medical  Societ}^;  of  the  Paediatric  Society 
and  the  Pathological  Society. 

On  September  3,  1896,  Doctor  Beates  was  married  to  Agnes 
Trevette  Barrington.  Dr.  Beates  is  at  the  present  time  identified 
with  social  life  to  a large  extent,  but  the  problem  of  higher  medi- 
cal education  interests  him  chiefly.  In  connection  Avith  this  he 
is  active  in  establishing  practical  instruction  which  he  considers 
should  be  the  principal  feature  of  medical  teaching  and  the  didactic 
limited  to  that  sufficient  only  to  elaborate  and  inculcate  underlying 
principles. 


URING  the  past  quarter  of  a century  the  divine  art 
of  healing  has  taken  its  most  progressive  strides 
towards  the  ideal  state  of  perfection,  for  which, 
years  ago,  the  disciples  of  JSsculapius  yearned, 
and  in  this  development  the  particular  branch  of 
homoeopathy  has  thoroughly  kept  pace.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  profession  of  medicine  is  Dr.  William  H. 
Bigler,  and  not  alone  because  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
homoeopathy  is  he  noted,  but  as  a promoter  of  college  interests, 
and  one  of  Hahnemann  Hospital’s  most  valued  physicians.  Pro- 
fessor Bigler  now  occupies  the  important  post  of  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pediatrics  in  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  he  is  equally  known  for  his  writings  and  teach- 
ings on  the  special  branch  of  Ophthalmology. 

William  H.  Bigler  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  loth 
of  June,  1840.  Professor  Bigler  comes  of  a distinguished  family 
which  gave  to  the  Moravian  Church  some  of  its  most  ardent  dis- 
ciples and  doctrinal  preachers.  His  father  was  the  Right  Rever- 
end David  Bigler,  who  held  a high  position  in  the  Moravian 
denomination.  A considerable  portion  of  the  son’s  early  education 
was,  naturally  enough,  therefore,  gleaned  in  Moravian  institutions. 
The  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  New  York  Cit}'-, 
where  his  father  was  occupying  the  pulpit  in  a noted  church. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Moravian  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  high  honors.  He  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course, 
went  to  Europe  to  complete  his  education  and  acquire  a more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics.  He  remained  in  Europe  for 
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two  years  and  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Brlangen. 
When  he  returned  to  America  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  his 
Alma  Mater,  remaining  in  the  Moravian  College  in  an  honorable 
position  for  eight  years.  During  that  time  Professor  Bigler  pol- 
ished his  education,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  had  attained 
general  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  of  his  time. 
About  that  time  Professor  Bigler  married  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Augustus  W.  Koch,  a prominent  Philadelphia  physician,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  became  greatly  interested  in  medicine. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  materia  medica  and  was  graduated  from 
Hahnemann  College  in  1871.  Ever  since  that  time  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  institution  in  some  capacity  or  other.  During 
the  quarter  of  a century  which  has  elapsed  since  then.  Professor 
Bigler  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  of  homoeopathy,  and  the  same  thoroughness 
which  marked  his  course  as  a student  and  teacher  served  to 
further  his  progress  as  a physician.  After  graduating  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Dispensary  staff  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
and  for  a number  of  years  had  charge  of  the  Ear  and  Eye 
Department.  He  also  lectured  on  Ophthalmology  in  the  college 
during  both  the  summer  course  and  the  regular  winter  sessions. 
In  this  service  he  spent  several  years,  and,  for  three  months  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Trites,  lectured  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine during  the  absence  of  the  regular  professor  of  that  branch. 

In  1890  Professor  Bigler  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physiology,  and,  in  1891,  he  became  full  Professor  in  that 
course,  and,  in  1894,  was  appointed  also  to  the  chair  of  Pediatrics. 
Dr.  Bigler,  in  addition  to  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  advance- 
ment of  homoeopathy  and  the  education  of  medical  students,  has 
taken  a great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hahnemann  College. 
He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association  ever  since  its 
organization,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  numbered  him  among  its  members  since  1872.  In 
appreciation  of  his  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  members, 
in  1886,  elected  him  First  Vice-President.  Owing  to  the  death  of 
Dr.  Crowley,  the  President,  he  served  in  that  ofiS.ce  until  the  fol- 
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lowing  annual  election.  Dr.  Bigler  was  also  President  of  tlie 
County  Medical  Society  for  two  years,  and  has  been  a member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  since  1876,  having  served 
on  several  bureaus  and  committees  in  both  organizations. 

In  connection  with  his  abiding  interest  in  college  work  and 
the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  homoeopathy, 
Dr.  Bigler  has,  for  a number  of  years,  been  interested  in  the 
journalism  of  medicine.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
of  homoeopathy  and,  in  1876,  was  co-Kditor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica.,  a notable  publication 
which  was  issued  in  Philadelphia.  Since  1893  he  has  been  an 
Editor  of  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly^  one  of  the  most  prominent 
homoeopathic  publications  in  America.  Professor  Bigler  has  read 
numerous  papers  before  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a member, 
and  has  contributed  articles  to  various  journals,  most  of  them  on 
his  specialty — Ophthalmology.  Dr.  Bigler’s  experience  has  been 
so  varied  as  to  make  him  an  authority  upon  his  special  branches 
of  medicine. 


SAAC  BLUM  was  born  in  Strasburg,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alsace,  France,  March  5,  1849.  His  father 
is  Jacques  Blum,  now  living  at  Ogontz  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  His  mother  was  Eve  Blum,  now 
deceased.  Mr.  Blum’s  father  in  his  early  days 
was  prominently  connected  with  the  real  estate  business  while 
living  in  Europe,  and  became  very  successful  there  as  a business 
man.  His  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  served  under  Napoleon, 
and  received  honorable  mention  for  gallant  and  valuable  services, 
and  he  was  likewise  prominently  identified  with  the  municipal 
affairs  of  his  place,  serving  as  President  of  Council  there.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Blum’s  ancestors,  on  both  sides  of  the  house  for  several  gen- 
erations, were  men  and  women  of  sterling  qualities  and  high  order 
of  attainments,  and  his  progress  since  his  entrance  into  the  busi- 
ness field  has  practically  been  a reproduction  of  their  successes. 
He  received  his  regular  school  education,  and  an  excellent  private 
tuition,  studying  under  a master,  and  in  this  way  gaining  a 
thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  three  languages,  as  well  as 
finance  and  economy.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Blum  came 
to  this  country,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  settling  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  established  himself  with  his  brother  in  the 
dry-goods  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Isaac  Blum  & Brother. 
For  a number  of  years  he  continued  in  this  field,  becoming  one  of 
the  best  known  business  men  of  that  section.  In  1876  he  married 
Miss  Rebecca  L.  Siedenbach,  daughter  of  the  late  Martin  Sieden- 
bach,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  pioneer  merchants,  to  which  city  he 
shortly  after  removed,  and,  two  years  later,  after  having  obtained 
a wide  acquaintance  with  the  dry-goods  trade,  as  a resident  buyer 
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for  liis  western  houses,  he,  in  addition,  began  business  for  himself 
at  Third  and  Market  streets,  there  becoming  a pioneer  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  ladies’  cloaks  and  suits,  which  was  started 
by  Mr.  Blum  on  a small  scale,  occupying  one  room  at  301  Mar- 
ket Street,  from  which  place,  as  the  business  increased  rapidly, 
he  removed  to  531  Market  Street.  As  the  business  progressed 
a further  removal  was  necessary,  and  the  firm  moved  into  the 
large  and  extensive  building  situated  at  1319  Market  Street, 
occupying  five  floors,  in  which  place  Mr.  Blum  continued  his 
immense  business  until  January  i,  1892,  when  he  retired,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  his  health  broke  down,  which  neces- 
sitated his  retirement  from  active  business,  two  of  his  brothers  who 
were  associated  with  him  continuing  the  business  under  the  old 
name.  Their  place  of  business  is  at  1319  Market  Street,  and  a 
branch  house  in  New  York  City  is  carried  on  by  two  other 
brothers  with  success.  It  was  shortly  after  his  recovery  from  this 
illness  that  he  first  became  interested  in  the  Hestonville  Railroad, 
which  at  that  time  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a wreck.  He 
made  a proposition  to  some  friends,  and  interested  them  in  it,  with 
the  result  that  he  formed  a syndicate  which  purchased  7,000  shares 
of  the  stock  owned  by  the  Tafferty  estate,  in  order  to  get  a con- 
trolling interest  of  the  road,  and  this  syndicate,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Blum,  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  the  road  to  a 
condition  of  prosperity. 

A very  clear  exposition  of  the  most  striking  points  in  Mr. 
Blum’s  character  was  given  shortly  after  he  undertook  the  re-or- 
ganization  and  regeneration  of  the  Hestonville  Railroad  Company. 
The  President,  who  was  elected  by  Mr.  Blum’s  syndicate,  eventu- 
ally adopted  a course  antagonistic  to  that  which  Mr.  Blum  believed 
the  proper  one  for  the  company  to  adopt,  and  there  ensued  a dis- 
agreement with  the  result  that  Mr.  Blum  came  out  victorious. 
Although  offered  the  Presidency  of  the  road,  Mr.  Blum  declined, 
owing  to  statements  made  by  the  opposition  element,  intimating  a 
reflection  that  he  was  seeking  the  office.  He  selected  the  late 
Johns  Hopkins  for  the  office,  to  which  the  latter  was  elected  in 
1892.  Mr.  Blum  accepting  the  Vice-Presidency  and  General  hlan- 
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agership  of  the  road.  Since  that  time  electricity  has  been  adopted 
as  a motive  power,  and  when  the  change  was  made  a great  finan- 
cial problem  presented  itself — how  to  raise  the  money  to  build  a 
new  trolley  road.  Mr.  Blum,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Market  Street  National  Bank,  and  a Director,  proceeded  to 
endeavor  to  raise  $1,250,000  by  an  issue  of  bonds  and  preferred 
stock.  He  enlisted  the  good  ofi&ces  of  his  personal  friends  and 
those  interested  in  the  Hestonville  Railroad,  and,  by  a prospectus 
which  he  had  prepared,  convinced  them  that  the  road  would  prove 
a financial  success  after  being  trolleyed.  Mr.  Blum’s  friends, 
having  great  faith  in  him  as  a financier  and  manager,  within 
forty-eight  hours  subscribed  for  $1,250,000  in  five  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  underwritten  and  preferred  stock,  the  rush  made  for  the 
stock  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  required.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  admirable  operations  in  many  years,  and  the 
investment  proved  a magnificent  one.  On  June  15,  1895,  Mr. 
Blum  was  elected  President  of  the  Hestonville,  Mantua  and  Fair- 
mount  Passenger  Railway  Company.  He  was  also  elected  President 
of  the  Fairmount  Park  and  Haddington  Railway  Company,  a branch 
enterprise.  A striking  evidence  of  the  fealty  of  the  employes  may 
be  seen  in  the  offices  of  the  company.  It  is  a set  of  artistically 
engrossed  and  handsomely  framed  resolutions,  in  which  they  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  for  acts 
of  kindness,  generosity  and  leniency.  The  presentation  of  these 
resolutions  was  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  made  a notable  feature  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  on  the  13th  of  January,  1896. 

Mr.  Blum  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  at  present  a Director 
of  the  Market  Street  National  Bank.  In  the  affairs  of  public  life 
he  takes  great  interest,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  chari- 
table work.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  a 
Director  in  the  Foster  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum  at  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  and  he  is  a Director  in  the  Sanitarium  Association 
of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Blum  has  three  children,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Milton  C.,  and  Arthur  Blum,  aged  twenty 
and  sixteen  respectively,  and  Eva  Blanche,  aged  twelve  years. 


BVBRAIy  score  of  the  young  men  of  Pennsylvania 
have  won  success  at  the  Bar,  and  among  the 
number  are  to  he  found  some  of  the  brightest 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  seems  to  nat- 
urally follow,  in  a great  many  cases,  that  those 
who  have  evinced  an  aptitude  for  the  profession  of  law,  with  all 
its  ramifications,  have  likewise  an  innate  ability  to  shine  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  their  State,  and  Courtlandt  K.  Bolles  is  a 
notable  example  of  this.  Still  in  his  thirties,  he  has  won  recog- 
nition upon  several  occasions  both  in  the  political  field  and  at  the 
Bar.  He  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Ninth  District,  and  in  this  and  the  practice  of 
his  profession  he  is  attaining  a position  of  high  prominence  in  the 
community. 

Courtlandt  K.  BollES  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  May 
9,  1865.  His  genealogy  is  an  interesting  one,  reaching  back  as  it 
does  to  the  earliest  settlers  in  America,  and  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ing families  of  Bugland  prior  to  that  period.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  is  a lineal  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  Joseph  Bolles, 
of  Wells,  Maine,  who  came  from  Bngland  prior  to  1640.  He  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Allen  Bolle,  sometime  Sheriff  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Bngland.  Joseph  Bolles,  the  first  colonist  of  the  name,  was 
made  Deputy  Governor  of  Maine  by  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  settled 
in  New  London,  in  1668,  and  was  Justice  and  member  of  the 
Governor’s  Council  in  1709  and  1710.  The  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  biography  is  the  Rev.  Bdwin  Courtlandt  Bolles,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  his 
State.  On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Bolles  is  a lineal  descendant  of 
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Nathaniel  Merrill,  a Huguenot  exile,  who  settled  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1635.  from  Thomas  Merrill,  of  Newbury, 

Massachusetts,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  that  Mr. 
Bolles  derives  eligibility  in  the  order  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  was  the  institution  wherein 
Courtlandt  K.  Bolles  received  his  education.  He  took  a thorough 
course  at  this  well  known  seat  of  learning,  and  then  went  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. He  devoted  his  every  energy  to  the  study  of  the  statutes, 
and  was  crowned  with  success  when  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  from  the  latter  institution.  He  also  studied  law  with  the 
firm  of  Biddle  & Ward,  of  which  the  late  George  W.  Biddle 
was  the  senior  member.  Upon  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  Mr. 
Bolles  set  out  upon  acquiring  a practice,  and  he  so  well  succeeded 
that  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  known  attorneys  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  handling  his  large 
practice  in  the  Philadelphia  courts,  although  his  legislative  duties 
occupy  a large  portion  of  his  time.  His  offices  are  in  the  Fidelity 
Mutual  Life  Building,  112  North  Broad  Street. 

The  beginning  of  Mr.  Bolles’  political  history  dates  back  sev- 
eral years.  He  has  represented  the  Republican  party  in  a num- 
ber of  conventions,  and  in  the  work  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
several  committees  of  which  he  has  been  a member  he  has  indi- 
cated both  his  earnestness  and  ability.  He  was  elected  Alternate 
Delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at  Minneapolis, 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
first  elected  to  represent  the  Ninth  Legislative  District  of  Phila- 
delphia County  in  November,  1892,  and  served  as  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  session  of  1893  and 
1894.  His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  constituents  was 
marked  during  this  term  by  a most  careful  and  painstaking 
interest.  He  was  the  author  and  supporter  of  a number  of  meas- 
ures calculated  to  produce  many  beneficial  results,  and  when,  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  he  was  re-nominated,  it  was  simply  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  splendid  administration  that  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  He  served  during  the  session  of  1895  and  1896 
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in  a manner  equally  as  deserving  of  commendation,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  be  was  re-elected  for  bis  third  term  by  tbe  largest 
majority  ever  given  a candidate  in  tbe  Ninth  District.  Mr.  Bolles 
served  as  a member  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
during  tbe  session  of  1897  and  1898,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  him  bis  constituents  found  tbe  same  careful  guardian  of  their 
interests  as  during  bis  previous  terms,  with  tbe  additional  advan- 
tages of  experience  and  an  increased  knowledge  of  legislative 
affairs. 

Courtlandt  K.  Bolles  was  married  January  7,  1895,  to  Miss 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Lucius  S.  Bolles,  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  have  one  child,  a son,  who  was  born  April  9,  1896. 
Mr.  Bolles  is  well  known  in  Philadelphia  society,  and  be  is  a 
member  of  several  patriotic  associations  and  a few  of  tbe  leading 
clubs  of  tbe  city.  He  is  Lieutenant  and  Navigating  Officer  of 
tbe  First  Battalion,  Naval  Force,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  tbe 
University  Club  of  Philadelphia  be  is  a valued  member,  and  be 
is  likewise  enrolled  in  tbe  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Bolles  was  Chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  tbe  Legislature.  He  was  also  a member  of  tbe  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  in  both  of  these  capacities  be  was  in  a 
position  to  give  very  thorough  attention  to  tbe  interests  of  bis 
city  and  State.  Still  a young  man,  Mr.  Bolles  has  won  many 
laurels,  both  in  tbe  practice  of  bis  profession  and  in  tbe  legis- 
lative halls.  He  is  numbered  among  those  who  have  practically 
hewn  their  own  way  to  success  and  recognition  unaided ; and 
there  are  many  of  bis  constituents  who  have  faith  in  bis  abil- 
ity and  steadfastness  to  advance  himself  still  higher  on  the  roll 
of  Pennsylvania’s  prominent  and  progressive  sons. 


PON  tlie  honorable  roster  of  Pennsylvania’s  promi- 
nent sons  appear  the  names  of  not  a few  who  may 
not  claim  this  country  as  a birthplace,  but  who 
have  enjoyed,  none  the  less,  the  honor  and  distinc- 
tion which  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  progress  and 
ambition.  For,  upon  becoming  citizens  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth, they  lost  no  time  in  identifying  themselves  with  its 
interests  and  attaining  to  the  fullest  extent  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  characterizes  the  leading  men  of  the  times.  The 
British  Kingdom  furnished  Pennsylvania  with  some  of  its  most 
desirable  early  stock,  and  from  the  initial  settlements  of  the  Irish, 
the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  English  in  the  State,  many  of  its  leading 
men  have  sprung.  Again,  transplanted  youth  has  grown  exceed- 
ingly well  on  our  kindly  soil,  and  among  the  successful  men  of 
to-day  are  a number  whose  birthplace  was  across  the  seas. 
George  Booth,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Charities  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  city, 
and  a notable  example  of  this. 

George  Booth  was  bom  at  Compstall,  near  Manchester, 
England,  November  19,  1841.  His  parents  were  Jonathan  and 
Ellen  Booth,  and  the  family  came  to  this  country  in  1858.  His 
education  was  begun  and  continued  in  England  until  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  put  to  work  in  a blacksmith 
shop  to  learn  the  trade,  which  employment  he  continued  until  he 
came  to  America,  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  in  1858.  He  took  up  his 
residence  with  an  uncle,  in  Erankford,  and  went  to  work  there  in 
a carriage  factory,  but,  in  June,  1859,  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  where 
the  rest  of  his  family  resided,  and  was  there  apprenticed  to  finish 
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his  trade  as  blacksmith.  He  applied  himself  to  his  trade  until, 
when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  in  i86i,  he  enlisted  as 
private  in  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Infantry  as  a three  months’ 
volunteer  on  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  troops.  After  being 
honorably  discharged,  he  returned  to  his  trade  with  his  previous 
employers,  remaining  until  1862,  when  he  again  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany D,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
This  regiment,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  sent  to 
Antietam  battlefield,  where  it  supported  a battery  very  valiantly. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Booth  was  detailed  to  McClellan’s  headquarters, 
and  placed  on  the  signal  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Returning  to  his 
home  in  Pittsburg  he  finished  his  apprenticeship  with  his  old 
firm.  In  the  meantime,  while  following  his  trade,  he  attended  a 
business  college  at  night  and  in  other  ways  managed  to  improve 
his  education. 

Mr.  Booth  was  highly  popular  with  the  working  classes,  and 
his  evident  desire  to  improve  his  condition  won  him  the  admira- 
tion of  many  prominent  men.  In  1868  he  was  elected  a member 
of  Common  Councils  from  the  Bighth  Ward  of  Pittsburg,  and  he 
served  in  that  body  until  1871.  In  1869  he  abandoned  his  trade 
and  went  into  the  business  of  general  contracting  until,  in  1872, 
he  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  City  Bngineer.  The  offices  of  City 
Clerk  and  Assistant  City  Clerk  were  created  by  an  Act  of  Legis- 
lature in  1873,  and  Mr.  Booth  was  elected  to  the  latter  ofiice, 
entering  upon  his  duties  May  i,  1873.  So  efficient  was  his  service 
in  this  post,  that  he  was  re-elected  from  term  to  term,  until  1880, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  City  Clerk.  Here  again  he 
was  re-elected  from  term  to  term,  serving  three  years  each  time, 
until  1893,  when  he  received  a still  more  substantial  political 
recognition.  Mr.  Booth’s  acquaintance  with  all  classes  of  people, 
his  knowledge  of  business  methods  in  the  administration  of  city 
affairs,  his  own  practical  experience  and  his  many  sterling  quali- 
ties, all  united  to  adapt  him  for  a much  higher  position  than  that 
which  he  occupied.  Accordingly,  in  1893,  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Department  of  Charities  of  the  city  of 
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Pittsburg  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  R.  C.  BHiot.  In 
the  methods  of  this  office  Mr.  Booth  speedily  introduced  many 
improvements,  and  so  active  was  he  in  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  Department  in  the  common  cause  of  humanity,  that  when  the 
term  expired,  in  1895,  he  was  re-elected  to  serve  until  Febru- 
ary I,  1899.  Booth  is  one  of  the  best-liked  men  in  Pitts- 

burg, and  his  high  integrity  and  thorough  ability  have  perma- 
nently established  his  reputation  in  the  Iron  City. 

On  July  23,  1867,  Mr.  Booth  was  married  to  Blizabeth  J. 
Prince,  of  Pittsbnrg.  Seven  children  have  come  to  bless  his 
household,  four  boys  and  three  girls.  They  are : Frank  P.,  aged 
28 ; Henry  J.,  aged  26 ; Martha  C.,  aged  24,  who  is  a teacher  in 
the  city  grammar  school;  Sarah  M.,  aged  21;  Bradford  A.,  aged 
18;  George  W.,  aged  16,  and  Bessie,  aged  13.  Mr.  Booth’s  house- 
hold is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  and  he,  personally,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
there.  He  is  entitled  to  a place  in  any  list  of  progressive  Penn- 
sylvanians as  a soldier  who  has  served  his  country  in  time  of 
need,  a citizen  full  of  civic  pride,  a public-spirited  man,  and  one 
whose  success  has  been  the  result  of  his  own  efforts. 
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the  business  world  which  centres  about  Philadelphia, 
there  is  no  name  better  known  or  more  deservedly 
respected  than  that  of  Cyrus  Borgner,  whose  manu- 
factures are  used  the  world  over.  Identified  with 
several  of  the  large  manufacturing  corporations  of 
the  city,  directing  a huge  business  of  his  own,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  many  important  financial  insti- 
tutions, Mr.  Borgner  thoroughly  represents  all  that  is  expected  of 
a progressive  and  enterprising  citizen  of  the  Keystone  State. 

Cyrus  Borgner  was  born  July  lo,  1849,  in  Lebanon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  father,  C.  H.  Borgner,  was  a merchant  and  an 
influential  citizen.  For  more  than  a century  the  family,  founded 
there  by  a sturdy  German  immigrant,  had  increased  and  spread  its 
members  over  the  Lebanon  Valley,  where  they  were  recognized  as 
important  and  useful  members  of  the  community.  The  boy  was 
reared  in  Lebanon,  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He 
had  already  the  elements  of  a good  business  training,  for  he  made 
his  first  steps  in  trade  several  years  before  he  left  school,  spending 
his  spare  hours  as  clerk  in  stores  of  which  his  friends  or  relatives 
were  proprietors.  His  schooling  at  an  end  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  secured  a position  with  the  William  Sellers  Com- 
pany, then,  as  now,  engaged  in  the  making  of  machinery  and 
engineering  iron  work.  For  a year  and  a half,  or  more,  he  was 
employed  in  the  erection  of  large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  as 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  an  office  not  so  important  as  its 
name  may  indicate,  for  it  was  practically  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder  of  the  company  service.  The  place  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  worth,  however,  and  when  the  buildings  were 
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completed  the  company  placed  him  in  its  office  as  Assistant  to  the 
Cashier,  a position  in  which,  being  regarded  as  the  substitnte  for 
any  employe  who  might  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  regular  duties, 
he  speedily  gained  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  intricaeies 
of  the  business,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  men  who  controlled 
large  interests  in  the  iron  trade.  After  seven  years’  service  in  the 
company’s  office  he  resigned,  despite  the  persuasion  of  his.  superiors, 
to  aecept  the  offer  of  R,  J.  Dobbins,  the  builder,  who  had  received 
contracts  for  two  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  a number  of  smaller  ones  in  and  near  the  grounds. 
Mr.  Borgner  had  charge  of  organizing  the  clerical  force  of  the 
undertaking  and  of  receiving  and  recording  all  materials  used  in 
the  buildings.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  precision  with 
which  it  was  discharged  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while 
the  contracts  represented  a total  of  upward  of  $4,000,000,  the 
builder’s  accounts  were  kept  like  those  of  a bank,  and  when  the 
office  closed  at  night  every  bolt  and  beam  and  tool  was  accounted 
for.  Mr.  Borgner  remained  with  Mr.  Dobbins  until  December, 
1877,  when,  with  William  J.  O’Brien,  he  formed  a partnership  and 
founded  the  business  of  which  he  is  now  the  sole  proprietor.  The 
manufacture  of  fire-brick  and  clay  retorts,  which  are  extensively 
used  in  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  gas  works,  glass  works,  etc.,  offered 
promise  of  success,  and  in  that  business  the  new  firm  embarked  at 
once.  Their  first  building  on  Twenty-third  Street,  above  Race,  the 
one  still  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  factory,  was  started  on 
December  ist,  and  was  under  roof  before  Christmas  day.  The  firm 
had  continued  for  more  than  ten  years  when  Mr.  O’Brien’s  interest 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Borgner  and  he  took  complete  eharge.  The 
facilities  of  the  factory  were  steadily  enlarged  by  him,  and  the  plant 
now,  as  a result  of  his  progressive  management,  makes  every  known 
variety  of  fire-brick,  including  many  innovations  which  he  origi- 
nated. The  product  of  the  house  carries  the  name  of  Philadelphia 
industry  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Borgner’s  time  and  thought  have  not  been  so  completely 
occupied  in  the  development  of  his  business  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  engage  in  other  interests,  or  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
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movements.  He  organized  tlie  Standard  Concrete  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  whidi  he  is  President ; he  is  one  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company,  a Director  of  the  Guarantors’ 
Finance  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  use- 
fulness of  such  an  institution  as  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  and  to 
support  the  movement  for  its  organization.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  its  Building  Committee, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange  and,  at  the  present  time.  Chairman  of  its  P'inance  Com- 
mittee, and  for  years  past  has  been  a Director  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Club.  While  Mr.  Borgner  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  is  an  ardent  Republican,  he  has  never  taken 
an  active  part  in  practical  politics. 

In  September,  1878,  Mr.  Borgner  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
L.  Gelbach,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Gelbach,  President  of  the 
National  Security  Bank.  They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


business  of  curing  and  smoking  meats  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions,  and  to-day  forms 
an  important  industry  in  Philadelphia,  where  it 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  workers. 
Among  the  houses  engaged  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness none  is  better  known  than  the  old  established  firm  of  John 
Bower  & Company,  the  present  senior  member  of  which,  Frank 
Bower,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  During  his  more  than  thirty 
years’  connection  with  the  firm  Mr.  Bower  has  brought  it  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  progressive  and  successful  busi- 
ness men.  Hard  and  almost  unceasing  labor,  keen  perception  of 
opportunities,  and  steadfast  adherence  to  honorable  methods  have, 
during  the  past  third  of  a century,  slowly  forged  the  firm  to  the 
front,  until  to-day  they  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  and  have  acquired  an  enor- 
mous and  steadily  growing  custom  that  is  a monument  to  the 
energy  of  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  upbuilding. 

Frank  Bower  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
ist  day  of  November,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of  John  D.  and  Rachel 
Bower,  natives  of  Germany,  who  had  left  the  Fatherland  and  come 
to  seek  fortune  in  the  Western  World,  From  this  staunch  and 
sterling  stock  Mr.  Bower  has  inherited  all  the  steadiness  and 
industry  of  the  race  which  has  contributed  so  many  men  to  the 
progressive  development  of  America  and  its  resources.  The  earl}’’ 
years  of  Mr.  Bower’s  life  were  spent  in  attending  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  in  which  institutions  he  proved  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  of  diligence  for  which  his  ancestry  is 
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remarkable.  After  a tborougli  mastering  of  the  branches  taught 
in  the  institutions  of  lower  grade,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
due  time  after  a four  years’  course.  In  February,  1858,  Mr.  Bower 
became  engaged  in  business  as  a butcher,  which  he  pursued  with 
his  usual  assiduity  for  seven  years.  In  1865,  however,  he  joined 
in  the  formation  of  the  co-partnership  of  John  Bower  & Company, 
in  which  he  had  his  cousin,  John  Bower,  and  William  Kntenmann 
associated  with  him.  John  Bower  died  in  1875,  and  Mr.  Enten- 
mann  retired  in  1890.  The  firm  is  now  composed  of  Frank  Bower 
and  the  estate  of  John  Bower,  which  is  represented  by  Charles  H. 
Bower.  Their  establishment  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete 
meat  packing  and  curing  houses  in  the  city,  and  their  product  is 
of  the  highest  character  and  reputation.  They  have  sixteen  large 
cellars  under  ground  and  a large  chill  room  on  the  first  floor,  in 
the  whole  of  which  the  temperature  is  kept  at  a low  point  by  two 
twenty-ton  Buffalo  refrigerating  machines.  They  have  their  own 
electric  light  plant,  and  the  whole  premises  are  fitted  out  in  the 
most  approved  manner  for  carrying  on  the  curing  and  packing  of 
beef  and  pork,  with  a capacity  of  three  hundred  hogs  a day. 

This  colossal  business,  however,  was  not  built  up  without 
endless  effort.  The  immense  and  practically  perfect  establishment 
they  now  possess  is  the  product  of  years  of  toil  and  constant  and 
unfaltering  attention.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Bower  has 
never  missed  being  at  his  works  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Such  remarkable  devotion  to  his  business  and  so  close  a personal 
supervision  over  the  details  of  its  management,  when  backed  by 
the  qualities  of  mind  which  Mr.  Bower  has  shown  himself  to  pos- 
sess, could  not  fail  of  success.  This  daily  promptness  is  the  key- 
note to  Mr.  Bower’s  character  and  the  secret  of  his  prosperit}".  A 
strong  intellect,  backed  by  physical  health  and  untiring  energy 
has  helped  him  greatly,  and  constant  and  unwavering  attention  to 
his  business  has  reaped  its  reward  in  the  possession  of  an  estab- 
lishment marked  by  success  and  prosperity. 

But  Mr.  Bower,  notwithstanding  his  fidelity  to  his  duties,  is 
not  a believer  in  the  policy  of  all  work  and  no  play.  For  3^ears 
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he  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  horses 
in  the  city,  and  is  never  happier  than  when  holding  the  lines 
over  one  of  the  handsome  pairs  in  the  possession  of  which  he 
rejoices.  He  has  had,  in  his  stable,  some  of  the  fastest  and  most 
valuable  double  teams  in  Philadelphia.  For  ten  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Belmont  Driving  Club,  well  known  as  Philadel- 
phia’s foremost  organization  of  gentlemen  drivers. 

Besides  his  interests  in  his  packing  establishment,  Mr.  Bower 
has  wide  business  connections  in  many  fields,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  city.  He  was  President,  for  six  years,  of  the  German 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  is  a Director  in  the  Guarantors 
Company,  a well  known  organization  of  financiers.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  been  President 
of  the  Pork  Packers’  and  Provision  Dealers’  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Bower  is  also  prominently  identified  with  the  Trades 
League,  the  Commercial  Exchange,  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  several  other  similar  organizations,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  betterment  of  Philadelphia’s  trade  conditions  and 
the  protection  of  its  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  Bower  was  married  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1863,  to 
Margeret  A.  Schneck,  who  comes  of  a well  known  Philadelphia 
family.  They  have  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  three  are  living 
and  married.  Two  of  his  sons,  Frank,  Jr.,  and  George  W.,  are 
now  connected  with  the  business  establishment  of  their  father. 

Despite  his  long  years  of  business  activity,  Mr.  Bower  finds 
his  principal  interests  still  centering  about  the  establishment  with 
which  he  has  been  so  long  identified,  and  in  the  management  of 
which  he  still  takes  an  active  part. 
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NAME  Highly  Honored  and  respected  in  the  com- 
munity is  that  of  C.  C.  Bowman,  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
ton,  not  alone  because  of  his  occupancy  of  the 
highest  executive  municipal  office  in  the  power  of 
this  townspeople  to  grant,  but  because  he  traces  his 
ancestry  back  to  a race  of  early  settlers  who  gave  to  their  coun- 
try some  of  its  best  and  greatest  sons. 

CharIvES  C.  Bowman  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1852,  and  numbered  among  his  ancestors  such  families  as 
had  made  the  names  of  Hale,  Strong,  Byron,  Dame,  Bailey, 
Kimball,  Beebe,  Tillotson,  Cole  and  Wolley  noted  and  respected 
throughout  the  country.  His  paternal  line  traces  to  Nathaniel 
Bowman,  who  settled  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts  in  1630,  through 
his  grandson.  Lieutenant  Francis,  who  was  King’s  Magistrate  and 
member  of  Council  for  many  years  of  Massachusetts  Colony. 
His  mother,  Emilia  Strong  Beebe,  came  of  the  family  that  gave 
its  name  to  Beebe  Plains,  Province  of  Ottawa,  the  town  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  family’s  former  possessions.  Mr.  Bowman, 
the  father,  was  superintendent  of  water  works  for  the  city  of  Troj". 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  his  young  widow  to  rear  his 
son  and  three  daughters.  She  was  a woman  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  of  character,  and  the  education  of  the  orphans  could 
hardly  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  one  more  competent  to 
fulfill  the  task. 

Charles  received  his  education  in  the  High  School  of  Lansing- 
burg.  New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  at  fourteen.  His  mother 
believed  that  every  man,  whether  destined  for  professional  or  busi- 
ness life,  should  have  a trade,  and  following  out  that  principle 
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she  apprenticed  her  son  to  a wood-worker,  whose  trade  he  mas- 
tered thoroughly.  Bvery  moment  of  his  spare  time  was  spent  in 
earnest  preparation  for  a college  course.  He  entered  Union 
College  in  the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1875,  receiving  his  diploma  as  a Civil  Kngineer. 
He  was  engaged  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  a Civil  Kngineer 
during  the  winter  of  1875-76,  and  was  employed  principally  on  the 
construction  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Danvers.  In  January, 
1876,  he  was  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and 
went  to  the  Pittston  coal  region  expecting  to  remain  there  for 
only  a few  months.  The  business  opportunities  that  he  saw 
before  him,  however,  were  so  attractive,  and  his  occupation  was 
so  thoroughly  suited  to  his  tastes,  that  he  remained  until  July, 
1882,  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  He  then 
entered  the  firm  of  C.  P.  Matthews  & Company,  operating  the 
Florence  Collier^^,  near  Pittston,  and  assuming  the  management 
of  its  mining  work.  Shortly  afterward  he  became  the  selling 
agent  of  the  company’s  coal  in  the  West,  and  made  similar 
contracts  with  the  Spring  Brook  Colliery,  at  Moosic,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Katydid  Colliery,  located  in  the  same  neighborhood.  This 
business  he  continued  for  several  years,  building  up  a successful 
trade  among  the  coal  dealers  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  he  is  President  of  the  Avoca  Coal  Company, 
Avoca,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Franklin  Coal 
Company,  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  Director  of  the  Raub  Coal 
Company,  Luzerne,  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Fair  Association,  etc.,  etc. 

In  Pittston,  Mr.  Bowman  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  best 
citizens  before  he  had  lived  there  very  long.  He  was  always  a 
Republican  in  politics,  but  was  independent  on  local  issues,  and 
took  an  active  and  important  part  in  all  movements  for  the  good 
of  the  city’s  business  interests  or  its  government.  In  June,  1896, 
when  the  Twin  Shaft  disaster  entombed  more  than  forty  miners 
near  Pittston,  Mr.  Bowman  at  once  joined  the  relief  movement, 
and  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Association.  He  is  also  Secretary 
and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
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widows  and  orphans  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster.  Acting  Mayor 
Langan,  of  Pittston,  was  one  of  the  men  buried  in  the  shaft.  In 
August,  Mr.  Bowman  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  of&ce  was 
entirely  unsolicited,  and  in  fact  the  City  Council  had  such  an 
overwhelming  Democratic  majority  that  even  had  he  entered  upon 
a deliberate  canvass  he  could  hardly  have  promised  himself  success. 
Mr.  Bowman  did  not  know  that  his  name  had  been  proposed 
until  he  was  notified  of  his  election.  His  administration  of  the 
city’s  affairs  has  been  favorably  commented  on  by  Pittston  citizens 
regardless  of  party  prejudices. 

In  1880  Mr.  Bowman  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Law, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Law,  the  General  Mining  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  Their  union  has  been  blessed 
with  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


O bright  a record  has  been  made  for  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  century  and  so 
high  a standard  has  been  set  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  require  all  their  energy 
and  education  to  attain  to  the  mark  set  by  their 
predecessors.  Generally  regarded  as  a Nestor  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Bar,  Colonel  James  Boyd  represents  in  an  emphatic  man- 
ner the  spirit  of  progress  which  animated  those  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  helped  to  make  the  history  of  the  State  before  the 
Civil  War  was  even  thought  of.  Colonel  Boyd  was  born  in 
Fayette  County,  but  removed  to  Montgomery  County  when  still  a 
young  man,  and  that  has  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  both  as 
a man  of  business  and  member  of  the  legal  profession.  Mr.  Boyd 
won  his  title  of  Colonel  through  services  rendered  the  State  as  an 
appointed  officer  on  the  Gubernatorial  staff  many  years  ago,  and 
during  his  entire  career  he  has  always  had  the  best  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  heart. 

James  Boyd  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  March 
29,  1823.  parents  were  Virginians,  descended  from  an  old 

English  stock,  his  father  having  been  Jeremiah  Boyd,  who  was  a 
well  known  business  man  in  Montgomery  County.  He  gave  his 
son  a liberal  education,  which  was  initiated  at  Crawford’s  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  and  completed  at  the  Haddington  College,  German- 
town. During  his  school  years  he  evinced  great  talent,  and  showed 
that  inclination  for  wit  and  humor  and  that  quickness  of  percep- 
tion which  have  ever  since  characterized  his  proceedings  as  a pro- 
fessional man.  From  the  outset  his  career  promised  brightness, 
and  when  he  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  law  he  commenced 
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the  study  of  the  statutes  immediately  upon  leaving  college.  He 
entered  the  office  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Mulvany  as  a student,  and, 
on  August  i6,  1842,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  almost  at  once 
entered  upon  a successful  practice.  From  the  very  beginning  his 
force  of  character  and  energetic  temperament  brought  him  into 
the  front  rank,  and  he  was  particularly  well  known  in  criminal 
jurisprudence  as  one  of  the  brightest  members  of  the  Bar.  For  a 
long  number  of  years  Colonel  Boyd  has  been  a leading  figure  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  he  typifies  the  general  excellence  of  the 
Bar  of  the  State.  As  his  experience  ripened  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  of  business  broadened,  be  gradually  departed 
from  his  original  lines  of  work  in  the  criminal  courts  and  estab- 
lished a strong  commercial  and  corporation  practice.  In  cases  of 
this  character  he  has  won  pronounced  success,  and  the  list  of 
victories  to  his  credit  is  a large  one.  During  his  entire  career  one 
of  his  marked  characteristics  has  been  an  unusual  physical  strength, 
and  he  has  never  been  absent  from  court  a single  day  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Boyd  entered  public  life  first  as  a Whig,  and  so  continued 
up  to  1856,  when,  with  many  other  leading  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  could  not  accept  the  new  issues,  he  refused  to  enter 
the  Republican  party,  and  voted  for  Buchanan.  Adhering  to  his 
original  principles  he  has  remained  in  the  Democratic  party  ever 
since.  During  the  Civil  War  he  gave  to  the  Government  active, 
earnest,  loyal  support,  and  came  into  prominence  for  his  able 
defence  of  its  interests.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party,  in  1871,  and  elected  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, although  at  the  conclusion  of  that  body’s  sittings  he 
refused  to  append  his  name,  owing  to  his  disagreement  with  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  drawn  up.  This  was  but  an 
indication  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  character.  In  fact,  his  forcefulness  and 
frank  independence  practically  remove  him  from  personal  partici- 
pation in  politics,  since  he  has  never  been  willing  to  tie  himself 
up  to  any  party  trammels. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  connection  with  Montgomery  County  affairs  dates 
back  to  1836,  two  years  before  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  at 
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which  time  he  removed  from  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1856  he  was  made  Counsel  for  the  Reading  Railroad,  holding  that 
office  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  Among  his  other 
offices  have  been  that  of  President  of  the  Stony  Creek  and  Phila- 
delphia Railroad ; President  of  the  Perkiomen  Railroad,  and  the 
Newtown  and  New  York  Railroad.  These  business  interests  com- 
prise but  a few  of  his  connections  with  the  progress  of  affairs. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Norristown  Bridge 
Company,  the  Norristown  Gas  Company,  the  Montgomery  Ceme- 
tery Company,  and  has  been  otherwise  connected  with  many  bank- 
ing and  trust  companies.  As  far  back  as  the  years  1844  and  1845 
Colonel  Boyd  was  appreciated  by  his  townsmen  to  the  extent  of 
being  elected  twice  Burgess  of  Norristown,  but  he  has  never  dur- 
ing later  years  had  any  desire  to  participate  in  the  movement  of 
political  affairs. 

Mr.  Boyd,  in  1848,  was  married  to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter 
of  Samuel  Jamison,  Sr.,  the  owner  of  large  cotton  mills  in  Nor- 
ristown. They  had  three  children,  Robert,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
five  years;  Wallace  J.,  who  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
November,  1881,  and  died  the  following  month,  and  Howard.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Boyd  occurred  in  1876.  In  spite  of  the  activity  of 
his  career  and  the  zealousness  of  his  attention  to  both  professional 
and  business  duties  during  his  useful  life,  Mr.  Boyd  to-day,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  is  noted  for  his  philanthropy  and  benevo- 
lence, and  being  both  wealthy  and  generous,  has  been  of  much 
service  in  public  movements.  This  was  especially  so  when  he  sus- 
tained the  Centennial  Commission  and  the  Fountain  Society,  both 
with  his  purse  and  his  influence.  After  a career  distinguished 
and  marked  by  triumphs  in  both  the  business  and  professional  life 
of  the  community.  Colonel  Boyd  enjoys  the  position  which  he  has 
so  well  earned,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  admired  men 
in  his  section  of  the  State,  while  his  reputation  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  other. 
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N that  region  of  resourceful  Pennsylvania  wliere 
the  towering  derricks  of  the  oil-wells  tell  emphati- 
cally of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  State, 
no  name  is  better  known  than  that  of  P.  C. 
Boyle,  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  Oil  City 
Derrick.  A native  of  the  “ Bmerald  Isle,”  he  has  been  a resident 
of  this  Commonwealth  since  infancy.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
typical  of  a poor  boy,  earnest,  courageous,  plucky  and  energetic, 
fighting  his  way  to  prosperity  in  the  face  of  hardship,  poverty  and 
amid  discouraging  surroundings.  The  success  he  has  achieved  is 
a stimulating  example  for  the  youth  of  this  country. 

Patrick  C.  BoykE  is  the  youngest  of  the  eight  children  who 
were  bom  to  Bernard  and  Mary  Dougherty  Boyle,  and  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  the  Rosses,  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1846.  His 
parents  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1847,  taking  up  their  residence 
in  Donegal  Township,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
father  and  several  members  of  the  family  quickly  succumbed  to 
“ship  fever,”  as  the  fatal  typhus  was  then  known.  The  widow 
shortly  afterwards  removed  with  her  remaining  children  to  Brady’s 
Bend,  where  extensive  iron  works  had  been  established.  Here  her 
boys,  as  they  grew  up  towards  manhood,  found  employment,  and 
here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools,  the  course  being  interrupted  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  When  peace 
came  upon  the  country  in  1865,  Patrick  C.  went  to  Pithole,  then 
the  busy  centre  of  the  wonderland  of  petroleum.  He  had  pluck 
and  endurance  and  a strong  determination  to  win  fortune.  He 
engaged  in  manual  labor  at  Pithole,  and  subsequently  in  various 
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Other  parts  of  the  oil  regions ; the  range  of  emplo3^ment  inclnding 
every  form  of  unskilled  labor  from  steering  a “ mud  scow  ” (as  the 
road  wagon  was  then  facetiously  called  at  certain  seasons  when  the 
mud  predominated)  to  tool  dressing  and  the  pumping  of  oil  wells, 
pipe  screwing  for  the  construction  of  oil-pipe  lines,  and  mining  and 
selling  coal.  In  1874  he  became  a victim  of  sunstroke,  which 
incapacitated  him  from  further  active  participation  in  outdoor  pur- 
suits during  the  torrid  season.  This  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
towards  news  reporting  as  a healthful  and  remunerative  occupation. 
His  first  experience  in  this  branch  of  journalistic  effort  was  in 
reporting  oil  matters  for  the  Pittsburg  papers.  His  first  individual 
newspaper  venture  was  the  publication  of  the  Martinshurg  Laborers' 
Voice^  which  he  managed  for  a stock  company  in  1877  and  1878. 
Then  followed  a season  of  reporting  for  various  oil-country  journals, 
which  was  followed,  in  1881,  by  the  founding  of  the  Richburg  Echo., 
a daily  journal  intended  to  furnish  the  news  and  commercial  values 
of  the  New  York  oil  fields.  The  Echo  was  then  the  only  daily  in 
those  oil  fields,  and  about  “ the  only  paper  of  its  kind  anywhere.” 
It  lived  six  months,  and  in  every  way  was  a representative  frontier 
oil-country  newspaper,  not  much  for  style  so  far  as  beauty  and 
“make-up”  or  typographical  appearance  were  concerned,  but  it  was 
accurate,  reliable  and  prompt  in  the  gathering  and  publishing  of 
news.  Its  quarters,  which  were  neither  ornate  nor  commodious, 
were  located  for  convenience  and  economy  in  an  alley,  and  its 
numerous  staff,  not  unlike  the  plant  itself,  was  useful  rather  than 
ornamental.  The  opening  of  the  famous  “ 646,”  which  ushered 
Cherry  Grove  into  being  as  a commercial  quantity  representative 
of  oil  values,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Richburg,  even  as  the 
3^ear  before  Richburg  had  brought  disaster  to  numerous  Bradford 
doors.  The  fickle  folks  that  had  deserted  Bradford  for  Richburg 
were  now  ready  to,  and  did,  abandon  Richburg  for  the  more  pros- 
perous inducements  of  Cherry  Grove  and,  of  course.  The  Echo  could 
not  survive  the  departure  of  its  patrons.  Mr.  Bo3de  now  entered 
the  field  of  private  oil  reporting,  then  and  since  known  as  “scout- 
ing,” his  services  being  considered  valuable  by  the  Union  Oil 
Company,  then  the  largest  oil-producing  corporation  in  the  State. 
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The  function  of  the  “ oil  scout  ” was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  commercial  reporting.  Oil  values  being  subject  at  this 
time  to  speculative  conditions,  leading  producers  as  well  as  promi- 
nent brokers,  found  it  necessary  to  have  experienced  men  on  the 
ground  where  important  operations  were  contemplated  or  under  way. 
The  earliest  news  was  valuable  news,  and  exact  judgment  was  at 
a value  peculiarly  its  own.  Correct  information  had  a wonderfully 
effective  influence  on  floor  trading  in  the  oil  exchanges,  which  were 
then  influential  in  price  making.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  this  peculiar  Hue 
of  effort  was  moderately  successful,  and  he  could  be  depended 
upon  to  be  with  the  first  in  the  race  where  an  important  “ tip  ” 
was  at  stake. 

It  was  in  1885  that  Mr.  Boyle  purchased  the  Oil  City  Derrick^ 
with  which  his  name  has  been  prominently  identified  for  over 
twelve  years.  The  reputation  of  this  newspaper  is  not  confined 
to  its  city  of  publication,  but  it  is  known  all  over  the  State,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  properties  of  its  kind  to  be  found  any- 
where. Mr.  Boyle’s  individuality  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
its  success,  and  its  editorial  utterances  have  a weight  with  readers 
that  is  not  without  effect.  The  Derrick  is  an  authority  ou  all 
matters  pertaining  to  petroleum. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  been  twice  married.  In  1868  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Anna  T.  Bingham,  who  died  in  March,  1872.  One 
child  survives  from  this  union.  Four  years  after,  in  1876,  he 
wedded  Mary  Egan.  There  were  two  ehildren  by  this  marriage, 
both  of  whom  survive.  Mr.  Boyle  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
movements  relating  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  journalism. 


tlie  details  of  Pennsylvania’s  history  are  found  many 
instances  of  what  pluck  and  perseverance  will  accom- 
plish when  applied  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
stories  of  the  men  who  have  attained  the  standard 
of  success  form  interesting  chapters  of  life.  The 
subject  of  this  biography,  Walter  T.  Bradley,  is  a man  who  has 
made  himself  felt  in  the  business  world.  He  is  largely  identified 
with  the  coal  industry,  both  as  a wholesaler  and  retailer;  is  con- 
nected with  a number  of  mercantile  and  financial  organizations, 
and  in  Philadelphia’s  club  life  is  a prominent  figure.  Mr.  Bradley 
comes  of  an  old  family,  members  of  which  held  distinguished  posi- 
tions in  the  public  and  professional  life  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange 
and  is  prominent  in  several  of  the  representative  organizations 
which  have  an  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Philadel- 
phia’s prosperity. 

Wai^ter  T.  Bradley  is  self-made,  if  that  word  can  be  applied 
to  a man  who  has  received  an  alert,  enterprising  character  from 
several  generations  of  progressive  people.  His  grandfathers  on 
both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  were  Irishmen  of  old  and  excel- 
lent position,  and  both  left  the  unhappy  atmosphere  of  their  own 
country  to  try  the  more  propitious  circumstances  of  the  young 
nation.  Both  his  grandfathers  played  a very  important  part  in  the 
struggle  of  the  United  States  for  Independence.  Francis  Bradley, 
one  of  them,  was  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  and  was 
studying  in  Derry  College,  Ireland,  for  the  church,  when  England’s 
trouble  with  the  colonies  culminated  in  an  open  clash.  He  heard 

the  cry  of  freedom,  and,  heedless  of  his  parents’  advice  and  the 
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warning  of  liis  ecclesiastical  instructors,  brought  his  zeal  and 
strength  to  the  American  cause.  He  was  a color-bearer  when  he 
first  enlisted,  and  handed  down  to  his  children  the  bullet-riddled 
rags  and  tassels  that  had  once  been  a banner.  He  died  in  1820, 
in  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  The  other  patriotic  ancestor.  Dr. 
Sloan,  came  to  America  from  Ireland,  enlisted  in  the  martial 
ranks  when  the  war  broke  out,  and,  eventually,  located  in  Sussex 
County,  Delaware,  as  a practicing  physician.  The  great-grand- 
father, Dr.  Sloan,  married  into  the  early  English  Quaker  family 
of  Alfords,  of  Chester  County;  his  only  son,  Thomas  Sloan,  mar- 
ried a Quaker,  Hannah  Trego,  and  by  these  two  alliances  the 
Bradley  family  hold  connection  with  the  old  families  of  Trego  and 
others  of  equal  prominence.  From  the  Trego  family  Mr.  Bradley 
takes  his  middle  name.  Benjamin  West,  the  great  artist,  was  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  great-grandmother.  Mr.  Bradley’s  father, 
Thomas  Bradley,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Sloan,  lived  near  Smyrna,  Delaware,  where  Walter  T.  Bradley  was 
bom,  on  July  7,  1855.  They  moved  to  the  family  farm  near 
Newark,  Delaware,  where  the  father  died  five  years  later.  The 
boy  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1871,  and  was  employed  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  & Company  as  an  apprentice  in  the  book-binding  depart- 
ment. In  four  years  he  had  learned  his  trade.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
decided  that  if  he  was  to  try  his  strength  in  the  struggle  for  suc- 
cess he  would  need  a better  education  than  he  had  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  Newark.  When  his  four  years  were  completed,  he  went 
to  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  entered  the  Seminary  there  to  improve 
himself  in  the  branches  which  in  his  term  of  employment  he  had 
decided  upon  as  necessary  to  his  success.  Returning  to  Philadel- 
phia he  entered  the  business  world  as  a dealer  in  coal,  lime  and 
builders’  supplies  at  Tenth  and  Diamond  streets.  The  firm  was 
Green  & Bradley,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  their  trade  soon  obliged 
them  to  move  to  Ninth  Street,  below  Thompson.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1880,  the  junior  member  purchased  Mr.  Green’s  interest  in 
the  firm  and  began  alone  to  increase  his  business  with  much  suc- 
cess. Early  in  1885  he  purchased  the  business  of  the  late  Joseph 
B.  Hancock,  nearly  doubling  his  business  facilities,  and  more 
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recently  he  bought  the  adjoining  property,  still  further  increasing 
the  capacity  of  his  yard.  The  present  firm  (Walter  T.  Bradley  Com- 
pany) is  amongst  the  largest  firms  of  importers  of  cement  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  after  their  business  assumed  proportions  that  com- 
manded general  recognition,  they  were  given  the  Philadelphia 
agency  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company. 

When  the  necessity  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Builders’ 
Exchange  was  canvassed  among  the  business  men  of  the  city,  Mr, 
Bradley  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  project 
and  he  gave  his  name  and  support  to  it,  becoming  one  of  the 
incorporators.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Trades  League  and 
Philadelphia  Bourse  since  their  inception.  Mr.  Bradley  is  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League,  has  served  on  the  Membership  Commit- 
tees of  the  Manufacturers’  and  Columbia  Clubs,  and  was  among  the 
first  members  of  the  latter  organization.  He  lives  at  Fifteenth  and 
Oxford  streets,  having  resided  in  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Divisions 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  all  Philadelphia  movements  in  that  section, 
being  a Member  of  the  Fuel  Society  and  a Life  Member  and 
Director  of  the  Charitable  Society  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward.  Mr. 
Bradley  has  established  a Free  Library,  which  is  maintained  at  his 
own  personal  expense.  From  every  point  of  view  Mr.  Bradley  is 
a man  of  whom  his  city  and  State  may  well  be  proud,  for  he  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  energy  and  progress  which  means  in  every  walk 
of  life,  success. 


CdFJvIh. 


j^E^W  members  of  tbe  Bar  can  point  to  a more  active 
and  successful  career  than  the  subject  of  this  biog- 
raphy, Frank  Frederick  Brightly,  who  was  bom 
February  26,  1845,  the  old  district  of  Northern 
Liberties.  His  father  was  Frederick  C.  Brightly, 
for  fifty  years  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  the  author 
of  many  legal  works  which  bear  his  name.  Frank  Frederick 
Brightly  might  be  called  a “born  lawyer;”  he  has  known  little 
but  law  since  his  youth ; is  descended  from  lawyers,  and  his  name 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a legal  authority.  He  comes  from 
lawyers  on  both  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side,  his  mother  having 
been  Sarah  Corfield,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  D.  Corfield,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar  on  June  8,  1803,  and  was  a 
prominent  Whig  politician,  and  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  old  dis- 
trict of  Northern  Liberties.  Mr.  Brightly  is  the  nephew  of  Wil- 
liam Corfield,  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar, 
to  which  he  was  admitted  July  2,  1831.  So,  for  a period  of 
ninety-four  years,  Mr.  Brightly  and  his  ancestors,  for  three  gen- 
erations, have  been  actively  identified  with  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

Frank  Frederick  Brightly  was  educated  in  Philadelphia’s  public 
schools  and  is  an  alumnus  of  its  High  School ; he  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  father,  as  a student,  in  1861,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  took  the  law  course  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
February  ii,  1865,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  (being  then 
between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  old)  upon  a special  rule. 
Subsequently,  in  the  class  of  1866,  he  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Brightly  has 
always  been  actively  and  prominently  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
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■^his  profession,  but,  for  the  last  ten  years,  his  life  may  be  said  to 
be  a history  of  his  labors  as  a legal  author.  In  1887  he  first 
brought  out  his  Philadelphia  Digest — “ A Digest  of  the  Laws  and 
Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  from  1701  to  1887,” — a 
large  royal  octavo  of  1071  pages.  This  was  published  soon  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Bullitt  Bill,  and  was  adopted  as  the  official 
City  Digest. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Brightly  has  published  in  quick  succes- 
sion : In  1887,  “A  Supplement  to  Brightly ’s  Purdon’s  Digest ; ” 
in  1890,  Vol.  3 (in  two  parts)  of  “ Brightly’s  Digest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Decisions;”  in  1891,  Vol.  4 of  “Brightly’s  Digest  of  Penn- 
sylvania Decisions;”  in  1891,  “A  Supplement  to  Brightly’s 
Purdon’s  Digest;”  in  1893,  Brightly’s  New  York  Digest,  in  four 
volumes,  “ A Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  all  the  Courts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1892,”  now  the 
leading  digest  in  use  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1894  came  the 
Twelfth  Edition  of  “ Brightly’s  Purdon’s  Digest.”  This  book,  the 
leading  and  only  Pennsylvania  Digest  of  Statutes  for  nearly  a 
century,  did  not  suffer  at  Mr.  Brightly’s  hands,  as  all  the  seven 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  certi- 
fied that  “It  is  a decided  improvement  on  anything  heretofore  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  profession ; ” and  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  of  the  various  county  courts  throughout  the  State 
joined  in  the  complimentary  endorsement. 

In  1895  Mr.  Brightly  issued  the  Tenth  Edition  of  Binns’ 
Justice,  “ A Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  Magistrates  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace.”  In  1895  came  “ A Supplement  to  the 
Twelfth  Edition  of  Brightly’s  Purdon’s  Digest,”  and  then,  in  1896, 
Vol.  4 (a  new  edition  in  two  parts)  of  “ Brightly’s  Digest  of  Penn- 
sylvania Decisions,”  which  brought  the  Digest  of  Decisions  down 
to  November  i,  1895.  Mr.  Brightly  is  now  engaged  in  the  publi- 
cation of  “ Brightly’s  Quarterly  Digest,”  five  numbers  of  which 
have  been  issued,  and  which  is  designed  to  keep  his  Digest  of 
Decisions  up  to  date. 

Occupied  as  he  is  with  his  labors  as  a legal  author,  Mr. 
Brightly  still  attends  to  his  general  practice  at  the  Bar,  but  for 
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the  past  ten  years  lie  has  endeavored  to  confine  himself  to  prac- 
tice on  the  subjects  of  divorce,  marriage  and  kindred  matters 
involving  the  marital  relation,  upon  which  he  is  recognized  as  an 
authority. 

Mr.  Brightly  has  never  taken  much  interest  in  politics,  except 
that,  in  1884,  he  was  nominated  for  Common  Council  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  and  returned  elected 
by  a large  majority,  to  fill  the  nnexpired  term  of  John  Hunter, 
who  had  removed  from  the  city.  Mr.  Brightly  had  previously 
been  active  in  the  “ mandamus  investigation,”  and  his  election  to 
Councils  was  violently  opposed  in  certain  quarters,  the  result  of 
which  opposition  was,  first,  an  attempt  to  induce  the  court  to 
refuse  him  his  certificate  of  election,  and  upon  the  failure  of  that 
effort,  Mr.  Hunter  was  finally  induced  to  return  to  the  city,  and 
when  Councils  met,  in  April,  1884,  Mr.  Hunter  was  found  to  be 
in  his  seat,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

This  sketch  cannot  be  closed  without  some  mention  of  Mr. 
Brightly’s  law  library,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  select  in  the 
State.  To  accommodate  it  three  sides  of  each  office  are  shelved 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  contains  some  ten  thousand  volumes  on 
legal  subjects,  and  is  especially  rich  in  early  Pennsylvania 
imprints  of  Bradford  and  Franklin,  in  Pennsylvania  periodicals, 
(duplicates  of  many  of  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  public 
libraries),  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Reports,  in  statute  law, 
in  early  English  chronicles,  and  historical  and  philosophical  works. 


HE  educational  interests  of  the  country  engage  the 
attention  of  no  more  able  and  cultured  man  than 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  who  has  been  a leading  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  school  system  for 
the  past  score  of  years. 

Edward  Brooks  was  born  at  Stony  Point,  New  York.  His 
ancestry,  on  his  father’s  side,  is  English,  while  on  his  mother’s 
side  he  is  descended  from  one  of  the  leading  Dutch  families  which 
settled  New  York  State.  By  means  of  superior  common-school 
advantages,  in  connection  with  private  tuition  and  a natural  fond- 
ness for  study,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Dr.  Brooks  had  completed  a 
thorough  academic  course.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  his 
father’s  factory,  but  continued  to  study  literature,  mathematics, 
natural  science  and  literary  composition.  When  eighteen  he 
began  his  career  as  a teacher  in  the  village  school  of  Cudde- 
backville.  New  York.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  Liberty 
Normal  Institute,  where,  at  the  close  of  his  course,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  valedictorian  of  his  class.  While  attending  the 
Normal  School  he  was  invited  to  enter  the  University  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania  as  an  assistant  teacher,  with  the  opportunity  of 
continuing  his  studies  in  higher  mathematics  and  literature.  He 
so  distinguished  himself  in  those  branches  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  professor  being  taken  sick.  Dr.  Brooks  taught  the 
classes  in  higher  mathematics,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  professor.  The  year  after  he  had  charge,  also,  of  the 
department  of  literature. 

A change  in  the  administration  led  him  to  take  the  Chair  of 
Literature  and  Mathematics  in  the  Monticello  Academy,  New 
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York,  and  tke  following  year  lie  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  on  tlie  establishment  of  the  Normal 
School  there,  in  1855.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this 
institution  for  eleven  years,  during  which  time  he  developed  a 
system  of  mathematical  instruction  that  gave  the  Millersville 
school  a national  reputation,  and  has  been  the  ideal  after  which 
modern  text-books  on  arithmetic  have  been  shaped.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Normal  School,  and  under  him  the 
institution  achieved  a reputation  second  to  none  in  the  country. 
His  course  of  instruction  in  pedagogy  was  based  on  scientific 
principles,  and  the  teachers  he  trained  were  sought  far  and  wide, 
and  many  of  them  now  occupy  leading  educational  positions. 
Out  of  his  lectures  on  pedagogy  grew  his  two  works  on  educa- 
tion, “ Normal  Methods  of  Teaching  ” and  “ Mental  Science  and 
Culture,”  works  that  have  been  widely  used. 

His  volume  on  “ The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  ” is  a masterly 
production,  and  shows  the  author  to  be  a philosophic  thinker  of 
rare  powers  of  analysis  and  generalization.  In  1858  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College.  In 
1868  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers’  Association.  In  1876  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  accorded  him  by  three  dif- 
ferent institutions.  During  this  year  he  was  President  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  At 
the  Centennial  Exposition  he  had  charge  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Exhibit,  and  his  mathematical  works 
were  favorably  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  French  Commissioners 
of  Education.  In  1883  he  resigned  his  position  at  Millersville,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  School  of  Oratory,  which  he  soon  resigned 
to  engage  in  literary  and  general  educational  work.  His  services 
as  a lecturer  were  in  constant  demand.  He  gave  courses  of  lectures 
in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  connected  with  numerous 
summer  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers.  In  the  spring  of 
1891  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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The  most  important  work,  so  far,  with  which  he  has  been 
prominently  associated  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  is 
outlined  in  the  re-organization  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  with 
its  three  distinct  courses  of  instruction ; the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Girls’  Normal  School,  with  a two  years’  course  of  pro- 
fessional training;  the  establishment  of  a school  of  pedagogy  in 
connection  with  the  Boys’  High  School ; the  revision  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  arithmetic  for  the  elementary  schools ; the  re- 
organization of  the  course  in  drawing  for  the  elementary  schools ; 
the  organization  of  the  Educational  Club ; the  establishment  of 
an  educational  journal.  The  Teacher ; the  introduction  of  sight- 
singing into  the  public  schools,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  the  observance  of  Flag  Day  and  Penn  Day. 

In  1893  he  was  President  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and,  in  1894,  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  report  on  courses  of  study  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  country.  His  published  works  are  numerous, 
among  them  being  the  following : “ Normal  Primary  Arithmetic  ” 
(i860),  “Normal  Mental  Arithmetic”  (1859),  “Normal  Elementary 
Arithmetic”  (1863),  “Normal  Written  Arithmetic”  (1861),  “Union 
Arithmetic”  (1877),  “New  Normal  Written  Arithmetic”  (1877), 
“Higher  Arithmetic”  (1876),  “Elementary  Algebra”  (1871), 
“Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry”  (1865),  “Philosophy 
of  Arithmetic”  (1876),  “Normal  Methods  of  Teaching”  (1879), 
“Mental  Science  of  Culture”  (1882),  “Plane  and  Solid  Geometry’’ 
(1889),  “The  Story  of  the  Iliad”  (1890),  “The  Story  of  the 
Odyssey”  (1891),  “Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry”  (1891) 
“Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic”  (1895),  “Normal  Standard 
Arithmetic”  (1896)  and  the  “Story  of  the  ^neid.” 
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HILB  a distinguisiied  ancestry  counts  for  mucli, 
and  notable  family  connections  may  bave  consider- 
able influence  in  advancing  a man’s  career,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  tbat  tbe  sons  of  great  men 
always  become  great  themselves.  In  fact,  tbe 
bistory  of  tbe  country  fnmisbes  more  than  a few  instances  of  tbe 
prominence  of  one  generation  and  tbe  obscurity  of  tbe  next  in 
line.  But,  wben  natural  ability  and  inborn  spirit  of  progress  are 
added  to  tbe  advantages  of  brilliant  connections,  success  is  almost 
certain  to  follow.  Tbis  is  exemplified  in  tbe  career  of  William 
Findlay  Brown,  wbo,  altbougb  be  bas  scarcely  yet  reached  bis 
prime,  bas  won  tbe  laurels  of  distinguished  citizenship  and  tbe 
prominence  of  a leading  man  of  affairs.  Mr.  Brown  bas  among 
bis  immediate  ancestors  a member  of  Congress,  a Collector  of  tbe 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  two  Governors,  a United  States  Senator  and 
a Director  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Mint.  Wben  but  nineteen  years 
of  age  be  bad  passed  through  several  schools  and  bad  graduated 
from  Lafayette  College,  and  from  tbat  time  on  bis  career  bas 
been  a duplication  of  tbat  of  bis  family  predecessors. 

W11.LIAM  Findlay  Brown  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July 
23,  1861.  His  father  was  Charles  Brown  and  bis  mother  Eliza- 
beth Sbunk  Brown.  His  great-grandfather  was  William  Findlay, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  bis  grandfather  on  tbe  maternal 
side  was  Francis  R.  Sbunk,  also  a Governor.  Mr.  Brown’s  father 
was  a member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  Collector  of  tbe 
Port  of  Philadelphia,  and  bad  held  a number  of  other  high  offices. 
Few  young  men  begin  life  with  more  favorable  family  conditions 
and  ancestral  prominence  than  bad  William  Findlay  Brown. 
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Every  member  of  his  family  had  attained  distinetion  in  some 
field  or  other,  and  when  he  began  his  manhood  it  was  no  sur- 
prise that  he  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  school  at  Chester 
and  Race  streets,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Wilmington  Con- 
ference Academy,  Dover,  Delaware,  in  1876.  He  then  went  to 
Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1880.  During  his  entire  school-life  he  displayed  the  possession 
of  studious  qualities  of  mind  and  a thorongh  aptitude  for  self- 
improvement.  Prepared  by  his  thorough  education,  he  decided  to 
study  law,  and,  after  leaving  Lafayette  College,  he  began  to  fit 
himself  for  this  profession,  in  the  meantime  entering  into  business 
occupation.  This  he  discontinued,  however,  and  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1891,  at  which  he  has  been  active  ever  since.  As 
a business  man  he  won  wide  recognition  for  his  thoronghness  and 
progressive  methods,  but  it  has  been  in  public  life  and  as  a law- 
yer that  he  has  attained  his  chief  distinction.  Shortly  after  his 
active  participation  in  the  practice  of  the  law  he  came  into  the 
notice  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  who  saw  in  him  a man 
admirably  fitted  to  represent  the  Democratic  party.  Accordingly 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Select  Council  from  the  Twenty- 
second  Ward,  and  served  from  April,  1893,  to  April,  1896.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  a candidate  for  Sheriff  of 
Philadelphia  County  against  Samuel  M.  Clement,  but  was  defeated. 
As  a member  of  the  Upper  Branch  of  Councils,  however,  he 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  his 
particular  constituency.  He  was  very  active  throughout  his  entire 
term  in  pressing  to  passage  many  bills  of  importance  and  a num- 
ber of  measures  which  were  designed  to  advance  the  interests 
which  he  represented.  Mr.  Brown’s  legal  training  and  sound 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  natural  ability,  made  him  a valuable 
member  of  committees,  and  in  the  drawing  of  ordinances  he  was  of 
great  assistance  to  his  associates.  Throughout  his  entire  career 
he  was  always  on  the  alert  to  further  improvements  in  his  ward, 
as  well  as  in  the  city  at  large,  and  as  a Selectman  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  brightest  and  brainiest  in  the  entire  Council- 
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manic  body.  Among  the  measures  which  owe  their  passage,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  his  influence  and  support  were  the  ordinances 
appropriating  ^130,000  for  improvement  of  roads  and  giving 
employment  during  the  depressed  period  of  1894,  the  removal  of 
the  Washington  Monument  from  Independence  Square,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  evil  of  the  mandamus  to  a minimum  and  the 
widening  of  Delaware  Avenue.  All  efforts  which  tended  to 
improve  and  facilitate  the  city’s  commerce  and  to  advance  Phila- 
delphia as  a municipality  invariably  had  the  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Brown.  He  was  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
and  popular  with  his  colleagues  in  both  chambers  of  Council.  All 
through  his  service  in  Select  Council  Mr.  Brown  demonstrated 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  legislators  this  city  ever  had. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Council  Mr.  Brown  has  given  his 
entire  attention  to  the  practice  of  the  law  and  his  corporation 
connections.  At  the  same  time,  all  movements  which  tend  to 
advance  the  city’s  good,  and  which  are  put  forward  in  the  nature 
of  improvements,  find  in  him  a warm  advocate  and  supporter. 
Aside  from  his  services  in  an  ofidcial  capacity  he  has  become 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  Philadelphia  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  he  has  established  his  reputation  in  every 
particular  as  a model  representative  of  his  city,  and  one  who 
embodies  the  most  desirable  type  of  a progressive  Pennsylvanian. 
Mr.  Brown  is  counsel  for  several  large  corporations,  and  as  such 
is  associated  with  the  financial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the 
community  to  a considerable  extent.  He  has  a general  practice 
in  the  civil  courts,  and  it  is  a large  and  continually  growing  one, 
a fact  due  chiefly  to  his  ability  and  integrity. 

While  active  in  public  life  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Brown  is  essentially  a man  of  domestic  habits.  He  is 
married  to  Julia  S.  Willits,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Willits, 
a prominent  divine  and  noted  lecturer.  They  have  three  children : 
William  Findlay  Brown,  Jr.,  Paul  Willits  Brown  and  Robert 
Irwin  Brown. 


N nothing  has  the  progressive  spirit  for  which  Penn- 
sylvanians are  widely  known  been  more  fully 
demonstrated  than  in  the  marvelous  development 
which  the  past  few  years  has  brought  in  the 
domain  of  the  street  railway.  Electrically  propelled 
cars  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  slow  service  of  those 
drawn  by  horses,  and  even  the  country  districts  are  gridironed  with 
the  rails  for  these  triumphs  of  modem  transportation  progress. 
Well  known  among  the  men  whose  enterprise  has  made  a revolu- 
tion in  the  railway  world  is  William  M.  Brown,  who,  with  all  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  his  generation,  threw  his  whole  energies 
into  the  introduction  and  development  of  what  is  now  a generally 
used  method  of  urban  and  suburban  transportation.  Appreciating 
the  requirements  of  the  hour,  and  having  the  foresight  to  per- 
ceive the  demands  of  the  future,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  and  operation  of  electric  street  railways, 
and  evidence  of  his  energy  and  ability  is  given  by  the  prominent 
position  he  holds  in  the  management  of  such  roads  in  his  own  as 
well  as  in  neighboring  States,  and  in  the  far  South,  to  which 
section,  even,  his  enterprise  has  reached,  and  in  whose  progressive 
development  he  has  been  a factor  of  no  little  importance. 

William  M.  Brown  was  bom  in  Greenville,  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1850.  He  is  the  son  of  V.  S.  and  Lydia  J. 
Brown,  and  is  descended,  on  both  sides,  from  old  Pennsylvania 
families  that  have  achieved  much  that  is  conspicuously  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Keystone  State.  His  early  education  was 
such  as  could  be  had  in  the  common  schools  of  Iowa,  where  his 
boyhood  and  youth  were  spent.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
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returned  to  his  native  State,  and  entered  upon  a course  in  Powers’ 
Commercial  College,  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he 
acquired  a thorough  theoretical  insight  into  the  details  of  business 
transactions  that,  put  into  practice  in  later  life,  has  been  of  vast 
service  to  him,  and  contributed,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  his  suc- 
cess. He  next  took  a two  years’  course  in  the  New  Castle  One 
Study  College,  where  he  added  further  to  that  stock  of  knowledge 
which  his  remarkable  business  achievements  show  him  to  possess. 
Earnest  application  having  by  this  time  qualified  him  for  teach- 
ing, for  two  tenns  he  taught  school,  devoting  his  spare  hours  to 
further  study.  A place  as  bookkeeper  in  a bank  was  then  offered 
to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  post  and  filled  it  with  fidelity  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Brown  began  the  study  of  law  in  1873,  in  the  office 
of  the  late  Judge  McMichael,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  Lawrence  County  Bar.  Until  1883  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  February  of  that  year  was 
tendered  and  accepted  a position  as  Special  Agent  in  the  United 
States  Land  Ofiice.  This  post,  however,  he  resigned  in  the  August 
of  the  same  year.  In  1888,  his  practice  having  been  for  five 
years  interrupted  by  other  pursuits,  he  resumed  the  law  in  con- 
nection with  the  firm  of  Winternitz,  McConahy  & Brown.  But 
two  years  later  his  street  railway  interests  again  demanded  his 
attention  and  forced  his  severance  from  the  Bar.  He  was  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Standard  Paper  Company  from  1885  until  1887, 
although  he  entered  the  mercantile  world  in  1884,  at  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Brown,  Thompson  & Company,  general  dealers.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  this  business  that  he  first  became  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  progressive  street  railway  movement, 
and  became  a partner  in  the  finn  of  Townsend  & Brown,  electric 
railway  contractors,  a concern  which  is  well  knovm  as  the  con- 
structor of  many  lines,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  connection  rapidlj'  brought  Mr. 
Brown  into  prominence  in  street  railway  circles,  and  he  soon 
became  identified  with  the  management  of  the  New  Castle  Electric 
Street  Railway,  taking,  in  1890,  the  responsible  position  of  \"ice- 
President  and  Manager  of  the  road,  which  position  he  continued 
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to  fill  until  1896,  when  he  became  a member  of  its  Directorate,  as 
well  as  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Turning  his  eyes  to  the 
South,  and  perceiving  the  rapid  development  of  the  section,  he 
became  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  construction  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Street  Railway,  located  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, in  the  affairs  of  which  corporation  he  has  ever  since  been 
active.  He  now  holds  a place  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
road,  in  whose  success  he  takes  an  intense  interest.  The  State 
of  New  York,  too,  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  ener- 
getic enterprise,  evidenced  in  the  constrnction  of  an  electric  line 
in  Syracuse,  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  road,  too,  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  active  and  prominent.  He  is  a Director  and  President  of  the 
Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Company,  which  is  at  present 
operating  the  line. 

Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
city  in  which  he  had  made  his  home,  and  being  greatly  interested 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  its  municipal  business,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
sented to  devote  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  active  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  New  Castle,  and  served  the  people  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  as  a member  of  the  Select  Council,  which  post  he  held  for 
eight  years.  Although  taking  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
County,  State  and  Nation,  and  being  concerned,  as  a good  citizen, 
in  the  proper  administration  of  their  respective  governments,  he 
has  not  taken  a prominent  place  in  partisan  politics,  and  has  never 
consented  to  accept  any  other  public  office  at  the  hands  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  until  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  from  the  Forty- 
seventh  Senatorial  District,  for  the  term  ending  in  1900. 

In  1884  Mr.  Brown  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret 
C.  Foltz.  They  have  two  children.  Practically  the  whole  of  his 
time  is  now  taken  up  in  the  development  of  the  various  electric  rail- 
ways in  which  he  is  interested,  and  by  his  duties  as  a Direetor 
in  the  companies  controlling  and  operating  them,  though  he  still 
finds  time  to  forward,  as  far  as  lays  within  his  power,  the  interests 
of  New  Castle  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


D Jolin  C.  Bullitt  done  nothing  else  more  deserving 
of  honor  than  the  drafting  of  the  charter  under  which 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  now  governed,  his  fame 
would  still  descend  to  posterity,  for  the  “ Bullitt 
Bill,”  as  it  is  generally  known,  is  a monument  to  its  author’s 
clear-sightedness,  ability  and  worth.  But  Mr,  Bullitt’s  entire  life 
has  been  one  of  usefulness,  and  it  is  marked  by  events  which  now 
point,  like  stepping  stones,  the  way  of  his  success. 

John  C.  Bullitt  was  born  February  lo,  1824,  Jefferson 
County,  Kentucky,  at  “ Oxmoor,”  the  old  thousand-acre  estate  of 
that  branch  of  the  Bullitt  family.  Mr,  Bullitt’s  genealogy  is  a 
brilliant  one.  When  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  one  of  the 
Languedoc  Huguenots  who  fled  from  the  persecution  that  followed 
was  Benjamin  Bullitt,  who  came  to  America  and  cast  his  lot  as  a 
planter  near  Port  Tobacco,  Maryland;  and  his  grandchildren  were 
among  those  who  made  the  history  of  the  growing  colonies.  One 
of  them,  Cuthbert  Bullitt,  became  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Virginia,  and  another.  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt,  in  1773,  visited 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Louisville.  Alex- 
ander S.  Bullitt  married  a niece  of  Patrick  Henry  and  made  his 
home  on  the  Kentucky  manor,  now  owned  by  his  grandson,  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  In  politics  and  the  records  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  the  Southern  States  many  other  sons  have 
brought  honor  to  the  family  name.  On  the  maternal  side  of  Mr. 
Bullitt’s  ancestry  was  Colonel  Josiah  Fry,  conspicuous  in  Virginia’s 
history,  who  met  his  death  while  leading  his  regiment  in  Brad- 
dock’s  campaign,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Washington. 
John  Christian  Bullitt  received  his  education  at  Centre  College, 
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Danville,  Kentucky,  graduating  at  eighteen.  He  followed  the 
vocation  pointed  out  to  him  by  family  example,  and  after  studying 
law  at  the  University  of  Lexington,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at 
Louisville  in  1845,  being  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
spent  a few  years  in  practice  in  that  and  other  cities  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  and,  in  1849,  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  remained 
from  that  time.  The  field  of  politics  opened  to  him  with  tempting 
promise,  and  his  assertive  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  remain 
silent  where  his  convictions  were  so  strong.  He  had  been  bred  a 
Whig,  and  as  such  he  entered  the  political  arena,  making  his 
first  address,  an  able  and  forcible  one,  at  a meeting  in  the  Chinese 
Museum  Building  at  Ninth  and  Sansom  streets,  July  8,  1850. 
When  the  Whig  party  came  to  an  end  Mr.  Bullitt  found  that 
Democracy  nearest  approached  his  views,  and  he  became  a Demo- 
crat. His  conservatism  never  made  any  sacrifices  to  party  fealty, 
however,  and  his  independence  in  this  respect  has  placed  him  as 
a leader  among  other  thoughtful  men  of  his  kind. 

Corporation  law  was  the  special  branch  of  practice  in  which 
he  made  his  success,  and  he  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  railroad  and  banking  companies.  When,  in 
1873,  there  came  the  colossal  crash  of  the  banking  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  & Company,  and  the  fall  of  the  noted  Philadelphia  financier 
wLo  had,  by  his  energy  and  enthusiasm,  supplied  to  the  United 
States  the  financial  sinews  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bullitt,  as  counsel  for 
the  bankers,  became  the  directing  mind  in  the  settlement  of  that 
great  estate,  and  by  his  good  judgment  and  unceasing  efforts  had  at 
last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  creditors  satisfied.  Another 
notable  evidence  of  his  deep  grasp  of  complicated  business  situa- 
tions was  indicated  when  he  was  counsel  for  the  syndicate  of 
capitalists  who  sought  to  rescue  the  Reading  Railroad  and  place 
it  on  a paying  footing  some  years  ago.  His  success  at  the  Bar 
has  brought  him  a practice  surpassed,  probably,  by  none  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  he  is  counsel  for  some  of  the  greatest  interests  in  the 
country.  The  city  charter  drawn  by  Mr.  Bullitt,  and  adopted 
largely  through  his  efforts,  has  given  the  city  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  serviceable  municipal  governments  in  this  country. 
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In  1896,  when  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  adopted  a 
silver  platform,  Mr.  Bullitt  at  once  decided  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port that  ticket,  and  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  other  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats  who  adhered  to  the  sound-money  principle.  As 
Chairman  of  the  committee  thus  formed  he  waged  a tireless  battle 
in  the  State,  and  was  one  of  those  who  first  proposed  the  Con- 
vention in  Indianapolis  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Palmer 
and  Buckner  on  the  Jeffersonian  Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Bullitt’s 
distinctive  characteristics  are  a sound  judgment,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  indomitable  energy  and  a spotless  integrity,  quali- 
ties which  have  placed  him  high  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community.  The  “ Bullitt  Bill,”  of  which  he  is  the  father,  was 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  1883,  passed  June  i,  1885,  and 
went  into  effect  April  i,  1887.  Mr.  Bullitt  as  a financier  and 
political  economist  enjoys  a national  reputation,  and  his  plan  for 
the  reform  of  the  currency  system,  as  outlined  to  the  Currency 
Commission,  October  18,  1897,  was  generally  pronounced  a master- 
ful production. 


II. — 6 
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OTH  by  the  rights  of  distinguished  parentage — dis- 
tinguished because  of  the  warm  interest  and  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  State 
taken  by  his  father — and  by  the  still  greater  right 
of  untiring  energy  and  progressive  business  methods, 
James  D.  Gallery,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  identified  with 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  a factor  of  large  worth  and  influ- 
ence. In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  successful  business  men,  and  his  interests  not  only  in 
the  commercial  affairs  of  his  city,  but  in  the  charitable  institutions 
thereof  have  established  upon  an  immutable  basis  his  reputation  as 
a representative  citizen. 

James  D.  CaleERY  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
November  ii,  1857.  James  Gallery,  his  father,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  enterprising  men  of  Pittsburg,  and  from  1885, 
until  his  death,  in  1889,  was  President  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western  Railroad  Gompany.  He  was  bom  in  Gounty  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  in  1833,  and  although  of  Irish  birth  was  thoroughly 
American  in  all  his  qualities.  He  belonged  to  the  farming  class, 
and  came  of  a most  respectable  family,  being  trained  in  his  boy- 
hood in  all  those  traits  which  tended  to  make  him  a man  of 
sterling  integrity  and  honor.  From  the  time  he  landed  in 
America  until  his  death  his  career  was  a series  of  progressive 
movements,  and  well  earned  distinctions.  In  Allegheny  and  Pitts- 
burg his  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  honored 
names.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  inherited  his 
many  excellent  traits.  From  his  mother,  too,  James  D.  Gallery 
has  received  many  qualities  which  contributed  to  his  success.  Het 
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maiden  name  was  Rose  A.  Downing.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  James  D.  Gallery  started  in  business  with  his  father 
in  Pittsburg,  the  firm  name  being  James  Gallery  & Gompany, 
tanners  and  leather  merchants.  In  1878  he  was  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  it  was  through  his  untiring  industry  and 
close  attention  to  the  firm’s  affairs  that  much  of  its  success  was 
attained.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  April  5,  1889,  he  became 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  One  brother,  William  D.,  and  his 
mother.  Rose  A.  Gallery,  were  the  other  members.  It  continues  a 
leader  in  Western  Pennsylvania  to  the  present  time,  there  having 
been  an  addition  made  of  another  brother,  Gharles  D.,  who  became 
a member  in  1894.  The  firm’s  business  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  that  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gallery  is  one  of  those  men, 
who,  possessed  of  so  many  attributes  that  lead  to  success,  cannot 
confine  themselves  to  any  one  channel  for  the  outlet  of  their  abili- 
ties. He  has  been  President,  since  1888,  of  the  Second  Avenue 
Passenger  Railway  Gompany,  and  its  leased  and  controlled  lines, 
operating  in  this  city  and  Allegheny  Gounty,  which  include  about 
sixty-five  miles  of  street  railway  in  all.  These  lines  became  con- 
solidated in  1894,  and  since  that  time  the  company  has  taken 
control  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Railway  and  Pittsburg,  Allegheny 
and  Mancher  Traction  Gompany,  which  operates  in  Pittsburg  and 
has  control  of  all  the  important  lines  in  Allegheny  and  Mononga- 
hela  Valley  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  Mr.  Gallery  serves  as  President 
of  the  consolidated  lines,  known  as  the  United  Traction  Gompany; 
he  is  also  President  of  the  Gity  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  and 
is  a Director  of  National  Bank  of  Gommerce.  Mr.  Gallery  is  also 
a Director  of  the  Gity  Insurance  Gompany  of  Pittsburg,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  has  demonstrated  the  versatility  of  his  attainments. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Western  Railway  Gom- 
pany, continuing  in  that  post  for  several  years.  He  is  a Director 
of  the  West  End  Passenger  Railway  and  many  other  companies. 

Mr.  Gallery  received  his  early  education  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
public  schools  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  and  after  this  founda- 
tion had  been  laid  for  a more  complete  education  he  was  sent  to 
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Notre  Dame  College.  The  same  industrious  disposition  which 
distinguished  him  in  his  youth  made  Mr.  Gallery  successful  in 
the  pursuit  of  business  affairs,  and  his  progress  in  this  field  has 
been  remarkable.  However,  he  finds  much  time  to  devote  to  chari- 
table affairs,  and  is  identified  with  some  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  this  nature  in  Pittsburg  and  the  surrounding  districts.  He  was 
an  incorporator  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery  and  also  Calvary  Ceme- 
tery, of  Pittsburg.  He  is  a Director  of  St.  Paul’s  Orphan  Asylum 
and  of  the  Boys’  Protectory.  He  is  also  a Director  in  the  Rosalia 
Foundling  Asylum  and  he  is  a Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Mercy 
Hospital.  His  interest  in  charitable  and  religious  matters  has  led 
him  to  occupy  positions  in  a managerial  capacity  with  a number  of 
Catholic  institutions  of  Pittsburg.  His  business  interests  extend 
outside  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Fair- 
port  Terminal  Company,  of  Fairport,  Ohio,  which  controls  the 
Fairport  docks. 

Mr.  Gallery  was  married,  October  27,  1885,  to  Marcella  Howley. 
They  have  four  children,  three  boys,  Dawson,  William  and  Charles, 
and  one  daughter,  Marcella.  Mr.  Gallery  has  never  held  any  public 
office  of  any  character  whatever,  notwithstanding  his  interest  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  advancement  of  Pittsburg  and  the 
State  at  large.  He  is  a very  active,  energetic  business  man,  of 
modest,  pleasant  manners,  and  one  who  enjoys  great  popularity. 
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F late  years  the  young  men  have  shown  a decided 
tendency  to  forge  to  the  front  and  take  those 
high  places  for  which  their  talents  fit  them.  The 
time  was  when  age  was  considered  necessary  to 
wisdom,  and  youth  stood  diffidently  by  and  respect- 
fully waited  until  the  older  workers  one  by  one  dropped  out.  But 
in  the  present  progressive  age  diffidence  has  no  place,  a condition 
particularly  true  of  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  the  medical 
world,  during  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  many  radical 
changes,  many  innovations,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  young  men, 
just  from  college,  should  be  equipped  with  all  the  latest  discoveries 
of  their  profession,  and  should  rapidly  gather  about  them  practices 
as  great  as  even  the  most  eminent  enjoyed  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  Of  this  class  is  Dr.  J.  Abbott  Cantrell,  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
though  a comparatively  young  man,  has  evidenced  his  possession 
of  peculiar  fitness  for  the  profession,  and  has  already  won  his 
laurels  in  the  medical  field. 

John  Abbott  Cantrell  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1863.  His  father  was  Dr.  James 
H.  Cantrell,  a prominent  physician,  and  once  a Democratic  nominee 
for  Coroner  of  Philadelphia  County.  His  mother  was  IMatilda  M. 
Fuller,  who  came  of  a well  known  Philadelphia  family.  His 
parental  grandmother  was  named  Henry,  a relative  being  James 
Henry,  a high  officer  of  the  English  army  stationed  in  Africa. 
His  maternal  grandparents  were  John  and  Elizabeth  Fuller,  the 
former  being  a descendant  of  John  Fuller,  who  came  over  in  the 
“ Mayflower,”  and  the  only  Fuller  in  the  first  directory  published. 
The  Fuller  cradle  was  shown  at  the  Old  Folks’  building  at  the 
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Centennial.  Dr.  Cantrell’s  earlier  education  was  acquired  in  tlie 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  broader  training  which  has  aided  him  so  much  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  On  completing  his  course  in  the  public 
schools  he  entered  the  Episcopal  Academy,  from  which,  after 
making  commendable  progress,  he  was  graduated  in  1880.  He 
became  a member  of  the  class  of  1885  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  at  the  completion  of  his  first  year  left  that  institu- 
tion and  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1885.  Immediately  upon  completing  his  course  at  the  Jefferson 
College,  Dr.  Cantrell,  appreciating  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
decided  to  qualify  himself  in  a specialty,  and  began  a closer  study 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  which  special  line  he  has  since  prac- 
ticed. His  first  post  was  as  Adjutant  Professor  of  Skin  Diseases 
at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  of  Medi- 
cine. He  resigned  this  position  in  1891.  From  1888  until  1893 
he  was  instructor  in  the  same  specialty  in  Jefferson  College. 
While  instructor  here  he  was  Chief  of  the  Clinic,  and  under  his 
fostering  care  the  department  was  greatly  built  up.  This  post, 
however,  he  resigned  to  accept  a Professorship  in  the  Department 
of  Skin  Diseases  in  the  Polyclinic,  which  important  chair  he  still 
holds.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Dermatologist  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  and  still  remains  connected  with  that  institution  in 
the  same  capacity.  Besides  these  eminent  connections,  the  general 
recognition  which  the  peculiar  attainments  of  Dr.  Cantrell  have 
met  with  by  the  profession  is  illustrated  in  a number  of  similar 
positions  which  he  has  held,  among  them  being  Dermatologist  of 
St.  Agnes’  Hospital  from  1890  to  1893,  and  Dermatologist  of  the 
Southern  Dispensary  from  1893  to  1895.  Dr.  Cantrell  is  now 
Dermatologist  in  the  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Hospital,  to 
which  of&ce  he  was  elected  at  the  time  the  institution  was  first 
opened.  In  the  spring  of  1890  Dr.  Cantrell  was  solicited  to  accept 
the  Lectureship  on  Skin  Diseases  at  Jefferson  Hospital.  Perhaps 
no  member  of  the  profession  has  contributed  more  largely  to 
American  medical  literature  along  the  lines  of  his  specialty  than 
has  Dr.  Cantrell,  who  has  written  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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articles  for  various  publications,  many  of  which  are  looked  upon 
as  standard  treatises  upon  the  subjects,  and  have  been  widely 
reproduced. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  June,  1895,  Cantrell  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Louise  Loftus  Nixon,  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 
They  have  one  child,  a boy,  Harold  Thorp,  who  was  born  on  the 
30th  day  of  October,  1896.  Dr.  Cantrell’s  wife  is  a direct  descen- 
dant of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  famous  astronomer,  and  also 
numbers  Robert  Morris,  the  famous  patriot  of  Revolutionary  times, 
among  her  ancestors.  The  Rittenhouse  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  America,  the  original  Rittenhouse  having,  in  1644,  come  from 
Germany,  where  the  family  tree  runs  into  royal  lines  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  were  the  first  paper  makers  in  America,  William 
Rittenhouse  having  established  his  mill  near  Germantown,  in 
1690,  and  members  of  the  family  have  continued  in  the  paper- 
making industry  from  that  day  until  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Cantrell  is  devoting  the  whole  of  his  professional  attention 
to  the  practice  of  Dermatology,  in  which  he  has  achieved  note- 
worthy prominence.  In  personal  appearance  the  Doctor  is  a very 
commanding  man.  He  is  six  feet  and  one-half  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  235  pounds.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  his 
every-day  life  is  his  domesticity,  his  home  being  a thoroughly 
happy  one.  Most  of  his  leisure  hours  are  spent  around  the  family 
hearthstone,  which  is  made  attractive  by  his  jovial  disposition,  his 
sense  of  humor  and  the  refining  influence  of  his  estimable  wife, 
who  is  a lady  of  the  highest  accomplishments.  It  is  to  these 
same  genial  qualities  scarcely  less  than  to  his  scientific  attain- 
ments that  the  Doctor  owes  the  high  place  he  has  won  in  his 
profession.  Besides  this,  his  contributions,  through  the  medical 
press,  to  the  literature  of  Dermatology  and  general  medicine,  have 
gained  for  him  a national  reputation. 


the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  many  life  stories  woven,  telling  of  the 
struggles,  trials  and  final  triumphs  of  men  who 
began  life  with  scarcely  anything  to  their  credit 
but  honest,  healthful  parentage.  There  is  none 
who  better  illustrates  this  class  of  self-made  men  than  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  George  Bradford  Carr,  who  has,  unaided  by  any 
one,  made  himself  a leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession. 
His  story  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  one. 

George  Bradford  Carr  was  bom  in  North  Bridgewater, 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  on  December  lo,  1847. 
father  was  George  Gage  Carr  and  his  mother  was  Julia  A.  Brett, 
whose  father,  Zibeon  Brett,  was  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Benjamin  Carr,  who  lived  in  Rearfield,  Maine, 
where  Mr.  Carr’s  father  was  born.  In  him  are  united  the  best 
traits  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch.  His  father  was  a man  of  strong 
personality,  and  both  his  parents  were  devotedly  pious,  all  day 
Sunday  being  given  up  to  religious  matters.  This  influence  had 
a considerable  effect  upon  his  later  life  and  character.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  very  young,  however,  and  his  father 
married  a Miss  Thankful  Whitney  Chandler,  who  is  now  living, 
and  whose  love  and  affection  for  him  have  largely  directed  the 
course  of  his  life.  He  left  New  England  in  1867,  and  from  then 
until  now  scarcely  a week  has  passed  that  he  has  not  written  to 
her  and  she  to  him  in  return.  She  is  now  in  her  seventy-sixth 
year.  His  father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years  on 
February  27,  1896.  George  Bradford  Carr’s  early  education  was 
obtained  in  a little  schoolhouse  three  miles  away  from  his  home, 
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but  with  the  war  his  father  lost  all  he  had,  the  young  man  was 
compelled  to  go  to  work  to  help  the  family,  entering  a shoe 
factory,  where,  for  the  first  six  months,  he  earned  three  dollars  a 
week.  About  1867  his  earning  capacity  was  a thousand  dollars  a 
year.  In  1868  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  intending  to  become  a teacher,  but  later 
went  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  There  he  found  the  social  conditions 
absolutely  unlike  those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and, 
becoming  discouraged,  finally  decided,  in  1869,  to  settle  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  secured  employment  with  the  firm  of  Sailer  & 
Lewin,  313  Arch  Street,  then  the  largest  shoe  manufacturers  in 
the  city.  In  a short  time  he  succeeded  in  earning  as  high  as 
thirty-five  dollars  a week,  managing  to  save  money,  until  early  in 
July,  1871,  he  determined  to  quit  shoemaking  forever,  and  making 
a settlement  with  the  firm,  found  himself  the  possessor  of  four 
hundred  dollars.  Deciding  to  make  the  study  of  law  his  occupa- 
tion, he  entered  the  office  of  Amos  Briggs,  530  Walnut  Street,  at 
a salary  of  three  dollars  per  week,  agreeing  to  do  errands  while 
he  studied.  In  March,  1872,  however,  his  preceptor  was  appointed 
a Judge,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was  elected  to  the  Bench. 
Mr.  Carr  then  entered  the  office  of  George  L.  Crawford,  finally,  in 
June,  1873,  passing  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 
His  means  were  all  exhausted,  however,  and  he  was  in  debt  for 
board ; so  he  started  again  in  the  business  of  shoemaking.  He 
went  to  his  native  town,  the  name  of  which  had  been  changed 
from  North  Bridgewater  to  Brockton,  and  there  found  employ- 
ment, Avith  a man  who  had  known  him  all  his  life,  in  his  shoe 
factory,  at  twenty-one  dollars  per  week.  He  worked  during  the 
entire  summer,  sometimes  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  a day,  and  in 
September,  1873,  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  Philadelphia 
County.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Crawford  until  1876,  and  then 
went  to  137  and  139  South  Fifth  Street,  where  he  took  offices 
and  continued  for  twenty  years,  until  September,  1896.  In  1883, 
from  overwork,  he  fell  ill  and  the  doctors  believed  he  would  never 
recover,  but,  eventually,  broken  down  in  health,  his  practice  all 
gone  and  without  a penny  in  the  world,  he  began  life  again. 
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As  Ills  practice  had  been  a miscellaneous  one  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Orphans’  Court,  he  again  turned  his 
attention  to  that  field,  and  with  a success  that  to  his  friends 
seemed  more  than  surprising.  It  took  him  but  a short  time  to 
recoup  his  fortunes  and  re-establish  himself  in  his  profession. 
Shortly  afterward  he  became  interested  in  the  celebrated  law  suits 
concerning  the  Danville,  Hazleton  and  Wilkes-Barre  Railroad, 
which  ran  through  the  great  coal  fields,  and  in  which  he  was  a 
Director  from  1877  to  1883.  He  drew  the  contracts  between  that 
company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  to  whom  the 
road  is  now  leased,  which  became  the  subject  of  litigation,  and 
which,  as  yet,  remains  undetermined.  In  1896  he  removed  his 
law  offices  to  the  Girard  Building,  where  he  enjoys  a large  and 
lucrative  practice.  On  the  ist  of  July,  1896,  he  was  appointed  by 
Amos  H.  Mylin,  Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  Special  Attorney 
for  the  Commonwealth,  to  represent  him  in  what  are  known  as  mer- 
cantile license  cases  in  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  now  holds. 
His  duties  bring  him  in  constant  contact  with  the  City  Treasurer 
and  include  the  rendering  of  opinions  to  the  Department  in  all 
disputed  matters  relating  to  all  mercantile  license  cases  and  all 
lawsuits  ensuing  from  these.  The  position  is  one  of  great  respon- 
sibility, involving,  as  it  does,  the  collection  of  revenue  for  the 
State,  which  amounts  to  over  $1,000,000  a year  from  Philadelphia 
alone. 

Mr.  Carr  was  married,  in  1880,  to  Rebecca  Corson,  a woman 
of  wonderful  mental  endowments  and  accomplishments  and  one 
who  has  been  in  full  accord  with  his  life’s  ambitions.  Mr.  Carr 
has  always  been  a stalwart  Republican  and  has  been  doing  cam- 
paign work  since  1872.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  has  no  especial  religious  preferences,  at  the 
same  time  believing  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Indeed  Mr.  Carr  probably  owes  his  rise  in  life  to  his  trust  in 
Divine  Providence,  coupled  with  his  own  indomitable  will. 
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KPRESENTED  in  John  G.  Carrutli,  who  is  known 
in  the  industrial  world  as  one  of  its  most  pro- 
gressive figures,  are  three  generations  of  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  development  of  an  admirable 
commercial  instinct.  The  Endurance  Mills  of 
John  G.  Carruth  & Company,  where  worsted  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured,  are  among  the  most  productive  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  notable  success  which  has  attended  the  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment is  directly  due  to  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Carruth,  who 
has  gained  a place  in  the  manufacturing  world,  which,  in  itself, 
tells  the  story  of  his  energy  and  progressiveness;  he  is  what  we 
would  call  a self-made  man. 

John  G.  Carruth  is  one  of  that  Scotch-American  type,  who 
are  among  the  most  successful  and  enterprising  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  February  25,  1851, 
his  parents  being  James  Carruth  and  Jean  Greenlees.  Both  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  manufacturers,  and  it  was  only  a 
natural  result  of  his  training  that  he  should  enter  into  the  same 
business  immediately  upon  leaving  school.  His  first  position  was 
with  a large  manufacturing  concern  in  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years,  when  he  decided  to  come  to  America,  and  so 
resigned  his  position  to  cross  the  seas,  and  reach  a country  where 
there  were  more  opportunities  for  the  development  of  young  men. 
This  was  in  1867,  and  he  was  but  a short  time  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  procured  a situation  in  the  oflBce  of  a large  and  promi- 
nent manufacturing  establishment  of  this  city.  It  is  a remarkable 
commentary  upon  hlr.  Carruth ’s  character  that  of  fifty  applications 
for  this  position  he  was  chosen.  His  employers  soon  discovered 
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that  he  was  a young  man  of  wonderfully  progressive  tendencies 
and  industrious  inclinations,  and  his  advancement  with  his  firm 
was  very  rapid,  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  in  a remarkably  short 
time  he  had  full  charge  of  all  the  office  work. 

Mr.  Carruth’s  knowledge  of  the  textile  industry  and  his  sound 
judgment  as  a manager  came  into  good  play,  and  he  was  promoted 
from  one  post  to  another,  until  he  was  entrusted  with  the  buying 
of  all  the  different  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  fabrics  which  his  house  produced.  His  services  in  this 
capacity  having  proven  entirely  satisfactory,  he  was  still  further 
advanced  by  being  assigned  to  the  position  of  General  Manager, 
which  he  held  when  he  decided  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
observing  the  great  development  of  Philadelphia’s  industrial 
resources,  and  taking  note  of  the  opportunities  which  were  afforded 
for  a participation  in  the  commercial  sowing  and  reaping.  There- 
fore, in  1876,  he  presented  his  resignation  to  the  firm  with  which 
he  was  employed,  and,  after  it  had  been  reluctantly  accepted, 
entered  into  the  manufacturing  field  in  a modest  way  on  his  own 
account.  He  had  experience,  technical  knowledge,  ripe  judgment, 
and,  above  all,  an  energetic  and  zealous  temperament  to  help  him 
on  the  road  to  success,  and,  before  long,  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  Philadelphia  recognized  that  in  John  G.  Carruth  they  had  had  a 
notable  addition  to  their  ranks. 

He  began  business  with  fifty  power  looms,  and  continued  to 
increase  his  business  to  such  an  extent  that  from  time  to  time  he 
added  new  and  improved  machinery,  so  that  within  a few  years 
he  occupied  a prominent  place  among  the  manufacturers  of  his 
chosen  city.  Before  long  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  a second 
mill,  and  then  a third.  Finally,  lacking  the  necessary  room  for 
additional  machinery  and  greater  facilities,  he  sold  out  his  smaller 
mills,  and  combined  his  entire  business  in  the  new  Endurance 
Mills,  which  were  erected  in  1894,  with  every  known  improvement 
and  thoroughly  modern  appliance  for  his  particular  branch  of  man- 
ufacturing, at  Indiana  Avenue  and  Rosehill  Street.  So  great  has 
his  business  become  that  Mr.  Carruth’s  establishment  now  has  six 
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hundred  broad  and  narrow  looms,  with  all  the  other  necessary 
machinery,  and  he  is  again  so  crowded  for  room  that  other  improve- 
ments are  contemplated.  The  finest  lines  of  goods  are  manufac- 
tured, and  sent  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  Endurance  Mills 
have  branch  ofi&ces  in  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
and  the  products  of  the  establishment  are  noted  for  their  standard 
excellence,  and  have  gained  a well  merited  and  enviable  reputation. 

While  Mr.  Carruth  has  strictly  adhered  to  the  interests  of  his 
large  business,  he  has  still  found  time  to  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  other  enterprises,  particularly  of  a financial  nature. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Security  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  a Director  in 
that  organization.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Industrial  Trust 
and  Savings  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  a Director  of  the 
Ninth  National  Bank.  Always  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  city’s  business  affairs,  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  first 
stockholders  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse.  However,  he  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  his  own  establishment,  and  is 
constantly  introducing  improvements. 

On  November  5,  1874,  Mr.  Carruth  was  married  to  Annie 
McAlpin  Kerr,  whose  father  was  also  a manufacturer.  They  have 
had  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Both  sons  are 
now  deceased.  Mr.  Carruth  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Union  League  since  1878,  and  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Columbia  Club,  and  of 
the  Trades  League  also. 


A MONO  tiie  many  Pennsylvanians  who  are  natives  of 
\ stricken  Cuba,  one  of  the  best  known  is  J.  N. 
Casanova,  for  many  years  one  of  Philipsburg’s 
most  public-spirited  and  deservedly  popular  citi- 
^*®®**^  zens.  Although  born  on  the  long-suffering  Gem 

of  the  Antilles  and  still  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  the  isle 
on  which  he  first  saw  the  light,  he  was  educated  in  the  United 
States  and  has  long  been  numbered  a soldier  in  the  grand  army 
of  progress.  After  a life  of  the  highest  usefulness,  Mr.  Casanova 
has  now  laid  aside  the  cares  of  the  business  world  and,  living  in 
well-earned  retirement,  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor  well  per- 
formed. 

J.  N.  Casanova  was  bom  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  1838,  in 
Cardenas,  Island  of  Cuba.  His  father  was  Ynocencio  Casanova, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Cubans  of  his  day,  who  had  married 
Petrona  Rodriguez,  the  daughter  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  family. 
Mr.  Casanova  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  present  liberal  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  his  own  country,  but,  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  attend  school  in  New 
York.  He  afterwards  took  a course  at  Bolmars’,  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  At  both  of  these  institutions  he  applied  himself  to 
his  studies  with  assiduity,  improving  every  opportunity  that  pre- 
sented itself.  During  these  years  of  his  schooling  the  whole  bent 
of  his  talents  seemed  to  tend  toward  the  professions,  a fact  which 
led  to  his  matriculating  at  the  Polytechnic  College  of  Troy,  New 
York,  where  he  took  up  a thorough  course  in  civil  engineering 
under  Professor  B.  F.  Greene  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  Soon  after  completing  the  course  of  instruction  at  this 
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well  known  educational  institution  he  was  appointed  Consul  of 
the  United  States  Government  at  Guayaquil,  Equador,  where  he 
spent  two  years,  serving  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  resigning  this  office,  in  i86i,  on  account  of  the  Civil 
War  which  was  then  raging  between  the  States.  Mr.  Casanova 
afterwards  traveled  extensively  throughout  Europe.  Having  pur- 
chased large  interests  in  coal  lands  near  Philipsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  settled  there  in  1872  and,  investing  largely  in  town 
property,  has  since  made  that  place  his  home.  The  esteem  with 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  is  evidenced  by  his  elec- 
tion, as  long  ago  as  1878,  to  be  Burgess  of  Philipsburg.  While 
he  has  never  been  a candidate  for  any  other  political  office,  he 
has  long  been  known  as  a prominent  Democrat  and  one  who  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  means  for  the  success  of  the  cause  which 
he  had  espoused.  Although  he  has  never  accepted  any  other 
place  of  political  preferment,  he  has  been  frequently  a Delegate  to 
the  State  conventions  and  was  a Delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, at  Cincinnati,  in  1880,  which  nominated  General  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  General  had  no  more 
enthusiastic  supporter  at  the  Convention  nor  during  the  campaign 
which  followed. 

But  of  Mr.  Casanova’s  career  in  business  and  in  corporation 
circles  much  could  be  said.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  General 
Manager  of  the  Derby  Coal  Company,  and,  until  his  retirement, 
in  1897,  in  which  year  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  estimable  wife, 
he  was  President  of  the  Water  and  the  Electric  Eight,  Gas,  Power 
and  Heating  companies  of  the  city  in  which  he  made  his  resi- 
dence. In  the  organization  of  these  companies  he  took  a particu- 
larly prominent  part,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public 
interest.  He  has  extended  his  interests  in  corporation  circles  as 
far  west  as  the  Rockies,  being  identified  with  the  management  of 
the  Water,  Eight  and  Power  Company  of  Iron  ton,  Uray  County, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Casanova  was  married,  on  the  8th  day  of  Febniar}’,  1861, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Harding,  of  Frederick 
City,  Maryland.  They  have  no  living  children. 
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Mr.  Casanova  is  of  a sanguine  temperament,  and  when  inter- 
ested in  any  cause  works  entirely  for  its  accomplishment  with  a 
self-abnegation  that  craves  no  reward  beyond  that  of  a satisfied 
conscience.  As  a citizen  he  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
town  in  which  he  has  made  his  home,  and  the  people  of  Philips- 
burg  thoroughly  appreciate  his  efforts  and  willingly  accord  him 
the  highest  praise  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  their  public  improve- 
ments. In  addition  to  his  interests  in  this  country,  Mr.  Casanova 
long  owned  and  successfully  operated  a large  plantation  in  Cuba 
on  which  he  usually  spent  the  winter  months,  for  he  never  lost 
his  love  for  his  native  land,  and  during  the  ten  years’  war  for 
independence  which  Cuba  waged  against  Spain  he  spent  a large 
fortune  to  forward  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  patriotic  efforts  that  the  celebrated  “ Hornet  ” and 
“ Florida  ” expeditions  were  equipped  and  sent  out.  That  the  Gem 
of  the  Antilles  is  still  dear  to  his  heart  is  amply  proven  by  the 
prominent  stand  he  has  taken  in  her  last  effort  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  No  one  more  sincerely  mourns  at  the  news  of  a 
Spanish  victory  nor  feels  a keener  or  more  patriotic  joy  when  the 
wires  flash  the  tidings  of  an  insurgent  triumph  than  does  he  who 
still  retains  much  filial  love  for  sun-kissed  Cuba. 


HE  roll  of  Pennsylvania’s  prominent  and  progres- 
sive sons  includes  the  names  of  scores  of  men 
who  have  gained,  on  the  field  of  political  battle, 
victories  which  have  incontestably  identified  them 
with  the  modern  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  western 
Pennsylvania  the  legislation  and  administration  of  State  affairs 
have  engaged  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  ambitious  men  of 
the  generation.  James  A.  Clark  is  one  of  them.  As  Democratic 
Commissioner  of  Allegheny  County,  he  is  known  in  his  district 
for  his  high  integrity,  great  administrative  powers  and  executive 
ability.  In  the  Democratic  Party’s  affairs  he  has,  ever  since  his 
youth,  played  an  important  part.  His  success  in  later  life  is  due 
entirely  to  his  progressive  temperament  and  his  zealous  care  for 
the  interests  of  his  people  and  the  State  at  large. 

James  A.  Clark  was  bom  December  2,  i860,  in  Baraesville, 
Belmont  County,  Ohio.  His  father  was  John  C.  Clark  and  his 
mother  Catharine  Gailey  Clark.  His  father  served  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  participating  in  some  of  the 
most  important  engagements  of  the  four  years’  strife.  After  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  Mr.  Clark  left  the  army  and  obtained  a situa- 
tion as  a locomotive  engineer  on  the  Middle  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  business  of 
hotel  keeping.  His  son,  James  A.  Clark,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  the  family  finally 
took  up  their  residence.  He  attended  the  Third,  Nineteenth  and 
Twenty-first  wards  schools,  and,  after  receiving  his  education, 
entered  the  steel  works  of  Park  Brothers  & Company,  of  Pittsburg, 

to  learn  the  trade  of  hammerman.  He  served  some  time  in  this 
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apprenticeship,  mastering  the  details  of  his  trade,  and  then  entered 
the  works  of  Anderson  & Woods.  Later,  he  was  in  the  railway 
mail  service  for  a brief  period.  Mr.  Clark  then  obtained  a posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Inspector  of  Gas  Meters,  at  which  he  served  for 
four  years,  and  following  this,  for  a period  of  two  years,  was 
collector  for  a large  business  establishment.  He  served  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Keystone  Paint  and  Color  Company,  in  which  capacity 
his  close  attention  to  business  and  the  enterprising  methods  which 
marked  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  office  won  him 
considerable  commendation.  As  President  of  the  Carlisle  Club, 
one  of  Pittsburg’s  well  known  social  and  political  organizations, 
Mr.  Clark  attained  great  popularity  and  it  was  probably  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  personally  held  that  enabled  him  to  so 
successfully  gain  the  support  of  his  party  in  the  contest  for  the 
nomination  for  County  Commissioner  of  Allegheny  County.  That 
was  one  of  the  greatest  party  triumphs  witnessed  in  the  Iron 
City  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark’s  interest  in  politics  dates  back  to  a comparatively 
distant  period.  Although  but  a young  man,  he  has  occupied  quite 
an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  Pittsburg  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  such 
successes  as  have  been  attained  by  the  Democratie  organization 
have  been  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  his  personal  efforts  and 
popularity.  In  1890  he  was  a candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from 
the  Forty-fourth  Senatorial  District,  but  he  was  defeated  by  William 
Flinn,  the  Republican  nominee.  This  defeat,  which  was  encoun- 
tered through  great  odds  prevailing  against  him,  did  not  in  the 
least  daunt  his  courage  or  dismay  him.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Clark  entered  into  the  spirit  of  political  warfare  in  a still  more 
aggressive  manner.  In  the  councils  of  his  party  his  voice  was 
many  times  heard  advocating  such  measures  as  were  calculated  to 
advance  its  interests.  His  good  work  was  finally  rewarded  when, 
in  1896,  after  one  of  the  bitterest  party  contests  known  in  many 
years,  he  was  nominated  for  County  Commissioner  by  the  largest 
Democratic  Convention  ever  held  in  Allegheny  County.  Mr. 
Clark  battled  again  long  before  the  primaries  were  held,  and  con- 
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tinued  iiis  warfare  until  election  day.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
opposing  faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  declared  by  the 
courts  the  regular  Democratic  nominee  and  received  the  Democ- 
racy’s united  support  at  the  polls.  He  was  elected,  and  his  chief 
interests  to-day  are  found  in  the  duties  of  the  office  of  County 
Commissioner.  In  this  capacity  he  aims  to  give  his  constituents 
a thorough  business  administration,  and  the  reputation  for  integrity 
which  he  attained  while  engaged  in  his  work-a-day  occupations  has 
been  added  to  by  every  official  act  of  his  incumbency. 

In  1 88 1,  Mr.  Clark  was  married  to  Josephine  Barnett,  of  Scott- 
dale.  She  died  in  1884.  In  April,  1889,  Mr.  Clark  was  married 
to  Sadie  Bell  Younkins,  of  Pittsburg.  They  have  three  children, 
two  girls  and  a boy.  Mr.  Clark’s  home  life  is  a very  happy  one, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  political  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  he 
devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  enj'oyment  of  domestic  felicity. 


is  rare,  in  tliese  days  of  specialists,  that  a man 
is  so  well  endowed  by  nature,  either  intellectually 
or  physically,  that  he  is  enabled  in  the  height  of 
his  career  to  achieve  pronounced  success  in  both 
the  professional  and  business  walks  of  life.  But 
Joseph  R.  Clausen,  A.M.,  M.D.,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has 
attained  that  distinction,  both  as  a physician  and  as  a promoter 
of  industrial  enterprises  in  his  native  city,  which  marks  him  as  a 
man  of  versatile  ability  and  of  the  most  progressive  type. 

Joseph  R.  Clausen  was  born  August  6,  1840,  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  parents  were  Christopher  and  Elizabeth  A.  Clausen, 
the  father  having  been  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  mother 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  father’s  family  were  of  Ger- 
man descent,  while  his  mother’s  ancestors  came  from  England. 
Both  are  people  of  high  attainments,  and  the  son  received  from 
them  the  benefit  of  their  own  superior  traits  as  well  as  a careful 
early  training.  He  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
and  later  took  a course  of  study  in  pharmacy.  He  had  decided, 
while  still  at  school,  that  he  would  like  to  follow  the  drug  busi- 
ness, and,  in  1857,  he  obtained  his  first  occupation  by  entrance 
into  this  line  of  endeavor,  continuing  therein  until  1865.  During 
the  eight  years  of  his  employment  he  gained  a complete  know- 
ledge of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  as  well  as  a wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  professional  scope  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  In  1865, 
however,  he  left  this  employment  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and,  in  1876,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  an  indepen- 
dent basis  as  a business  man.  With  the  influence  of  his  early  train- 
ing as  a pharmacist  still  strong  upon  him,  he  began,  in  1879,  the 
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Study  of  medicine,  and  as  lie  was  already,  to  a certain  extent, 
prepared  for  the  hard  work  of  a medical  course,  he  advanced 
rapidly,  and  after  his  entrance  into  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
he  became  assured  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  every  way  suited 
for  his  chosen  profession.  He  graduated  as  a Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1882,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  advance  steadily  in  his 
chosen  field  of  professional  work  and  practical  labor.  While  study- 
ing for  and  practicing  his  profession  as  a physician.  Dr.  Clausen 
still  retained  his  interest  in  the  mercantile  enterprises  with  which 
he  was  connected,  first  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Simons  & 
Clausen,  which  interest  he  later  resigned  to  take  the  eastern 
agency  of  the  Akron  Sewer  Pipe  Company.  This  has  since  formed 
a combination  with  other  companies,  making  it  the  largest  corpor- 
ation of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This  corporation  is  still  repre- 
sented by  Dr,  Clausen,  and  he  is  also  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  J.  R.  Clausen  & Son,  with  establishments  at  2014  Market 
Street  and  Twenty-seventh  and  Diamond  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Clausen,  from  his  youngest  manhood,  has  always  been  a 
thorough  and  exact  student  of  medicine  and  its  relative  branches, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  his  energetic  nature  has  found 
ample  scope  for  growth  in  the  various  business  occupations  with 
which  he  has  remained  connected.  In  this  direction  he  became 
widely  known  as  a thoroughly  representative  promoter  of  industry, 
and  along  parallel  lines  his  prominence  as  a physician  increased. 
The  firm  of  J.  R.  Clausen  & Son  are  extensive  operators  in  coal, 
and  their  coal  yards  at  Twenty-seventh  and  Diamond  streets  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  completely  fitted  in  the  cit3^  Dr. 
Clausen  is  also  manager  and  principal  owner  of  that  w’ell  knovm 
medical  journal.  The  Medical  Times  and  Register.^  published  in 
the  Betz  Building,  Philadelphia.  That  he  possesses  literary  ability 
as  well  as  a thorough  technical  knowledge  is  amply  demonstrated 
in  his  publication.  In  1890  Bucknell  University,  at  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  blaster  of  Arts. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Stuart  one  of  the  Civil  Service 
Examiners  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  so  w'ell  did  he  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  that  he  remains  a member  of  that  Board, 
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and  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Schedule  E.  The  Doctor’s 
varied  scope  of  knowledge  makes  him  a specially  successful  exam- 
iner, and  one  to  whom  such  important  interests  may  well  he 
entrusted. 

Dr.  Clausen  has  been  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  for  a number  of  years,  and  is  Past  Master  and  also  Trea- 
surer of  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  72,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
He  is  a member  and  Past  Master  of  Columbia  Mark  Lodge,  No. 
91.  His  prominence  in  social  organizations  is  further  indicated  in 
his  membership  in  Columbia  Chapter,  No.  91,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
in  which  he  is  also  a Past  High  Priest.  He  is  a member  of 
St.  Alban’s  Commandery,  No.  47,  Knights  Templar,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  Thirty-second  Degree  Masons.  Dr. 
Clausen  has  been  connected  with  the  old  Spruce  Street  Baptist 
Church  since  1861,  and  has  been  Church  Clerk  since  1864,  ^ post 
in  which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  come  in  contact  with  the 
most  important  church  work  in  his  community.  For  the  past 
twelve  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
this  church,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  Vice-President  of  the 
Hillside  Cemetery  Company,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
— in  a word,  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected  as  well  as  the  most 
energetic  citizens  of  his  section  of  the  city.  Dr.  Clausen  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  and  has  been  for  a number  of 
years.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Engineers’  Club,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  has  been  twice  married,  his  present  wife  being 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith,  a former  business  partner.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  a profes- 
sional and  business  man  is  numbered  among  the  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive sons  of  the  Keystone  State. 
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a tliorouglily  Philadelphia  product,  and  as  the 
individual  result  of  what  the  public  school  system 
of  his  city  may  accomplish,  Samuel  M.  Clement, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  a prominent 
figure.  Bom  and  raised  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
descendant  of  a family  a large  number  of  the  members  of  which 
were  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  he  is  admirably  suited  to  represent 
as  a type  the  spirit  of  progress  and  enterprise  which  has  animated 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
Mr.  Clement  has  received  several  ofiices  during  his  active  career 
from  the  hands  of  the  people  of  his  city,  and  in  all  of  them  he 
has  served  their  interests  with  an  integrity  and  thoroughness  that 
have  marked  him  as  a conscientious  official,  as  well  as  a repre- 
sentative citizen. 

Samuel  M.  Clement  is  of  Quaker  ancestry,  a direct  descendant 
of  Gregory  Clement,  whose  home  is  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  English  history — he  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  judges 
who  sat  in  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  King  Charles  I.  He 
was  also  a connection  of  William  Penn,  a contemporary  and  com- 
panion of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Algernon  Sydney  and  others,  who 
were  prominent  among  the  men  who  placed  the  English  govern- 
ment on  its  new  basis.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  II.  to  England, 
Gregory  Clement  was  put  to  death,  together  with  General  Thomas 
Harrison,  Adrian  Scroop,  John  Garow,  and  others,  who  were  also 
judges  of  Charles  I.  This  event  depriving  the  family  of  their 
possessions,  they  were  driven,  in  the  year  1670,  to  America.  They 
settled  on  Long  Island.  At  this  point  they  divided,  some  going 
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to  New  England,  otliers  to  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.  The  latter 
place  became  the  home,  for  generations,  of  the  Clement  family, 
which  was  prominently  identified  with  New  Jersey  state  affairs 
during  the  last  century.  Samuel  Clement,  the  grandfather  of 
Samuel  M.  Clement,  was  married  in  1786  to  Mary  Foster,  by  a 
license  from  Wm.  Livingston,  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Mayors  Swift  and  Wharton,  of 
Philadelphia.  Josiah  Foster,  the  great-grandfather  of  Samuel  M. 
Clement,  on  the  maternal  side,  was  known  in  his  time  as  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  most  prominent  judges. 

Samuel  Mitchell  Clement,  son  of  Robert  Wharton  Clement, 
was  born  October  23,  1838,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  entered  business  life  in  1859  as  a manu- 
facturer, taking  up  shortly  afterwards,  for  the  most  part,  affairs 
public  and  political.  For  a time  he  held  minor  places ; was  a 
Director  and  President  of  the  Ninth  Sectional  School  Board,  and 
was  elected  Police  Magistrate,  for  first  term,  February  17,  1885,  as 
a Republican,  by  nearly  20,000  majority.  He  was  re-elected  Magis- 
trate for  a second  term  on  February  18,  1890,  and  was  appointed 
Committing  Police  Magistrate  at  the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Edwin 
H.  Fitler,  and  re-appointed  by  his  successor.  Mayor  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  June  7,  1892.  He  was  alternate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Minneapolis  which  re-nominated  Benjamin  Harrison 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clement  was  nominated  for  Sheriff  by  the  Republican 
County  Convention,  Wednesday,  September  20,  1893,  having  874 
votes  out  of  893.  He  had  been  strongly  endorsed  by  all  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  and,  as  well,  by  hundreds  of  prominent  men  in 
professional,  financial  and  industrial  life.  He  was  elected  Tuesday, 
November  7,  1893,  by  a vote  of  103,777,  ^ majority  of  52,769 

over  his  Democratic  competitor — the  largest  majority  ever  given  a 
Sheriff  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Retiring  from 
the  office  of  Magistrate,  December  31,  1893,  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Sheriff  before  Judges  Finletter,  Gordon  and  Reed,  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  office  January  i,  1894.  He  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Campaign  Committee  January 
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14,  1895,  been  the  Treasurer  of  that  organization  for  five 

years  previous,  and  he  was  re-elected  Chairnian  for  the  years  1896 
and  1897.  ^ leading  daily  journal  said  of  him,  when  elected 

Chairman  of  the  Committee : “ The  election  of  Sheriff  Clement  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Republican  City  Committee  will  be 
generally  aj^proved.  He  possesses  the  full  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence of  the  Republican  masses,  and  of  the  entire  community. 
He  unites  character  with  practical  experience,  and  his  guidance 
and  influence  will  be  in  the  right  direction.  He  will  be  a judicious 
and  successful  leader.”  Under  his  direction  the  Sheriff’s  offices 
were  moved  to  the  new  City  Hall  from  the  old  ones  in  Indepen- 
dence Plall,  on  September  27,  1895,  he  being  the  last  official  to 
hold  office  in  the  historical  building. 

In  October,  1895,  Sheriff  Clement  was  one  of  the  escort  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  on  its  journey  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  His 
retirement  from  office  occurred  December  31,  1896,  and  he  was 
loudly  praised  for  an  admirable  term. 

Mr.  Clement  is  Ruling  Elder  in  a prominent  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  Pfirst  Vice-President  of 
the  First  Penny  Savings  Bank  of  Philadelphia ; he  is  Past  I^Iaster, 
and  for  thirty  years  has  been  a member  of  Melita  Lodge,  F.  A. 
M.,  295.  He  was  Master  of  the  Lodge  at  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Temple  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  Representative 
of  his  Lodge  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Clement  was  the  first  Knight  Templar  knighted  in 
Mary  Commandery  after  its  institution.  He  is  also  a member  of 
Jerusalem  Chapter,  and  an  Odd  Fellow  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Clement  is  Treasurer  of  the  Union  Republican  Club, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  a Member  of  the  Repub- 
lican City  Campaign  Committee,  representing  his,  the  Ninth  Ward. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  January  i,  1897,  formed  the  law,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance firm  of  Samuel  M.  Clement  & Sons,  and  in  its  affairs  his 
activities  are  now  centred.  Mr.  Clement  has  been  a successful 
man  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  his  city  is  \vell  proud  of  him. 


no  field  of  commercial  enterprise  has  tliere  been  greater 
progress  indicated  during  tbe  century  than  in  that 
of  industrial  insurance,  and,  identified  witb  tbe  man- 
agement and  development  of  tbe  business  of  tbe 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  a number 
of  years,  Jobn  Hamilton  Cranksbaw,  tbe  subject  of  tbis  biography, 
bas  been  one  of  tbe  most  important  factors  in  bringing  about  tbis 
prosperity. 

John  Hamilton  Crankshaw  was  born  at  Cborley,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  February  23,  1845.  His  parents  were  James 
Cranksbaw  and  Ellen  Smalley,  and  on  tbe  paternal  side  tbe 
family  was  well  known  in  England’s  trade  life.  His  grandfather, 
Jobn  Cranksbaw,  married  Margaret  Weir,  of  Ireland,  whose  family 
was  of  Scotcb-Irisb  descent.  He  died  in  1881,  aged  eighty-seven 
years,  leaving  to  tbe  world  six  children,  all  of  whom  attained 
success  in  various  walks  of  life.  James,  tbe  second  child,  and 
tbe  father,  Jobn  H.,  who  was  bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  in 
1818,  came  to  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1882,  where  tbe  latter 
died  in  1891,  aged  seventy-three.  Tbe  son,  Jobn,  was  reared  in 
bis  native  township  in  England,  and,  owing  to  tbe  conditions  pre- 
vailing, received  but  a meagre  education.  At  tbe  age  of  seven  he 
obtained  employment  as  a helper  to  his  father  at  calico  printing. 
When  fourteen  years  old  be  entered  tbe  bleaching  and  finishing 
establishment  of  Mortfield  Works,  at  Bolton,  working  for  several 
years  through  all  tbe  branches  of  bis  trade,  a great  deal  of  tbe  time 
in  a room  with  the  temperature  registering  130  to  160  degrees.  But 
be  was  faithful  and  progressive,  and,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  made  Foreman  of  bis  department,  three  years  later  being 
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offered  the  management  of  the  entire  works.  In  1874  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  London,  England,  and  had  special  charge 
of  several  English  towns,  meeting  with  unusual  success  in  his 
new  field.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  Brice  Collard,  of  New  York 
Cit}',  who  had  just  solved  the  problem  of  industrial  insurance  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Crankshaw,  in  1880,  gave  up  his  position  in 
England  and  came  to  America  to  assume  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in  North  Philadelphia. 

When  he  took  the  ofl&ce  he  had  a force  of  only  seven  men, 
but,  after  fifteen  years  of  effectual  and  unremitting  work,  he  had 
succeeded  in  organizing  and  building  up  a business  in  his  district 
that  required  the  services  of  five  hundred  men,  and  had  increased 
from  nothing  to  three  hundred  thousand  policy  holders  with  an 
annual  premium  of  one  and  a quarter  million  dollars.  This  is, 
indeed,  a remarkable  record  and  it  expresses,  as  nothing  else 
could,  Mr.  Crankshaw’s  forcefulness  of  character.  The  remarkable 
increase  in  the  business  of  industrial  insurance  under  his  charge, 
since  1880,  has  established  a record  in  that  field.  Mr.  Crankshaw 
resided  in  Philadelphia  up  to  1883,  and  he  then  removed  to  his 
present  handsome  residence,  on  DeKalb  Street,  Norristowm.  This 
removal  was  necessitated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  his 
responsibilities,  the  latest  progressive  step  of  which  was  his  appoint- 
ment, in  June,  1895,  to  the  post  of  Chief  Supervisor  of  the  territory 
embracing  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
southern  New  Jersey,  which  are  now  under  his  complete  jurisdic- 
tion. An  instance  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Crankshaw  is 
held  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  was  furnished  at  the  memorable 
meeting  of  the  Company’s  superintendents,  in  New  York  City, 
January  12,  1895,  when  he  was  presented  with  a loving  enp  in 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  directors.  The  insurance  field  is,  to  him, 
a familiar  one  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  his  greatest  advance- 
ment and  still  continues  to  furnish  his  chief  interest. 

On  June  17,  1870,  Mr.  Crankshaw  married  Sarah  Southworth, 
who  was  a daughter  of  William  Wilson,  of  Leyland,  and  who  died 
January  22,  1883,  aged  forty-two  years,  leaving  three  children, 
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who  are  still  living:  Frederick  Weir  Crankshaw,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  who  is  now  in  New  York 
City;  Florence,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  George  W.  Mays,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Arthur  H.,  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  On  Christmas  Day,  1883, 
Mr.  Crankshaw  wedded,  for  his  second  wife,  Mary  A.  Crankshaw, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Crankshaw,  of  Philadelphia.  Since  becoming 
a resident  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Crankshaw  has  supported 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Norristown 
Council  since  1891,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term,  having 
served  as  President  in  1896  and  1897.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  While  residing  in 
England  he  served  for  some  time  as  a local  minister  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church,  with  which  he  united  in  1867. 
Crankshaw  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a Scottish 
Rite  or  a Thirty-second  Degree  Mason,  and  holding  membership 
in  Montgomery  Lodge,  No,  19;  Columbia  Chapter,  No.  91,  Royal 
Arch  Masons;  and  Corinthian  Commandery,  No.  53,  Knights 
Templar,  and  Philadelphia  Consistory,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite.  He  is  a Past  Master,  Past  High  Priest  and  Past  Com- 
mander in  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Hepana  Tribe,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men ; Lu  Lu  Temple,  A. 
A.  O.  W.,  of  the  Mystic  Shrine ; Alfred  the  Great  Lodge  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sous  of  St.  George,  and  Apollo  Senate,  Order  of 
Sparta. 
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NE  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  times  is 
the  constant  tendency  toward  specialization.  The 
whole  trend  of  modem  progress  seems  to  be 
rapidly  resolving  itself  down  to  the  maxim,  “ Do 
one  thing  and  do  it  well.”  Whether  it  be  in  the 
productive  or  in  the  professional  world,  the  men  who  have  achieved 
success  have  done  so  by  concentrating  their  energies  upon  one  line 
of  endeavor.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  professions.  The 
subject  of  this  biography,  John  Welsh  Croskey,  M.D.,  enjoys  a 
wide  reputation  for  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  eye,  throat  and 
nose,  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  attention. 

John  Welsh  Croskey  was  born  on  the  26th  day  of  January ^ 
1858,  in  the  family  residence  on  historic  Rittenhouse  Square, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  marriage.  He  conies  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  families  of  his  native  city  and  one 
which  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  social  world.  He  is  the 
son  of  Henry  Croskey,  who  was  particularly  prominent  in  local 
railway  affairs.  His  mother,  Ann  Croskey,  was  the  daughter  of 
Matthew  Duiinohew,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  Ann  Robeson,  of  the 
Robesons,  one  of  Delaware’s  oldest  and  most  respected  families. 
Dr.  Croskey’s  father  was  the  son  of  George  Duncan  Croskey  and 
Eliza  Croskey,  the  daughter  of  John  Ashmead,  a captain  in  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution. 

His  early  school  days  were  spent  at  Dr.  Faires’  excellent 
institution  and  at  the  Eastburn  Academy,  in  Philadelphia.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  to  his  studies  and  was  graduated  from 
the  latter  with  distinction.  He  has  since  been  a prominent  mem- 
ber and  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  his  Alma  ]\Iater. 
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In  1874  lie  entered  the  employ  of  MacKeown,  Bower,  Hllis  & Com- 
pany, chemists,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  for  that  knowledge 
of  drugs  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a physician  and 
which  has,  in  later  life,  stood  him  in  such  good  stead.  He 
remained  here  until  1881,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  John 
Dixon,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dixon  & Croskey,  and  they  started 
in  business  as  brokers  and  importers  of  drugs.  Too  close  appli- 
cation to  business,  however,  broke  down  Dr.  Croskey ’s  health,  and 
two  years  later  he  retired  from  the  business,  and,  having  purchased 
a country  residence  at  Swarthmore,  he  moved  there  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  besides  rounding  up  his  fund  of 
general  academic  and  classical  knowledge  by  a year’s  special  course 
at  Swarthmore  College.  With  this  most  excellent  preparation  he 
entered  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  diligence  and  thoroughness  that 
upon  his  graduation,  in  1889,  he  stood  among  the  highest  in  his 
class,  and  won  the  distinction  of  an  honorable  mention  for  the 
Faculty  gold  medal  for  the  best  average  on  the  final  examinations. 
His  thesis  on  original  medical  research  was  characteristically  able 
and  won  for  him  a gold  medal  from  the  Faculty.  He  also  carried 
off  the  prize  offered  by  his  preceptor,  the  late  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Goodman, 
for  superior  excellence  in  surgery.  A certificate  of  proficiency  in 
anatomy  was  also  awarded  him  by  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Anatomy.  Upon  his  graduation,  so  good  a record  had  he  made  as 
a student  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  pre- 
ceptors that  he  was  elected  to  the  highly  honorable  post  of  Chief 
of  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  and  later  the 
positions  in  the  Adjunct  Faculty  of  Lecturer  on  Minor  and  Opera- 
tive Surgery  and  Demonstrator  in  Bandaging. 

During  all  this  time  he  had  been  acquiring  a large  and  rapidly 
growing  general  practice.  Recognizing,  however,  the  trend  of  the 
times  toward  specialization,  he  began  to  devote  his  talents  espe- 
cially to  the  eye,  throat  and  nose.  This  branch  of  medical  practice 
he  followed  with  such  success  that  to-day  he  stands  high  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  American  specialists.  So  widely  and  favorably  known 
had  Dr.  Croskey  become  by  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  P.  D.  Key- 
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ser,  who  had  for  twenty-five  years  been  attending  surgeon  at  the 
famous  Wills’  Eye  Hospital,  that  on  the  15th  of  April,  1897, 
he  was  selected  to  fill  this  important  position.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  place  may  be  gathered  from  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  almost  fourteen  thousand  cases  were 
treated  and  over  a thousand  operations  conducted  at  the  hospital 
during  1896. 

Dr.  Croskey  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  St.  George 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  and  a Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Physicians’  and  Dentists’  Building  Company,  whose 
handsome  structure  at  1831  and  1833  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, was  erected  from  plans  suggested  by  Dr.  Croskey. 

He  was  married,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1880,  to 
Elisabeth  Estes  Browning,  daughter  of  Cooper  and  Jane  Mary 
Browning,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Two  sons,  Henry  Browning 
and  John  Welsh,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  Elisabeth  and 
Marion  Langley,  have  blessed  the  union. 

Aside  from  his  social  diversions  his  entire  time  is  now  devoted 
to  his  profession.  Himself  a native  of  Philadelphia,  he  is  a living 
refutation  of  the  old  proverb,  “A  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country,”  for  it  is  in  the  city  of  his  birth  that 
he  has  achieved  such  distinguished  success,  though  he  is  known 
the  country  over,  both  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities  and  as 
the  inventor  of  some  of  the  most  improved  instruments  now  in 
use  by  the  profession. 


F the  many  Philadelphians  who  have  returned  to 
their  native  city  after  having  won  reputations  and 
carved  out  enviable  careers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  Knowles  Croskey,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
Quaker  City’s  oldest  and  most  honored  families. 
After  having  conquered  the  esteem  of  the  business  and  social  circles 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  in  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
returned  to  the  city  of  his  birth  to  engage  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  to  take  his  part  in  aiding  the  development  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Knowles  Croskey  was  born  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1853, 
at  the  historic  old  Croskey  residence,  located  on  aristocratic  Rit- 
tenhoiise  Square,  Philadelphia.  His  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  in  his  native  city,  in  which  it  has  always  held 
a prominent  position.  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  Qnaker  City  none 
mor'  efficiently  strove  for  its  advancement  to  its  present  proud 
position,  or  contributed  more  towards  this  end.  Knowles  Croskey 
is  the  son  of  Henry  Croskey,  who  was  at  one  time  very  active 
in  local  affairs,  having  taken  an  especial  interest  in  street  railway 
matters  when  the  present  system  was  in  its  infancy.  Henry 
Croskey  was  the  son  of  George  Duncan  Croskey  and  Eliza  Cros- 
key, the  latter  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  John  Ashmead, 
who  commanded  the  frigate  “Eagle”  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Ann  Croskey,  the  mother  of  Knowles  Croskey,  was  the  daughter 
of  Matthew  Dunnohew,  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  aristocratic 
Scotch  family,  who  had  married  Ann  Robeson,  a member  of 
the  Robeson  family  which  has  long  been  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Delaware. 
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Knowles  Croskey’s  early  education  was  had  at  Uryhouse 
School,  and,  after  acquiring  a good  insight  into'  the  rudiments,  he 
became  a student  at  the  Rittenhouse  Academy.  Upon  his  com- 
pletion of  the  course  at  this  latter  institution  he  entered  the 
Friends’  Central  High  School,  where  he  continued,  with  unabated 
determination,  in  his  quest  of  knowledge.  After  leaving  the 
Friends’  School  he  matriculated  at  the  Eastburn  Academjq  of 
which  he  is  now  the  oldest  living  alumnus.  His  first  entrance 
into  the  commercial  world  was  in  1875,  when  he  became  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Sloat,  Croskey  & Company,  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
In  1887  he  accepted  a place  as  manager  of  the  William  Smith 
Balmoral  Latch  Needle  Works,  located  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  in  1895,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  extensive  real  estate  operations.  While  Mr. 
Croskey  was  located  in  Phoenixville,  although  his  residence  there 
was  comparatively  short,  his  genial  qualities  and  attractive  per- 
sonality made  him  many  friends,  while  his  strict  attention  to 
business  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  community.  The  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens  is  shown  by  his 
election  to  the  post  of  Councilman  from  the  Fifth  Ward  of  that 
city  as  a Republican.  Since  its  organization  as  a separate  Ward, 
the  Fifth  has  always  been  strongly  Democratic,  and  for  Mr. 
Croskey,  a pronounced  Republican,  to  be  elected  by  such  a con- 
stituency proves  him  to  be  well  thought  of  by  the  voters,  irre- 
spective of  party.  Mr.  Croskey  was,  while  a member  of  Council, 
Chairman  of  the  Street  Committee,  a member  of  the  Electric  Light, 
Water  and  Finance  committees,  as  well  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Police  Department.  The  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Chester  County  led  to  his  selection  as  a member  of  the 
Republican  County  Committee,  in  which  post  he  served  his  party 
with  as  much  zeal  and  fidelity  as  he  had  looked  after  the  interests 
of  his  Ward  while  a member  of  the  Phoenixville  Council. 

Since  his  return  to  Philadelphia  Mr.  Croskey  has  taken  a 
foremost  place  among  the  real  estate  dealers  and  operators  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  to  this  branch  of  the  city’s  development  that  he  is 

at  present  devoting  the  bulk  of  his  attention.  He  is  a volunteer 
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in  the  Pennsylvania  Weather  Service,  and  has  the  finest  equipped 
private  observatory  in  the  State.  His  prominence  in  scientific 
circles,  and  his  activity  especially  in  weather  observations,  has  led 
to  his  selection  as  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Meteorological 
Society,  which  was  organized  on  September  14,  1892,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Weather 
Service  and  its  corps  of  co-operators.  The  State  at  first  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service  so  that 
it  could  be  conducted  in  a creditable  manner,  and  one  satisfactory 
to  those  who  gave  their  time  and  labor  for  its  advancement.  The 
usual  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  the  service  was,  how- 
ever, at  one  time  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  This  was  a serious 
blow,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  volunteer  aid  of  those  interested  in  the  investi- 
gations pursued  by  the  Society,  it  has  since  continued  its  work. 
His  election  as  Secretary  of  such  a body  is,  in  itself,  a very  high 
honor,  and  one  of  which  he  may  feel  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Croskey  was  married  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1877, 
to  Leilah,  daughter  of  George  B.  and  Sarah  Sloat,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  She  died  August  9,  1883.  In  1886  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Kate  C.,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Smith, 
of  Leicester,  England.  He  has  two  children,  Ralph  and  Helen 
Croskey. 


HE  business  interests  of  Pennsylvania  have  engaged, 
during  the  past  half  century,  the  attention  of  men 
who,  by  nature  and  by  the  inheritance  of  fine 
parental  qualities,  have  been  eminently  fitted  to 
participate  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  city 
and  country.  That  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  is  due  to  the  active  interest  taken  by  such  men  in 
the  investment  of  capital  and  the  co-operation  of  their  labor. 
James  A.  Dale,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  is  President  of  a number 
of  the  leading  commercial  and  financial  institutions  of  that  city, 
and,  since  i86i,  has  been  active  in  business  and  political  life. 

James  A.  Dale  was  bom  March  9,  1845,  in  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  Alpheus 
and  Catharine  A.  Dale ; from  his  father’s  ancestors  he  inherited 
English  blood,  and,  from  the  maternal  side  of  the  house,  German. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Shippens- 
burg and  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  both  of  which  he  attended 
until,  in  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a Clerk  in  the  Post- 
Ofiice  at  Mechanicsburg,  remaining  there  exactly  one  year.  This 
was  his  entrance  into  the  business  world,  and  it  was  made  under 
very  favorable  auspices,  for  the  young  man  had  many  friends, 
and  he  gave  promise  of  developing  into  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive residents  of  that  section  of  the  State.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  however,  Mr.  Dale’s  patriotic  spirit  led  him  to  enlist,  and, 
accordingly,  he  cast  his  lot  with  Company  F,  of  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Militia,  to  meet  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  enlisted  with  his 
father,  although  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged a few  days  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  After  the  Con- 
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federates  liad  been  driven  across  the  Potomac,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  conflict  had  apparently  changed,  he  went  back  into  the  business 
world  and  entered  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Herring,  Mechanics- 
burg,  in  October,  1862.  There  he  remained  for  six  years,  learning 
the  drug  business  in  all  its  details,  and  being  finally  accepted  as 
a partner  of  Mr.  Herring  to  conduct  with  him  a large  drug  trade. 
In  1868  he  removed  to  York,  and  became  the  senior  member  of 
Dale  & Hart,  druggists  of  that  city.  This  firm  he  established  in 
October,  1868,  and  successfully  managed  it  until  March,  1887, 
winning  recognition  as  one  of  the  foremost  wholesale  and  retail 
druggists  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  March,  1887,  the  firm 
was  merged  into  Dale,  Hart  & Company,  and  it  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, being  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Mr.  Dale 
is  pre-eminently  a business  man,  and  during  his  entire  career  he 
has  given  his  chief  attention  to  the  matters  connected  with  the 
commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  Not 
only  was  he  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  drug  firm,  but  he  became 
President  of  the  York  Match  Company,  which  organization  con- 
ducted the  industry  for  ten  years,  when  the  plant  was  sold  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  of  Chicago,  for  four  hundred  dollars 
per  share,  the  par  value  having  been  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
transfer,  with  its  accompanying  financial  gain,  was  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Dale’s  thorough-going  business  methods,  and  served  to 
place  him  on  a still  higher  plane  in  the  estimation  and  faith  of 
his  business  associates.  The  sale  was  made  February  22,  1892. 

Mr.  Dale’s  interests  in  financial  affairs  led  him  to  take  an 
active  part  in  their  administration  in  York  county,  and  he  has 
been  for  some  time  President  of  the  York  County  National  Bank. 
He  is  also  President  of  the  York  City  Market  Company.  He  is 
President  of  the  York  Hotel  Company,  of  the  Eureka  Oil  Can 
Company,  and  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  York  Opera  House 
Association.  Indeed,  few  men  in  that  prosperous  Pennsylvania 
city  are  more  actively  identified  with  its  general  interests  and  its 
advancement  than  James  A.  Dale.  On  July  15,  1896,  Governor 
Hastings  appointed  Mr.  Dale  State  Fish  Commissioner,  and  he  is 
at  present  serving  in  this  capacity.  While  he  is  active  in  public 
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affairs  lie  has  never  been  a candidate  for  public  ojBBce,  and  he  has 
determined  that  he  never  will.  The  appointment  of  State  Fish 
Commissioner  was  wholly  unsolicited,  and  is  without  remuneration, 
being  entirely  honorary.  His  only  interest  in  politics  is  in  the 
desire  to  see  the  people’s  interests  fairly  carried  out  upon  a busi- 
ness-like basis,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  any  selfish  or  indi- 
vidual considerations.  He  gives  but  little  attention  at  the  present 
time  to  the  drug  business,  for  his  chief  activities  are  demanded 
by  the  bank  and  other  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected. 
He  surrenders  a considerable  portion  of  his  time  and  services  to 
the  Republican  party,  with  the  politics  of  which  he  has  always 
been  identified,  although  in  a non-participating  sense.  He  is  an 
active  leader  of  the  Republican  affairs  in  that  district,  and  his 
influence  has  been  felt  a number  of  times  on  the  side  of  progress 
and  honesty.  Mr.  Dale  has  never  married,  and  devotes  his  entire 
attention  to  his  business  interests  and  matters  political.  He  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a progressive  Pennsylvanian,  and  one 
who  deserves  all  his  success. 


no  branch  of  medical  science  have  the  past  few 
years  brought  greater  advancement  than  to  surgery. 
Modern  methods  have  superseded  old  practices,  and 
new  ideas  have  forced  aside  what  have  been  cher- 
ished beliefs.  Constant  study  and  never-ending 
investigation  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  had  its  effect,  and  the  efforts 
of  deep  thinkers  and  earnest  experimenters  have  been  crowned 
with  the  wreaths  of  success.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
world  by  these  devoted  servants  of  science  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  many  who  have  been  restored  to  their  physical  strength,  and 
the  thousands  of  lives  which  have  been  saved  by  the  surgeon’s 
art,  point  out  a record  of  progress  remarkable  to  the  age.  The 
men,  however,  who  have  made  this  progress  possible,  have  not 
been  those  who  have  entered  the  profession  lightly.  It  is  such 
earnest  seekers  after  knowledge  as  Dr.  Gwilym  G.  Davis,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who,  by  infinite  research,  have  brought  surgery  from  an 
almost  primitive  state  to  its  present  degree  of  usefulness. 

Gwilym  George  Davis  was  born  in  Altoona,  Blair  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1857.  He  is  the  son  of 
Thomas  Rees  Davis,  of  Dlandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales, 
who  came  to  America  when  a young  man,  and  who  was  for  forty 
years  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  David  Davis, 
D.D.,  of  Castle  Howell,  Cardiganshire,  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Welsh  poets  of  his  day.  Dr.  Davis’  mother  was  Catherine 
Fosselman,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  whose  ancestors,  four  gen- 
erations back,  had  been  natives  of  Germany.  His  early  schooling 
was  received  in  the  public  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
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lias  lived  since  liis  infancy.  In  these  schools  he  pursued  a full 
course,  graduating  in  1876  at  the  Central  High  School,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  having  conferred  upon  him,  in 
1881,  the  higher  title  of  Master  of  Arts.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  his  course  at  the  High  School,  he  decided  to  become  a physician, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  he  matriculated  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  his  usual  assiduity,  graduating  in  March,  1879,  and 
winning  the  Henry  C.  Lea  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  graduation 
thesis  on  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Liver,  and  receiving  also 
honorable  mention  for  his  anatomical  work.  Desiring,  however,  the 
very  widest  knowledge  that  could  be  gained  in  the  field  of  general 
surgery,  he  entered  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  receiving  the  qualification  of  “ Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.”  From  this  latter  institu- 
tion, he  went  for  half  a year  to  France,  visiting  its  hospitals  and 
studying  French  surgical  methods.  After  concluding  his  studies 
there,  he  entered  the  University  of  Goettingen,  Germany,  where,  in 
1881,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  laude.  With  this  wide 
and  varied  experience,  and  such  a superior  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge,  he  was  splendidly  equipped  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  upon  which  he  entered  immediately  on  his  return  to 
Philadelphia. 

He  was  Resident  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from 
IMay,  1881,  to  October,  1882 ; has  been  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Sur- 
geon to  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  since  1883  ; Out-Patient  Surgeon, 
and,  later.  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  since  1884;  nine 
years  Out-Patient  Surgeon  to  the  Children’s  Hospital ; Surgeon  to 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  for  the  past  seven  years  ; one  of  the  Instruc- 
tors in  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  fourteen 
years,  and  was  Surgeon  at  the  German  Hospital  for  four  years. 

Despite  the  hard  mental  labor  involved  in  his  educational 
course.  Dr.  Davis  has  always  been  of  a social  temperament,  and 
was  extremely  popular  among  his  fellow  students,  taking  an  especi- 
ally active  interest  in  Greek  I.etter  Societies.  He  is  a member  of 
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the  Plii-Kappa-Psi  College  Fraternity,  and  the  Alpha-Mn-Pi-Omega 
Medical  Fraternity.  Among  the  organizations  with  which  he  has 
become  connected  since  his  entrance  upon  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  are : The  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  he  is  a 
Fellow  and  a member  of  its  council ; the  Philadelphia  County  Med- 
ical Society ; the  Pathological  Society ; the  American  Medical 
Association;  the  American  Orthopedic  Association,  of  which  he  is 
a member,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  he 
is  a Fellow.  Dr.  Davis  is  also  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  and 
is  a member  of  Meridian  Sun  Lodge,  No.  158,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

While  Resident  Physician  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  serv- 
ing with  the  late  Professor  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr.  Davis  introduced 
and  practiced  antiseptic  surgery.  He  is  now  devoting  the  bulk  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  his  large  surgical  practice,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  deformities.  Finding  that  it  would 
be  useful  in  surgical  operations,  Dr.  Davis  took  up  the  study  of 
plaster  modeling  and  photography,  as  well  as  a thorough  course 
in  mechanical  studies,  and  now  makes  plaster  casts  and  drawings 
of  all  specially  interesting  cases  that  come  under  his  notice.  Origi- 
nality and  thoroughness  characterize  his  work.  Few  members  of 
the  medical  profession  have  added  more  of  real  value  to  medical 
literature  than  has  Dr.  Davis,  his  treatises  being  concise  and  greatly 
valued  by  his  fellow  physicians.  His  work  on  Bandaging  is  recog- 
nized by  the  profession  as  one  of  the  most  complete  expositions  of 
the  subject  extant.  Besides  his  many  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  profession,  he  has  also  written  an  extended  narrative 
from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Keely,  one  of  Lieutenant  Peary’s  associates 
in  his  explorations  in  the  North,  entitled  “ In  Arctic  Seas,  or  the 
Voyage  of  the  Kite,”  and  for  it,  as  for  his  many  theses  and  pub- 
lications, Dr.  Davis  has  made  his  own  illustrations. 
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HE  opportunities  afforded  by  the  increase  in  tlie 
industrial  enterprise  and  wealth  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  half  century,  for  the 
advancement  of  men  endowed  with  ambition  and 
enterprise  have  been  so  many  and  so  thoronghly 
recognized,  that  among  the  most  prominent  sons  of  the  Keystone 
State  are  a number  who  bear  the  proud  distinction  of  being  self- 
made  men.  There  are  many  Pennsylvanians  who  have  risen  in 
life  unaided  and  solely  by  their  own  indefatigable  enterprise  and 
sturdy  ambition.  Joshua  Davis  is  one  of  them.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
the  history  of  his  career  tells  an  interesting  story  of  progress  made 
step  by  step. 

Joshua  Davis  was  born  in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania, 
February  6,  1843.  His  father  and  mother  had  emigrated  from 
Wales  a short  time  before  his  birth  and  settled  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict. Their  son  inherited  many  of  the  traits  of  his  Welsh  ances- 
try, his  attachment  to  the  family  home  and  his  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose being  among  them.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the 
common  schools  of  Ebcnsburg,  the  county  seat  of  Cambria,  and, 
even  as  a boy,  he  e\dnced  the  business  judgment  and  talents, 
which,  in  later  years,  proved  the  groundwork  of  his  success. 

The  war  broke  out  while  he  was  still  a stripling,  but  he 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army  at  once  and  served  udth 
credit  throughout  the  struggle,  taking  part  in  a number  of  import- 
ant battles.  His  military  service  postponed  his  business  start  by 
that  many  years,  and  when,  in  1867,  he  finally  entered  the  business 
field  of  Ebensburg,  he  was  twenty-four  5'ears  old.  The  venture  gave 
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promise  of  success  and  tlie  young  mercliant  needed  only  this 
hope  of  prosperity  to  warrant  his  assuming  a responsibility  which 
up  to  that  time  he  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  take.  On  Novem- 
ber I,  1867,  therefore,  a few  months  after  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Howells,  of  Ebensburg,  he  removed  his  residence  and 
business  to  Kane,  where  he  saw  a wider  and  brighter  field  open- 
ing for  his  enterprise.  The  borough  in  which  he  established 
himself  as  a general  merchant  developed  rapidly,  and  among  those 
who  aided  in  its  growth  and  progress  there  were  few  more  active 
and  enthusiastic  than  the  young  merchant  himself.  In  a few  years 
he  was  on  the  smooth  road  to  success.  This  beginning  was  not 
without  a hard  struggle  for  Joshua  Davis,  who  is  “self  made” 
as  far  as  business  success  is  concerned.  Foreseeing  the  future  of 
the  borough,  he  bought  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Kane  and  his 
investment  yielded  him  a return  of  a kind  and  size  he  had  not 
counted  on,  for  on  the  discovery  of  the  riches  that  lay  beneath 
the  surface  ready  to  be  drawn  out  through  the  oil  wells,  prospec- 
tors found  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  oil  springs  in  the 
vicinity  were  on  Mr.  Davis’  property,  but  these  rich  fields  were 
not  sold  to  purchasers  who  sought  to  gain  their  control  before 
their  true  worth  was  developed,  and  the  business  judgment  of 
their  owner  was  exercised  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  him  the 
best  possible  results.  Kane’s  prosperity,  as  a result  of  the  oil 
fields,  underwent  a rapid  “ boom,”  and  Mr.  Davis,  whose  fortunes 
have  always  been  woven  with  the  fortunes  of  the  town,  was  wise 
enough  to  ride  the  wave  at  its  crest.  As  a builder,  he  erected  the 
first  house  in  the  business  end  of  the  borough,  and  put  up  many 
of  the  important  structures  that  now  bear  witness  to  the  town’s 
advancement.  As  an  investor,  he  became  a member  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  McDade,  Davis  & Co.,  a member  of  the  Kane  Gas, 
Light  and  Heating  Company,  and  a heavy  stockholder,  often  the 
controlling  one,  in  many  of  the  enterprises  that  started  up  with 
the  realization  of  the  town’s  resources.  In  1886,  disposing  of  his 
mercantile  interest,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  brush  handles, 
and  was  also  a member  of  Howells,  Moifitt  & Company,  engaged  in 
the  production  of  clothes-pins,  an  industry  which  has  grown  to  re- 
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markable  proportions.  He  founded  the  LaMount  Chemical  Works 
and  he  became  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Davis  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Kane  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  been  active  in  that 
body  from  its  organization. 

In  January,  1894,  Judge  Morrison  appointed  him  Chief  Bur- 
gess of  Kane  Borough  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Walter  B.  Smith.  The  appointment,  a temporary  one,  was 
confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens  on  February  19,  1894,  Mr. 
Davis  being  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket.  His  administra- 
tion as  Chief  Burgess  has  reflected  much  credit  on  his  judgment. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Kane  Congregational 
Church,  is  also  prominent  in  secret  orders,  being  a member  of 
Kane  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ; of  Kane  Chapter,  Royal 
Arch  Masons ; of  the  Scottish  Rite  of  Erie,  and  of  Knapp  Com- 
mandery,  Knights  Templar,  of  Ridgeway.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters — William  H.  Davis,  manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
brush-handle  factory ; Cora  May  Davis,  and  Anna  Rachel  Davis. 
In  his  private  life,  as  well  as  his  business  affairs,  Mr.  Da\’is  is  a 
conscientious,  painstaking  and  liberal  man.  His  family  is  a happy 
one,  and  he  is  a model  father.  Personally,  as  well  as  politically, 
Mr.  Davis  is  warmly  popular  and  numbers  his  friends  by  the 
many  score. 


Y no  means  the  least  important  factor  in  promoting 
tlie  progress  of  the  State  and  in  advancing  the 
general  interests  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
has  been  the  establishment  and  development  of 
the  various  organizations  which  served  to  cherish 
American  patriotism  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  large  class 
constituting  the  industrial  workers.  In  the  same  energetic  manner 
the  prosperity  of  the  numerous  smaller  financial  organizations  has 
been  attained  by  men  capable  of  understanding  business  details 
down  to  the  smallest  item.  Pennsylvania  is  renowned  for  the 
numerical  and  financial  strength  of  its  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  in  Edward  S.  Deemer  these  organizations  for  mutual 
aid  and  the  equally  important  patriotic  orders  have  an  active  and 
remarkably  able  representative.  Mr.  Deemer  has  served  for  thirt}^- 
four  years  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
the  Junior  Order  of  the  United  American  Mechanics,  and  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  interests  of  several  leading  building  associa- 
tions he  has  been  as  actively  identified.  A close  student  of  busi- 
ness details  and  a man  of  energy,  he  has  attained  considerable 
success  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor. 

Edward  S.  Dermrr  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  12, 
1840,  and,  for  a period  of  fifty-seven  years  he  has  been  a resident 
of  his  native  city.  His  father  was  John  Deemer  and  his  mother 
Sarah  A.  Deemer,  and  they  were  both  possessed  of  physical  quali- 
ties and  mental  abilities  of  a high  order,  which  were  vested  in 
their  son,  Edward.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Eleventh  and 
Thompson  streets,  where,  under  Joseph  H.  Shreiner,  he  imbibed 
the  fundamental  principles  of  education.  He  afterwards  studied 
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under  Edward  Gideon,  now  of  the  Meade  Grammar  School.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Central  High  School  and  remained  there  for 
a year  or  so,  when,  like  most  young  men  of  his  age,  he  decided 
that  he  would  rather  enter  into  some  business  occupation  and  give 
up  his  schooling,  preferring  the  practical  lessons  of  business  life 
to  the  theoretical  ones  of  the  schools.  Accordingly,  in  September, 
1855,  he  obtained  a situation  as  clerk  with  Jones,  Deemer  & 
Holman,  morocco  manufacturers.  He  familiarized  himself  with  the 
morocco  trade  thoroughly,  and  mastered  all  its  details  in  the 
course  of  six  years.  In  1861  he  became  associated  with  his  father 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  Deemer  & Son.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father  the  firm  became  known  as  John  Deemer’s  Sons,  and  as 
such  conducted  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  morocco  in  the 
city.  The  firm  was  dissolved  in  1877.  Mr.  Deemer’s  knowledge 
of  business  was  further  increased  during  a period  of  several  years 
when  he  was  connected  as  bookkeeper  with  the  establishments  of 
T.  P.  & S.  S.  Smith,  Robert  D.  Smith,  John  Krider  and  John 
T.  Siner. 

When  the  finn  of  John  Deemer’s  Sons  retired  from  business, 
Edward  S.  Deemer  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  work  which  he 
best  liked,  that  connected  with  his  financial  duties  in  the  several 
organizations  of  which  he  was  the  leading  spirit.  He  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Radiant  Star  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
No.  2,  for  twenty-three  years,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  he  has 
been  an  officer  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  serving  during  that  time  as  Secretar}’. 
In  the  thirty-seven  years  during  which  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  State  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  served  thirty-four  of 
them  as  Secretary  of  that  body.  hir.  Deemer  is  one  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Oak  Lane  Building  and  Loan  Association,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  actively  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
financial  and  real  estate  interests  in  that  section  of  the  cit}’, 
contingent  upon  which  is  the  development  of  a large  section  of 
valuable  land.  In  the  interests  of  the  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  hlechanics,  however,  Mr.  Deemer  has  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time,  and  he  holds  the  confidence  of  this  organization  to 
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a large  degree,  enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  mem- 
ber upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  honor  of  Past  National 
Councillor. 

On  April  9,  1867,  Mr.  Deemer  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  A. 
Mecauley,  daughter  of  Thomas  J.  Mecauley.  They  have  had  no 
children.  In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics,  Mr.  Deemer  now  has  his  chief 
interests,  being  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  extending  the 
order  throughout  the  State,  and  strengthening  it  wherever  it  has 
already  been  established.  In  the  financial  and  business  conduct 
of  the  building  associations  with  which  he  is  connected,  Mr. 
Deemer  spends  a considerable  part  of  his  time,  and  in  these  offices 
he  is  generally  recognized  as  a leader  of  the  most  progressive  type. 


J 


better  instance  of  tbe  progress  which  has  marked 
the  past  ten  years  or  so  conld  be  found  than  in 
the  immense  improvements  in  real  estate  through- 
out the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  advancement  of 
the  entire  Commonwealth  is  reflected  in  its  chief 
city,  and  the  progress  of  that  community  is  indicated  by  the  great 
improvements  in  building  and  real  estate.  The  large  interests 
involved  in  these  operations  call  into  requisition  the  ability  of 
skillful  conveyancers  and  real  estate  brokers,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  these,  in  fact,  one  who  thoroughly  represents  the 
most  progressive  type  of  the  wide-awake  business  man,  is  Holstein 
De  Haven,  whose  ofiice  is  at  617  Walnut  Street.  Mr.  De  Haven 
is  a native  and  life-long  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of 
the  men  most  active  in  its  affairs. 

Holstein  De  Haven  was  bom  July  21,  1843,  District 

of  Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia.  His  father  was  Hugh  De  Haven, 
and  his  mother  was  Mary  Cleaver  De  Haven.  His  great-grand- 
father was  Peter  De  Haven,  a well  known  Philadelphian  during 
the  Revolutionary  period,  and  keeper  of  the  government  stores  at 
French  Creek.  Holstein  De  Haven  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  studied  in  the  Central  High  School,  of  Phila- 
delphia, graduating,  after  a four  years’  course,  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1862.  When  he  left  school,  Mr.  De  Haven  determined  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  conveyancing,  and,  accordingly,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Cash  & Redner,  and  was  afterwards  with  Louis  H. 
Redner,  remaining  with  the  latter  for  three  years.  He  mastered 
the  business  in  its  every  detail,  and  acquired  quite  a reputation 
for  thorough-going  ability  and  trustworthiness.  On  January  i, 
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1866,  lie  became  associated  in  the  management  and  development 
of  the  Norris  Fair  Hill  estate,  comprising  over  500  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  meanwhile  continuing  to  carry  on  his 
business  as  a conveyancer  and  real  estate  broker.  Mr.  De  Haven 
identified  himself  with  all  the  progressive  movements  and  the 
^ improvements  inaugurated  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
conveyancing  and  real  estate,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  his  line.  He  has  been  a Notary  Public  since  1869, 
and  a member  of  the  Conveyancers’  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
since  1871.  The  trust  which  became  his,  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  Norris  estate,  received  his  every  care  and 
attention,  and  he  demonstrated  more  thoroughly  than  ever  his 
fitness  for  such  offices  of  importance. 

Mr.  De  Haven  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  is  now  a 
Director  in  the  Real  Estate,  Title,  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a Director  of  the  United  Firemen’s  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  is  connected  in  an  official  capacity  with  sev- 
eral other  large  corporations.  Recognizing  in  him  a man  thoroughly 
able  and  trustworthy,  Governor  Hastings  appointed  him,  in  1895, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Valley  Forge  Park,  and  he  is 
now  Secretary  of  that  Commission.  Mr.  De  Haven  is  an  active 
life  member  of  the  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
organization  he  takes  a great  pride  and  interest.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  also  enrolled  in  many  sim- 
ilar organizations  of  importance.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known 
conveyancers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  in  the  management 
of  real  estate,  and  all  questions  bearing  upon  the  valuation  of 
properties  and  similar  financial  operations  connected  with  mort- 
gages or  real  estate,  he  is  a recognized  authority.  His  chief 
interests  at  present  are  found  in  connection  with  prominent  oper- 
ative builders  and  in  the  management  and  development  of  large 
tracts  of  real  estate,  including  the  Norris  estate  and  that  known 
as  Strawberry  Hill.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  country  seat  of 
Mrs.  Agnes  Dundas  Lippincott,  at  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city.  Mr.  De  Haven  also  occupies  positions  of  trust  such  as 
executor,  trustee,  guardian  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  real 
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estate,  conveyancing,  investments  and  the  official  duties  of  a com- 
missioner. In  the  division  and  partition  of  properties  he  is  a 
recognized  authority.  In  this  department  he  has  been  as.sociated 
with  some  of  the  most  important  operations  in  building  in  the  city. 

On  November  12,  1891,  Mr.  De  Haven  was  married  to  Annah 
B.  C.  Gallup,  daughter  of  Coffin  Colket.  Socially,  Mr.  De  Haven 
is  highly  popular,  and  the  organizations  of  which  he  is  a member 
value  his  association.  Personally,  he  embodies  in  his  individuality 
all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  representative  type  of 
the  Philadelphia  gentleman. 


II.— 9 


ROM  the  coal  mines  to  public  life  is  a long  step 
and  one  which  it  required  many  years  to  accom- 
plish. The  story  of  a man  who,  beginning  life 
under  the  most  humble  and  limited  conditions, 
passes  through  a long  series  of  progressive  stages 
and  finally  reaches  a prominence  in  his  community,  is  one  which 
must  necessarily  entail  the  enumeration  of  many  admirable  quali- 
ties. Captain  J.  C.  Delaney,  who  now  occupies  the  important 
post  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  at  Har- 
risburg, furnishes  an  example  of  this  in  his  own  career.  He  was 
picking  slate  in  the  mines  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  but 
he  advanced  himself  along  life’s  highway  until  he  reached  the 
plain  of  prosperity  and  recognition.  His  record  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  is  a splendid  one,  and  among  his  proudest  honors 
is  a medal  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Congress  for  con- 
spicuous bravery. 

J.  C.  DEI.ANKY  was  bom  in  Ireland,  April  22,  1848,  his 
parents  being  people  of  humble  circumstances,  but  admirable  char- 
acter and  sturdy  physical  type.  He  came  to  America  when  but 
five  years  old,  and,  three  years  later,  when  a mere  child  of  eight, 
commenced  to  earn  his  living  in  the  mines  near  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. At  that  time  the  slate  pickers  were  among  the  newest 
and  most  novel  types  of  wage  earners  and  the  methods  of  extract- 
ing coal  from  the  earth  were  yet  of  the  crudest  description.  For 
two  years  the  boy  worked  at  the  screens  picking  slate  and  then 
went  to  work  driving  mules  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  worked  at  grinding  bark  in  a tannery. 
Thus,  through  his  entire  boyhood,  he  received  but  little  education 
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and  scarcely  any  opportunity  to  advance  himself;  but  real  merit 
will  tell,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  young  man  experienced 
a change  in  his  manner  of  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  I, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  was  a hardy  soldier  and  a brave  one,  and  his  meritorious  ser- 
vice and  general  excellence  of  character  obtained  his  promotion 
several  times.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in  command  of 
his  company  and  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  his  superior 
officers.  He  had  many  exciting  episodes  during  the  Rebellion, 
being  captured  no  less  than  three  times,  at  Bull  Run,  Gettysburg 
and  Yellow  Tavern,  each  time  making  his  escape.  Before  long 
he  had  acquired  a reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  gallant  of 
Pennsylvania’s  soldier  sons.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  at  Dab- 
ney’s Mill,  Virginia,  he  was  awarded  the  Congressional  medal. 
All  through  the  war  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  possessed  of 
those  qualities  which  invariably  bring  success  to  a man,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  opportunities,  at  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  he  determined  to  acquire  an  education.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  attended  the  Kensington  Academy  one  term  and 
then  obtained  a position  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Engineer  Corps, 
in  which  he  found  employment  from  1866  until  the  road  was 
completed.  For  his  distinguished  services  in  the  Rebellion,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  bravery  and  worth.  President  Johnson,  in 
1867,  appointed  Mr.  Delaney  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Thirty- 
second  United  States  Infantry.  This  was  a deserved  promotion 
and  one  which  was  well  merited  by  such  a hero  of  the  Civil  War, 
but,  for  family  reasons.  Captain  Delaney  declined  the  honor.  He 
entered  the  political  arena,  where  he  displayed  faculties  equally  as 
great  as  those  evinced  during  the  strife  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  To  his  naturally  able  understanding  he  added  the  traits 
of  experience  and  observation,  and  this  combination  made  him  one 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  conduct  of  party  politics. 

In  recognition  of  his  worth  and  ability  he  was,  in  1873, 
appointed  Messenger  in  the  Executive  Department  by  Governor 
Hartranft,  remaining  until  1879,  when  he  was  made  Senate  Libra- 
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rian,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1890.  During  his  employ- 
ment by  the  State  Department,  Captain  Delaney  demonstrated  that 
he  was  entirely  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  imposed  in  him. 
His  activity,  his  honorable  spirit  and  his  determination  to  succeed 
gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
In  1890,  at  the  conclusion  of  eleven  years  as  Librarian  of  the 
State  Senate,  Captain  Delaney  resigned,  for  he  had  been  offered  a 
position  higher  and  more  satisfactory.  It  was  the  rather  impor- 
tant one  of  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Oklahoma.  In  this 
capacity  Captain  Delaney  served  until  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  President  Cleveland  in  1893.  He  then  returned  to  his  own 
State,  where,  on  March  28,  1895,  he  was  commissioned  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  by  Governor  Hastings, 
and  this  office  he  now  holds. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  which  have  come  under 
his  jurisprudence  in  his  present  capacity,  he  has  shown  the  same 
marked  ability  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  has  distin- 
guished his  entire  career.  A number  of  improvements  in  the 
official  regulations  and  arrangements  have  been  made  under  Cap- 
tain Delaney’s  supervision  and  he  has  proven  himself  a valuable 
officer.  Socially  he  is  highly  popular  in  Harrisburg,  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  admired  men  in  the  commu- 
nity. This  is  the  result  not  alone  of  his  excellent  public  per- 
formance, but  of  his  entire  conduct  through  life.  Admiration 
always  follows  in  the  wake  of  a self-made  man  who  attains  de- 
served and  honorable  prominence,  and  in  the  career  of  Captain 
Delaney  a striking  instance  of  this  is  found. 
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OME  of  tlie  brightest  men  in  Pennsylvania  are 
those  who  figure  as  leaders  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Junior  Bar.  While  Meade  D.  Det- 
weiler,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  anything 
but  a Junior  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
progress  and  attainments,  yet  in  point  of  years  he  might  be  so 
classed.  But  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  has  for  almost  five  years 
occupied  the  important  office  of  District  Attorney  in  Harrisburg, 
while  in  political  and  social  life  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  his  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Meade  D.  DetweilER  was  bom  October  15,  1863,  in  Middle- 
town,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  is  Samuel  Det- 
weiler,  a well  known  and  wealthy  citizen  of  that  place,  who  retired 
from  business  in  1871,  and  his  mother  is  Elizabeth  Matter.  The 
Civil  War  had  closed  and  the  consequent  great  business  changes 
had  been  wrought  before  young  Meade  Detweiler  had  reached  the 
age  for  school.  In  1871  his  parents  moved  to  Harrisburg,  where 
he  attended  school.  After  passing  through  the  various  grades, 
including  the  High  School,  he  left  to  undertake  a full  classical 
course,  through  which  he  passed  successfully.  He  graduated  from 
the  Pennsylvania  College,  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1884, 
being  first  honor  man.  During  his  entire  school  life  Mr.  Det- 
weiler’s  course  was  distinguished  by  a great  determination  and 
forceful  energy  which  led  him  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  self-improvement.  He  decided  that  the 
profession  of  law  offered  the  most  favorable  opportunities,  and  so 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  statutes  with  Hall  & Jordan, 
prominent  corporation  attorneys  of  Pennsylvania.  He  spent  two 
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years  in  this  service,  and,  on  October  13,  1886,  was  admitted  to  the 
Dauphin  County  Bar,  having  bright  prospects  for  the  future  and 
already  enjoying  a reputation  for  soundness  of  judgment  and 
conspicuous  ability  which  augured  well  for  his  professional  career. 
During  the  eleven  years  which  have  since  passed  Mr.  Detweiler 
has  amply  fulfilled  these  promises,  and  is  to-day  numbered  among 
the  brightest  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar. 

Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  courts  Mr.  Detweiler 
opened  offices  in  Harrisburg,  where  he  began  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  obtained  wide  recognition  from  the 
very  outset.  He  became  identified  with  a number  of  important 
interests,  and  in  the  practice  of  both  branches  of  the  law  won  much 
success.  While  Mr.  Detweiler  was  making  great  progress  in  his 
profession  he  did  not  neglect  such  business  interests  as  came  under 
his  direction,  and  through  a long  series  of  active  operations  he 
eventually  became  connected  with  a number  of  important  corpora- 
tions in  and  around  Dauphin  County.  He  is  now  stockholder  in 
several  large  institutions  of  this  nature  and  has  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  finance,  being  generally  recognized  as  a legal 
authority  upon  such  important  departments  of  corporate  interests. 
Politically  Mr.  Detweiler’s  advancement  ran  on  parallel  lines.  While 
he  was  yet  a young  man  he  became  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Dauphin  County  Republican  organization.  His 
prominence  in  the  service  of  his  party  has  been  indicated  a number 
of  times.  For  several  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  important 
committees  and  he  has  invariably  been  active  in  campaign  work, 
speaking  for  National  and  State  candidates  numbers  of  times.  Mr. 
Detweiler’s  fame  as  an  orator  and  an  expert  in  political  economy 
is  recognized  not  alone  throughout  the  entire  State,  but  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  where  he  has  been  heard  in  support  of 
Republican  doctrines  and  candidates. 

Mr.  Detweiler’s  prominence  as  a Republican  attained  its  emi- 
nence in  his  home,  in  1892,  when  he  was  enthusiastically  nominated 
for  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  being  elected  by  a round 
majority.  When  his  term  expired  he  was  again  made  his  party’s 
choice,  having  added  to  his  already  excellent  reputation  by  a splen- 
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did  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  District  Attorney’s  office. 
His  second  term  does  not  expire  until  1899,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  progressive 
officials  who  have  ever  administered  the  legal  affairs  of  Dauphin 
County.  On  December  3,  1891,  Mr.  Detweiler  was  married  to  Miss 
Bertha  M.  Hoffer,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Hoffer.  They  have 
had  three  children,  one  daughter  and  two  sons ; Mary  Elizabeth 
Detweiler,  Meade  D.  Detweiler,  Jr.,  and  John  Hoffer  Detweiler. 
While  Mr.  Detweiler  is  a man  of  domestic  habits,  he  leads  an 
exceedingly  active  life,  his  many  interests  demanding  his  untiring 
energy.  His  chief  interest,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  practice  of 
law,  in  which  he  has  been  entirely  successful.  His  personal  popu- 
larity, aside  from  any  professional  prominence,  is  best  indicated  in 
his  position  in  the  Order  of  Elks,  in  which  he  occupies  the  highest 
office,  that  of  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  National  Order.  He  is 
the  youngest  executive  officer  who  ever  occupied  this  high  posi- 
tion, and  the  only  one  to  be  re-elected,  and  that,  too,  unanimously. 


advance  of  science  and  the  progress  of  the  art 
of  healing  dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centnry  has  largely  tended  to  point  out  the  way 
for  the  general  advancement  of  mankind  at  least 
from  a purely  physical  point  of  view.  The 
science  of  homoeopathy,  viewed  as  a latter-day  development  of 
medicine,  reflects  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  toward  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
brightest  men  of  the  country  have  participated  in  perfecting  the 
doctrine  of  Hahnemann  has  amply  evidenced  that  it  has  become 
a most  important  branch  of  scientific  progress.  Doctor  Pemberton 
Dudley,  who,  in  January,  1896,  was  chosen  Dean  of  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  identified  with  the  cause 
of  homoeopathy  for  a large  number  of  years,  and  his  deep  interest 
in  medical  progression  has  been  evinced  in  his  participation  in 
the  management  and  promotion  of  such  organizations  and  institu- 
tions as  have  been  designed  to  promote  the  public  usefulness  of 
the  divine  art. 

Pemberton  Dudley  was  bom  near  Torresdale,  Pennsylvania, 
October  17,  1837,  his  parents  being  William  Dudley  and  Ellenor 
Wood,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  descendant  of  the  well  known 
New  England  family  of  that  name,  whose  ancestors  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  “ Mayflower  ” pilgrims.  The  family  traces  its 
lineage  to  a period  antedating  the  Norman  conquest,  while  the 
Wood  family  was  first  known  in  this  country  in  1699,  when  emi- 
grants of  that  family  settled  in  Newtown,  Long  Island.  Pember- 
ton Dudley  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  an  academic  institution,  after  which,  in  order  to  develop  his 
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knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  admit  of  his  further  progress, 
he  taught  school  for  two  years.  Meanwhile  he  was  reading  medi- 
cine under  Doctor  David  James,  after  which  he  attended  lectures 
at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  later  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  from  the  latter 
institution  in  the  class  of  1861,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced 
his  profession  in  Philadelphia. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  entrance  into  the  field  of  medicine 
Doctor  Dudley  has  been  prominent.  His  nature  was  such  as  to 
impel  him  on  to  the  most  radical  lines  of  action,  and  in  every 
movement  of  a nature  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
homoeopathy  he  has  been  a prominent  figure.  He  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  in  1866 ; he 
joined  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1867,  and  has  been  President 
of  both.  He  became  a member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy,  the  national  society  of  homoeopathic  physicians, 
in  1869,  has  regularly  participated  in  its  general  and  scientific 
business,  and,  in  1887,  was  elected  General  Secretary  of  the  society 
and  Editor  of  its  annual  volume  of  “ Transactions.”  During  the 
several  years  of  his  secretaryship  the  membership  and  income  of 
the  society  were  nearly  doubled,  largely  through  his  exertions. 
He  was  elected  President  for  the  year  1896. 

At  the  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  in 
1871,  he  initiated  the  movement  which  led  to  the  holding  of  the 
World’s  Homoeopathic  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  which 
originated  a series  of  similar  congresses  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Congress  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  As  far  back  as 
1868  Doctor  Dudley  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistiy  and 
Toxicology  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  he  gave  his  support  to  the 
measures  which  united  the  two  rival  homoeopathic  colleges  then 
existing  in  Philadelphia.  In  1876  the  College  called  him  to  its 
chair  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy,  which  he  filled 
until  1890,  when  he  was  made  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  which,  in  fact,  he  still  holds.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hahnemann  College  business  affairs  he  was  just  as 
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zealous,  and  as  a member  of  the  Hahnemann  Club  he  aided  in 
organizing  the  Children’s  Homoeopathic  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
becoming  a Trustee  and  member  of  its  medical  staff.  When  St. 
Luke’s  Homoeopathic  Hospital  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  Doctor 
Dudley  was  made  a Trustee  and  one  of  the  visiting  staff.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1885,  Governor 
Pattison  appointed  him  one  of  its  seven  members.  In  1891  he 
was  re-appointed  for  a second  term,  and  during  the  twelve  years 
of  his  service  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board’s  Committee  on 
Food  Adulterations,  in  July,  1895,  being  elected  President  of  the 
Board,  and  serving  as  such  for  two  years.  In  1897  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Hastings  to  a third  term  as  a member  of 
the  Board.  Dr.  Dudley’s  highest  promotion  was  received  in  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  when  the  faculty  of  Hahnemann  College  made  him 
Dean,  which  post  he  now  holds,  in  addition  to  his  Professorship. 

Dr.  Dudley  takes  a great  interest  in  literary  work  of  a medi- 
cal character.  In  1880  he  became  the  Editor  of  the  “ Hahnemann 
Monthly,”  and  for  eight  years  did  nearly  the  entire  work  pertain- 
ing to  his  position.  During  this  period  the  journal  ranked  among 
the  most  influential  homoeopathic  periodicals  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Dudley  has  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  to  medical  and  sanitary  journals,  besides  a 
number  that  have  appeared  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  One  of  his  important  works  was  the  revision 
and  editing  of  a new  version  of  Hahnemann’s  treatise  on  “ The 
Chronic  Diseases.” 

Dr.  Dudley,  on  December  25,  1867,  married  to  Sarah 
Keen,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Perry  Hall,  a well  known  Baptist 
clergyman  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  two  children,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  the  former.  Doctor  Perry  Hall  Dudley,  being  a graduate 
of  the  Class  of  ’92  of  Hahnemann  College.  Dean  Dudley  con- 
tinues to  take  a most  absorbing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege, and  in  addition  to  this  work  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine  leaves  him  but  little  time 
for  anything  else,  save  now  and  then  a small  excursion  into  the 
field  of  literary  labor. 
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ROGRESSIVE  Clearfield  County  has  few  public- 
spirited  citizens  wbo  have  been  more  conspicuous 
in  bringing  about  the  development  of  its  resources 
than  has  Fred.  J.  Dyer,  of  Curwinsville.  While 
he  is  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having  been 
bom  in  Portland,  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1858,  the  most  of  his 
active  life  has  been  spent  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  Willis 
N.  Dyer,  whose  grandfather  was  one  of  those  courageous  Irishmen 
who,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success  in  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  find  homes  in  the  young  Republic  and 
to  enter  the  battle  of  life  unhandicapped  by  the  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles  of  class  prejudice.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  formerly  Miss  Caroline  W.  Lovitt,  of  an  old 
American  family  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  imperfectly  kept 
records  of  early  colonial  days.  From  this  sterling  stock  Mr. 
Dyer  has  inherited  the  eminent  talents  for  mercantile  life  and 
daring  enterprise  that  have  characterized  his  commercial  career. 

His  parents  removed  from  their  northern  home  and  came  to 
Pennsylvania  while  the  son  was  but  a small  boy.  They  first  set- 
tled in  Somerset  County,  but  later  removed  to  Blair  County. 
From  here  they  went  to  Curwensville  in  1872,  where  the  subse- 
quent years  of  the  life  of  Fred.  J.  Dyer  have  been  spent.  Before 
he  left  Somerset  County,  however,  he  had  entered  the  public 
schools  and  made  good  progress  in  his  studies.  Four  years  after 
the  family  went  to  Clearfield  County  he  finished  a complete 
course  in  the  Portland  Business  College,  in  which  institution,  as 
in  the  public  schools,  he  showed  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  coupled  wdth  an  ample  stock  of 
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energy  and  industry,  a reputation  which  he  has  retained  undi- 
niinished  in  the  years  which  have  followed.  He  graduated  from 
this  excellent  institution  in  1876,  with  a record  as  a student 
that  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  were 
familiar  with  his  attainments.  Mr.  Dyer’s  first  entrance  into  the 
commercial  world  was  as  a clerk  in  the  mercantile  establishment 
of  Nutter,  Dyer  & Company,  in  whose  employ  he  made  the  first 
display  of  those  qualities  which  have  since  continued  with  una- 
bated vigor  and  brought  him  such  merited  prosperity.  With  this 
establishment  he  remained  for  four  years.  In  1878  he  began  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  tanning  trade,  entering  the  tannery  of  John 
B.  Alley  & Company,  at  Curwensville.  Here  energy  and  perse- 
verance, characteristics  conspicuously  combined  in  Mr.  Dyer,  soon 
won  for  him  a high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  employers.  So 
assiduously  did  he  apply  himself  to  the  work  that  in  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  months  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  the 
details  of  the  business  that  his  capabilities  were  substantially 
recognized  by  the  proprietors,  who  tendered  him  the  superintend- 
ency of  their  works.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  for  a number 
of  years.  During  this  time  the  tannery  changed  hands  several 
times,  finally  becoming  merged  into  the  United  States  Leather 
Company,  but  through  all  these  successive  changes  Mr.  Dyer 
remained  in  charge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  business.  For  a 
year  after  the  latter  corporation  assumed  control  of  the  establish- 
ment he  remained  in  his  old  place  of  Superintendent,  but  finally 
his  ambition  demanded  a wider  and  more  independent  sphere  of 
action,  and  he  resigned  to  enter  into  a co-partnership  with  his 
former  employers.  Alley  Brothers  & Company.  This  latter 
concern  has  now  a large  tannery  and  currying  shop  at  Curw^ens- 
ville,  besides  large  stores  and  warehouses  in  Boston.  They  are 
among  the  largest  independent  dealers  in  finished  leather  in  the 
country,  and  have  been  very  successful.  In  1883  he  and  Colonel 
E.  A.  Irvin  formed  a partnership  to  conduct  a general  store  in 
Cunvensville,  and  to  also  engage  in  the  lumber,  log  and  bark 
business.  Mr.  Dyer  is  also  interested  in  the  Whittaker  Stone 
Company  and  the  Curwensville  Lumber  Company.  The  former  of 
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these  has  a large  trade  in  building,  bridge  and  railroad  stone, 
curb  and  house  trimming.  He  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  lumber  company  for  several  years,  but  resigned  when  he  went 
into  the  firm  of  Alley  Brothers  & Company.  While  Mr.  Dyer 
has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  his  prominence  in  the 
community  compelled  his  acceptance  of  the  duties  brought  by  the 
posts  of  Councilmen,  in  which  he  served  two  terms,  and  of  School 
Director,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  was  devoted  for  a like  period, 
Mr.  Dyer  was  married  in  1879  to  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Thompson. 
They  have  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Since  early  manhood  Mr.  Dyer  has  displayed  a sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  character,  balanced  by  a reflective  mind,  that  has  been 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  his  career.  Indefatigable  in  applica- 
tion and  tireless  energy,  he  has  steadily  kept  before  him  the 
great  object  of  preserving  the  respect  and  winning  the  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings,  realizing  that  thus  only 
could  he  have  a perfectly  balanced  and  successful  business  life, 
crowned  with  success.  His  rise  has  been  in  no  sense  a mete- 
oric one,  but  the  result  of  carefully  laid  plans,  intelligently  car- 
ried out.  As  he  is  still  a comparatively  young  man,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  future  will  bring  Mr.  Dyer  even  greater 
rewards. 


ONSERVATORS  of  educational  interests,  who  have 
in  their  care  so  important  a branch  of  public  wel- 
fare as  the  education  and  development  of  the 
rising  generation,  are  indeed  honored  with  re- 
sponsibilities which  but  few  men  are  capable  of 
assuming.  Dr.  George  Eastbum,  who  holds  degrees  from  several 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States,  can  point  to  a record 
achieved  by  few  men.  After  a long  course  of  preparatory  sclrool- 
ing,  he  entered  various  schools  as  a teacher,  and  when  fitted,  both 
by  learning  and  the  practical  knowledge  bom  of  experience,  he 
established  what  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  the  Eastburn  Academy  of  Philadelphia. 

George  Eastburn  was  bom  in  Solebury  Township,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  November  25,  1838.  His  parents  were 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  K.  Eastburn,  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
being  Taylor.  The  Eastburn  family  were  of  English  descent,  the 
paternal  ancestor,  Robert  Eastburn,  coming  from  Brigham,  York- 
shire, England,  in  1713.  His  mother  was  descended  in  the  fourth 
generation  from  John  Satcher,  the  tmsted  friend  of  William  Penn. 
From  his  youngest  days  he  had  a yearning  for  knowledge,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  entered  in  the  schools  he  began  to  display 
such  marked  ability  that  his  teachers  prophesied  for  him  a future 
of  usefulness  to  his  race.  After  a course  in  the  public  schools 
he  attended  the  Friends’  Central  School,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a 
term  of  two  winters.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  here  he 
decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  o\m  store  of 
knowledge.  During  August,  September  and  October,  1856,  he 
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taught  at  the  Lumberville  School  of  his  native  township  and  then 
at  Edge  Hill  School,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  from 
April,  1857,  to  July,  1858.  He  then  became  assistant  to  Aaron 
B.  Ivins  at  the  Friends’  Central  School,  teaching  there  in  this 
capacity  for  five  years.  After  this  series  of  engagements  as  a 
teacher  he  entered  Yale  College,  imbued  with  the  determination 
to  pass  through  the  full  course  and  leave  with  a degree.  In  1868 
he  graduated.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1871  Yale  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and,  in  1890,  after  nine- 
teen years  of  unremitting  zeal,  he  was  further  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  conferred  on  him  by  Princeton 
College.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  Dr.  Kastbum  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  educators  and  most  thor- 
ough students  in  the  country. 

In  1880  he  was  earnestly  solicited,  both  by  the  late  President 
Allen  and  by  members  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  to  accept  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  Girard  College,  with  the  view  of  being  trained 
for  the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  but  as  he  had  just  theu  realized 
the  great  object  of  his  life,  he  preferred  to  conduct  a school  of 
his  own,  and  hence  declined  the  proffered  post.  Throughout  the 
country  Dr.  Eastburn’s  name  became  synonymous  with  ability 
and  progress  of  thought.  lu  February,  1889,  he  delivered  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  an  address  on  the  metric  system.  His  lecture  on 
the  same  subject  before  the  School  Masters’  Association  was  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Metrological  Association,  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  American  Metrological  Society,  and 
has  other  affiliations  of  a similar  nature. 

While  Dr.  Eastbum  is  kuown  throughout  the  country  as  an 
instructor  and  educational  leader,  he  is  probably  best  recognized 
as  the  inceptor,  manager  and  principal  of  the  Eastbum  Academy 
for  young  men  and  boys,  which,  located  at  700  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  conntry,  and  has  educated  some  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  of  the  generation.  Dr.  Eastburn’s 
greatest  ambition  is  to  bring  his  academy  as  near  perfection  as 
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possible,  and  associated  with  him  in  its  management  are  some  of 
the  brightest  educators  in  the  country.  He  has  inaugurated 
important  improvements,  one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a specially  arranged  business  course.  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  Academy  are  designed  so  as  to  take  up  the  educa- 
tion of  a boy  as  soon  as  he  can  read  intelligently,  write  legibly, 
and  cipher,  and  to  give  him,  in  the  lower  school,  the  best  kind 
of  a foundation  in  the  elementary  principles  and  practices  of  a 
good  English  education,  and  then,  in  the  higher  schools,  to  offer 
facilities  for  the  study,  in  systematized  courses,  of  English,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Mathematics,  Book- 
keeping and  the  Sciences ; thus  affording  to  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a complete  and  thorough  preparation  for 
business  or  for  admission  to  any  college  or  scientific  school. 

On  September  8,  1870,  Dr.  Eastbum  was  married  to  Mary 
Olden  Davis,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  who  died  on  May  8,  1873, 
leaving  one  child.  Holmes  Davis,  who  was  born.  May  15,  1872. 
On  July  12,  1876,  Dr.  Eastburn  was  married  to  Elizabeth  M. 
Beale,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  the  mother  of  two  ehildren,  George, 
Jr.,  bom  August  31,  1877,  and  Agnes  Grant,  born  October  16, 
1878.  Dr.  Eastbum’s  chief  interests  at  present  are  centered  in 
his  Academy  and  the  American  Metrological  Society.  He  has 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  securing  and  maintaining  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  Academy  as  a first-class  educational  institution,  and 
he  is  interested  to  a considerable  extent  in  ehurch  work,  being  a 
Trustee  and  an  Elder  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Eastburn  is  also  active  iu  the  proposed  agita- 
tion for  the  eompulsory  use  of  the  metrie  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 
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NOWLBDGE  of  commerce  and  finance,  gained  by 
many  years  of  active  experience  amidst  tbe  burly- 
bnrly  of  an  industrial  centre,  stamps  William 
G.  Blliott,  tbe  subject  of  tbis  biography,  as  a man 
of  great  ability,  and  tbe  bistory  of  bis  career  in 
tbe  thriving  city  of  Williamsport  bears  witness  to  tbe  fact  that  be 
possesses  unusually  progressive  tendencies  and  a generous  public 
spirit.  Tbe  tillers  of  tbe  soil,  for  several  generations,  have  fur- 
nished Pennsylvania  many  of  its  best  men,  and  when  these  have 
left  the  rural  homestead  for  tbe  bustling  city,  they  have  frequently 
contributed  so  much  to  tbe  advance  of  their  communities  that  they 
have  attained  positions  of  tbe  highest  honor  and  trust. 

William  G.  BlliolT  was  bom  in  Williamsport,  July  19, 
1840,  bis  parents  being  tbe  late  Ralph  Blliott  and  Mary  Gibson 
Blliott.  He  came  of  good  old  Irish  stock  which  was  transplanted 
to  Pennsylvania’s  soil  early  in  tbe  century.  His  father,  Ralph 
Blliott,  was  bom  November  22,  1789,  at  Fritlick,  County  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  and  came  to  America  with  bis  parents  on  board  the  sail- 
ing ship  “Redies”  in  1812.  On  arriving  in  New  York,  tbe 
Blliotts  went  to  Philadelphia  and  settled  in  Kensington,  where 
young  Ralph  went  to  work  in  a cotton  factory,  schooling  himself 
when  not  engaged  in  his  work.  In  1820  he  went  to  Newbury, 
Lycoming  County,  where  he  carried  on  a store  for  two  years  with 
such  success  that  he  removed  to  Williamsport  and  built  a hand- 
some brick  structure  wherein  he  continued  a mercantile  business 
until  1841.  In  the  meantime.  May  22,  1832,  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Gibson,  and  the  union  resulted  in  six  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
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In  1841  the  Elliotts  removed  to  their  farm  in  Armstrong 
Township,  where  the  wife  died  March  i,  1855,  and,  in  1864,  Mr. 
Elliott  removed  to  Williamsport  and,  two  years  later,  purchased 
what  is  now  the  family  homestead,  where  he  died  April  i,  1889. 
Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Market  Street  Bridge 
across  the  Susquehanna  River,  was  a director  and  a large  stock- 
holder in  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  at  one  time  was 
a director  in  the  West  Branch  Bank.  William  G.  Elliott  inherited 
all  the  qualities  which  made  his  father  a successful  man.  Early 
in  his  boyhood  days,  under  the  latter’s  direction,  he  went  to  the 
schools  of  Armstrong  Township,  and  later  in  life  became  a student 
at  Dickinson  Seminary.  After  a course  there  he  entered  the 
Philadelphia  High  School,  of  the  advantages  of  which  he  fully 
availed  himself. 

Upon  returning  home,  Mr.  Elliott,  after  a season  devoted  to 
rural  pursuits,  entered  a store  in  Williamsport  as  clerk,  and  later 
one  at  Canton,  Missouri.  After  this  experience  he  returned  to  his 
father’s  farm,  and  was  there  when  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter 
startled  the  nation.  Among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
troops,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters, 
Virginia.  Having  served  his  term  of  enlistment  with  a good 
record  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and,  returning  from  the  war, 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  which  he  carried  on  success- 
fully for  five  years.  He  then  went  to  Oil  City,  and,  prospering 
in  his  operations,  returned  to  Williamsport,  where  he  engaged  in 
real  estate  transactions,  and,  in  1870,  erected  the  Academy  of 
Music,  one  of  the  finest  blocks  in  that  city,  at  the  corner  of  West 
Fourth  and  Pine  streets.  For  over  twenty  years  it  was  the  city’s 
principal  play  house,  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Elliott  himself  with 
great  success ; but,  a few  years  ago  it,  was  abandoned  as  a theatre 
and  the  building  re-modelled  into  one  of  the  finest  office  structures 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  Mr.  Elliott  became  ex- 
press agent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
at  Williamsport,  which  post  he  held  until  1879,  when  he  embarked 
in  a new  industry,  the  manufacturing  of  asphaltum  paint,  an 
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establishment  that  has  grown  into  the  National  Paint  Works,  one 
of  Williamsport’s  most  important  industrial  enterprises.  The  prod- 
uct of  this  plant  is  in  demand  by  railroad  and  bridge  companies, 
and  orders  from  Central  and  South  America  and  Australia,  as  well 
as  every  State  in  the  Union,  are  numerous.  Aside  from  this,  Mr. 
Elliott  is  interested  in  other  business  enterprises. 

Politically,  William  G.  Elliott  has  met  with  many  honors  at 
the  hands  of  the  people,  for  he  is  generally  admired  for  his  integ- 
rity and  his  many  sterling  qualities.  In  the  spring  of  1893  he 
was  nominated  for  Mayor  by  the  Republican  party,  and  was 
elected  by  a handsome  majority.  The  vigor  and  aggressiveness 
of  his  administration  tended  to  bring  about  many  public  improve- 
ments. Many  of  the  city’s  most  important  public  works  were 
established  during  his  term,  including  the  erection  of  the  City 
Hall,  one  of  the  finest  municipal  structures  in  the  State,  which 
cost  $70,000.  When  he  retired  he  had  won  the  confidence,  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 

In  1862  Mr.  Elliott  married  Emily  N.  Ellis,  and  they  have 
three  children.  May  E.,  Norman  and  Wistar  N.  His  domestic 
life  has  been  most  happy,  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  home,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  is 
located  at  the  comer  of  West  Fourth  and  Elmira  streets. 


HE  manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania  have 
engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  energetic  men  in  all  sections  of  the  State, 
and  they  have  shown  at  all  times  remarkable 
boldness  and  comprehensiveness  in  their  enter- 
prises. Their  successful  operations  have  merited  much  public 
praise,  and,  though  urged  to  let  their  virtues  and  accomplishments 
be  reflected  before  the  world,  they  have  preferred  to  go  onward 
and  upward  in  a quiet  manner  without  ostentatious  display.  Henry 
C.  England,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  can  be  truthfully  classed 
amongst  such  men. 

Henry  C.  England  was  born  at  Swedesboro,  Gloucester 
County,  New  Jersey,  November  17,  1844.  His  parents  were  James 
and  Ann  Elizabeth  England,  who  descended  from  an  eminent 
family  of  that  State,  contributing  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  its  history.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  by  that  time  acquired  a fair  educa- 
tion. He  was  then  obliged  to  assist  in  supporting  his  parents, 
and  secured  employment  in  a general  store  at  Swedesboro,  New 
Jersey,  in  a year  finding  an  opportnnity  to  improve  his  sitnation 
in  a similar  store  at  Paulsboro,  New  Jersey.  While  engaged  in 
the  latter  place,  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and,  in  September,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty -fourth  Regiment  of  New  Jersey  Volun- 
teers. Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  selected  as 
Third  Sergeant  of  his  company,  and  mustered  into  service  for  a 
term  of  nine  months.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Chancellorsville  with  great  bravery,  at  the  end  of 
his  term  being  honorably  discharged  and  mustered  out  of  service. 
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Shortly  afterward  lie  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  by 
the  Biddle  Hardware  Company,  as  salesman  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  He  remained  with  this  firm  for  eight  years,  until  July, 
1872.  During  this  time  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
business,  and  on  account  of  his  great  success  in  extending  the 
trade  and  influence  of  his  firm,  was  recognized  as  a man  of  great 
worth  and  promise.  He  was  made  Manager  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment, and,  accepting  this  position,  he  removed  to  Reading. 

Mr.  Hngland  at  once  exhibited  marked  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  department,  and  it  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the 
men  who  constituted  the  company,  Matthau  Harbster,  William 
Harbster  and  William  M.  Griscom,  that  he  was  given  an  interest 
in  the  profits.  This  was  within  a year  after  he  had  been  engaged. 
He  increased  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  company,  and  by  the 
year  1880  was  so  highly  valued  that  he  was  permitted  to  acquire 
a one-fourth  interest  in  the  firm.  In  1886  he  was  elected  Treas- 
urer, and  he  still  holds  this  responsible  position  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  the  stockholders.  In  the  year  1888  almost  the 
entire  plant,  situated  in  the  southern  section  of  Reading,  near  the 
River  Schuylkill,  valued  at  a million  dollars,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Notwithstanding  this  great  loss,  the  finances  of  the  company 
were  managed  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  England  in  such  a manner 
as  to  preserve  a first-class  credit.  The  plant  was  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  trade  annually  extended  until  the  present  time.  Its  busi- 
ness relations  now  reach  out  over  the  world,  and  its  productions 
in  design,  finish  and  excellence  equal  those  of  any  other  hardware 
establishment.  Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  Treasurer. 

Since  his  removal  to  Reading,  in  1872,  Mr.  England  has  been 
recognized  as  a man  of  great  public  spirit  on  account  of  his  con- 
stant and  increasing  interest  in  its  general  welfare.  Reading  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  rapid  development  in  population,  wealth  and  influence 
can  be  attributed  to  the  earnest  efibrts  of  business  men  like  him. 
Mr.  England  has  been  prominently  identified  with  banking  inter- 
ests in  Reading  for  a number  of  years.  When  the  Reading  National 
Bank  was  organized,  in  1893,  he  was  elected  as  one  of  its  Direc- 
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tors,  which  he  still  is.  Previously,  for  a number  of  years,  he  had 
been  a Director  of  the  Citizens’  (State)  Bank.  The  United  Trac- 
tion Company,  at  Reading,  selected  him  a Director  in  1896,  and 
he  is  still  officiating  in  that  capacity.  After  being  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its 
Vice-Presidents,  and  served  for  two  years.  In  1896  Mr.  England 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a company  for  the  extensive  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  bicycles.  The  result  of  his  efforts  was  the  Reading 
Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  and  he  was  elected  President, 
which  position  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  England  is  Treasurer  of  the 
Reading  Screw  Company,  Philadelphia ; Vice-President  of  the 
Wilder  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia;  President  of  the 
Norristown  Wire  Company,  Norristown,  and  President  of  the 
Auburn  Bolt  and  Nut  Company,  Auburn,  Schuylkill  County. 
These  companies  were  organized  chiefly  by  his  suggestion  and 
financial  encouragement.  Owing  to  Mr.  England’s  wide  and  suc- 
cessful experience,  he  is  frequently  consulted,  and  investors  feel 
that  if  he  encourages  an  enterprise  it  can  be  relied  upon. 

While  at  Paulsboro,  a young  man  starting  out  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  Mr.  England  became  acquainted  with  Sallie  Jessup 
Gill,  of  that  place,  whom  he  married  in  1874.  They  have  a 
refined  and  promising  daughter,  Mary,  and  reside  in  a beautiful 
home  on  Perkiomen  Avenue,  Reading.  Mr.  England  has  now 
resided  at  Reading  a quarter  of  a century,  and  in  this  time  he  has 
come  to  be  thoroughly  known,  appreciated  and  respected  by  every 
business  man  of  the  city.  In  his  social  affairs,  as  in  his  business, 
he  is  straightforward,  frank  and  honorable. 


ThE MEwi-randtHnq  Ca.^bilD.. 


AMONG  tlie  members  of  the  minor  judiciary  who  con- 
\ stitute  Philadelphia’s  magisterial  body  George  W. 
Evans  is  recognized  as  a thoroughly  representative 
Philadelphian.  Connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Ward  ever  since  its  creation,  when  it 
was  given  birth  by  the  division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  he 
has  always  taken  a warm  interest  in  all  matters  of  municipal 
improvement  which  tend  to  advance  the  material  welfare  of  his 
section  of  the  city.  Mr.  Evans  served  through  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  with  distinction,  and  at  its  close  he  entered  into  the  less 
sanguinary  but  more  varied  experiences  of  warfare  on  the  field  of 
politics.  His  election  to  the  post  of  Magistrate  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District  Court  of  Philadelphia  was  a public  recognition  of 
his  worth,  and  so  well  did  he  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  post  that  in 
February,  1895,  he  was  re-elected  for  a second  term. 

George  W.  Evans  was  born  in  Lower  Merion  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  25,  1846.  His  parents 
were  Nehemiah  and  Eliza  Evans,  the  former  being  a native  of  the 
same  county  and  of  Welsh  descent.  His  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Lodge,  and  she  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  county,  being  of 
English  descent.  George  W.  Evans  received  his  early  education 
at  the  Academy  at  Lower  Merion,  and  his  family  removing  to 
Hestonville,  now  the  central  portion  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Ward, 
when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  finished  his  scholastic  training 
in  that  section,  being  admitted  finally  to  the  Boys’  High  School. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  he  entered  his  father’s  employ 
to  assist  him  in  the  office  work  necessary  to  the  management  of 
his  extensive  lumber,  flour  and  feed  business.  He  was  given  a 
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thorough  training  in  all  the  branches  of  the  business,  but,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  and  George  W.  Bvans,  who  had  been  a prominent 
member  of  the  Monroe  Engine  Company  of  the  Old  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  became  a District  Engineer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Paid  Fire  Department,  which  had  just  come  into  existence.  Here 
he  displayed  his  usual  executive  ability  and  energetic  temperament, 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  his  superior  of&cers  in  perfecting 
the  new  system.  So  thoroughly  did  Mr.  Evans  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  this  work  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  higher  authori- 
ties and  won  recognition  as  an  expert  on  all  plans  connected  with 
the  proper  establishment  of  the  department.  He  displayed  much 
intelligence  and  skill,  and  this,  as  well  as  his  fearless  conduct  in 
time  of  danger,  marked  him  as  a man  worthy  of  much  higher 
office.  For  many  years  George  W.  Evans  was  one  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Ward’s  most  active  political  spirits,  and  he  was  among  the 
first  to  agitate  and  demand  the  division  of  the  ward,  maintaining 
that  if  the  suburban  portion  were  made  a separate  ward,  public 
improvement  would  be  further  bettered  by  the  Councilmen  elected 
from  that  section  than  by  men  coming  from  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  ward,  where  the  streets  were  well  paved,  adequate  schools 
provided  and  all  municipal  improvements  made.  His  untiring 
energy  in  behalf  of  this  movement  drew  many  adherents,  and 
finally  the  project  was  successful,  the  ward  being  divided.  This 
time  the  public  spirited  citizen  was  rewarded  with  the  nomina- 
tion by  his  party  for  Magistrate,  receiving  the  vote  of  every 
delegate  in  the  convention  from  the  new  ward.  He  was  elected 
to  the  minor  judiciary  by  a large  majority  at  the  February  elec- 
tions of  1890,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  provided 
with  a natural  ability  aud  skill  successfully  to  conduct  it,  a fact 
which  has  since  been  affirmed  in  a number  of  instances.  In  his 
community,  aside  from  the  general  recognition  of  his  merit  as  an 
important  official,  he  was  greatly  respected  both  in  social  and  mer- 
cantile circles.  In  December,  1894,  Magistrate  Evans  was  a candi- 
date for  a second  term.  His  nomination  was  almost  unanimous, 
and  he  was  re-elected  by  a good  majority  in  February,  1895. 
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Magistrate  Evans  is  known  not  alone  for  his  capability  as  an 
official  of  the  minor  judiciary,  but  in  business  circles,  particularly 
where  real  estate  interests  are  concerned,  and  his  thoroughness  in 
this  latter  branch  is  equally  recognized.  When  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  already  won  his  spurs  in  the  field 
of  battle,  having  enlisted  in  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  serving  until  the 
close  of  the  War.  He  passed  through  the  service  with  much  honor, 
and  after  returning  to  Philadelphia,  when  the  civil  strife  had 
reached  its  close,  he  entered  with  the  same  activity  into  politics. 
He  became  interested  in  the  material  welfare  of  that  portion  of 
West  Philadelphia  in  which  he  resided,  and  through  his  instru- 
mentality the  western  portion  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  was 
advanced  and  improved  in  a large  degree.  The  result  of  George 
W.  Evans’  public  spirit  is  manifested  in  many  fine  dwellings, 
churches,  school-houses  and  the  municipal  improvements  which 
through  his  agitation  and  constant  care  have  been  brought  about. 

Mr.  Evans  is  a prominent  Freemason,  being  a member  of  the 
Oriental  Lodge,  Ancient  York  Masons,  No.  385,  Harmony  Chapter, 
Mary  Commandery.  He  is  a member  of  the  Penrose  Republican 
Club,  the  Thirty-fourth  Ward  Republican  Club,  the  M.  S.  Quay 
Republican  Club  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Ward,  and  other  representa- 
tive political  organizations.  Mr.  Evans  is  an  aggressive  and  active 
leader  in  the  Republican  party  throughout  West  Philadelphia,  and 
the  numerous  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  organization, 
together  with  his  duties  in  his  magisterial  office,  occupy  his  entire 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  However,  he  is 
well  known  socially  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a genial 
companion  and  a delightful  host. 

Mr.  Evans  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  having  been 
Maggie  J.  Daly,  who  died  about  two  years  after  their  marriage, 
leaving  one  child,  who  is  now  a charming  young  lady,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  For  sixteen  years  he  remained  a widower,  and  then, 
in  1895,  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Annie  G.  Duffy,  an  estimable 
Philadelphia  lady. 


PROMINENT  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and 
long  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  halls  of  the 
State  Legislature,  John  K.  Faunce,  one  of  Phila- 
delphia’s most  distinguished  jurists  and  lawmakers, 
has  had  a busy  career.  Like  many  of  our  most 
sagacious  statesmen,  he  had  a long  preliminary  training  as  a 
lawyer,  during  which  time  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  statutes  of  the  State,  their  defects  and  insuf&ciencies.  With 
such  experience  he  was  particularly  fitted  to  enter  the  chambers  of 
legislation,  especially  when  his  gifts  of  mind  were  abundantly 
supplemented  by  a personal  charm  and  magnetism  that  made  him 
hosts  of  friends,  and  a frank  but  forcible  manner  that  inspired 
conviction. 

John  Egner  Faunce  was  born  on  October  26,  1840,  in 
Millersburg,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Faunce  and  Sarah  Barry.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Maryland,  but  had  for  years  resided  in  this  State.  His  mother 
was  a native  of  Lancaster  County.  While  the  subject  of  this 
biography  was  but  a small  boy  aud  residing  with  his  parents  in 
his  native  town,  his  father,  a staunch  Democrat,  was  nominated 
for  Sheriff.  The  normal  Whig  majority  was  a large  one,  and  the 
nomination  was  regarded  merely  as  a compliment,  as  a Democrat 
was  considered  to  have  no  chance  for  election.  So  great  was  the 
popularity  of  the  elder  Faunce,  however,  that  he  was  triumphantly 
elected  after  a spirited  personal  canvass,  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  of  his  party  elected  as  Sheriff  of  Dauphin  County. 
The  duties  of  the  office  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Harrisburg,  the  county  seat,  where  the  early  boyhood  of  Mr. 
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Faunce  was  spent.  After  a preliminary  course  in  the  public 
schools  he  continued  his  studies  at  Williamsport-Dickinson  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated,  leaving  behind  him  an  enviable  record 
for  application  and  scholarship.  Mr.  Faunce  was  a student  at 
Williamsport  when,  in  1863,  the  Confederate  Army  invaded  Penn- 
sylvania. Laying  aside  his  books  for  the  weapons  of  war,  he 
volunteered  and  went  to  the  front,  serving  in  the  Nineteenth  Cav- 
alry under  Colonel  Wincoop  and  in  the  First  New  York  under 
Colonel  Boyd. 

Upon  his  graduating,  his  inclinations  running  in  the  direction 
of  law,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  registered  as  a student  in 
the  offices  of  Hon.  Chas.  Ingersoll,  a prominent  barrister  of  that 
period,  also  entering  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduating  in  1865,  having  shown  an  aptitude 
for  mastering  the  intricacies  and  an  appreciation  of  the  delicate 
points  of  legal  practice  that  gave  abundant  promise  of  the  emi- 
nence he  has  since  attained. 

Immediately  upon  his  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  associated  himself 
in  business  with  the  late  Judge  Greenbank,  and  soon  built  up  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Always  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Democrat,  he  early  made 
himself  heard  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and,  as  early  as  1868, 
was  sent  as  a Delegate  to  a National  Convention.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  remaining  a member  of  its 
House  of  Representatives  for  fourteen  years.  Scarce  had  he  taken 
his  seat  when  he  began  to  make  his  impress  upon  that  body. 
His  invincible  powers  of  argument,  backed  by  an  eloquence  that 
was  exceptional,  soon  gained  him  hearers  whenever  he  rose  to 
speak,  and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  the  Democratic  leader  on 
the  floor.  At  the  sessions  of  1877,  1879  and  1881  he  had  the 
honor  of  being  selected  as  the  minority  candidate  for  the  Speaker- 
ship  and,  in  1883,  when  his  party  had  the  ascendancy,  he  was 
almost  unanimously  selected  to  preside  It  is  a remarkable  fact 
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that  during  the  long  session  of  eleven  months  following,  Speaker 
Faunce  was  not  absent  for  a single  sitting.  That  he  has  not 
labored  without  results  is  evidenced  by  the  many  measures  that 
ow'e  their  place  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  to  his  support. 
During  his  legislative  membership  Mr.  Faunce  had  control  of  and 
secured  the  passage  of  laws  bearing  upon  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  the  abducting  of  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  securing  appropriations  for  the 
State  University  and  other  educational  institutions.  That  his 
public  services  have  won  the  approval  of  the  State  at  large  is 
proven  by  the  strong  support,  by  press  and  public,  accorded  his 
candidacy  for  the  nomination  for  the  Tieutenant-Governorship 
in  1890. 

'^He  is  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pearson  Hatfield,  a daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  a prominent  physician  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  a graduate  in  the  first  class  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  President  of  its  Alumni  Association.  They  have  one 
child  living. 

Mr.  Faunce  is  now  giving  his  attention  to  his  widely  diversi- 
fied interests,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  extensive  law 
practice,  although  he  is  also  interested  in  several  corporations, 
among  them  the  Clearfield,  Conemaugh  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  of  which  he  is  a Director. 

Mr.  Faunce  comes  from  a sturdy  race  of  people,  long-lived 
and  hardy ; his  mother  is  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
six,  her  faculties  clear  as  when  she  was  a young  girl.  As  Mr. 
Faunce  takes  most  excellent  care  of  his  health,  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  has  many  years  of  usefulness  before  him. 


ESS  than  half  a century  ago,  when  the  discovery  of 
oil  in  the  great  petroleum  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
created  a fever  stronger  in  its  intensity  than  that 
which  attended  the  finding  of  gold  in  California, 
a large  portion  of  the  best  youth  of  the  State 
flocked  to  the  oil  regions  to  develop  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  wealth  the  Keystone  State  has  known,  John  Fertig,  of  Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  the  new 
enterprise,  and  that  he  won  lasting  success  is  due  not  alone  to 
opportunity,  but  to  his  ability  and  readiness. 

John  Fertig  was  born  March  17,  1837,  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  a farm,  below  Gas  City.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  county  and  he  reared  a family  of  twelve 
children,  of  which  John  was  the  third.  As  soon  as  his  age  would 
permit,  he  was  sent  to  a neighboring  school,  and  there  pursued 
such  studies  as  were  afforded  by  the  then  incomplete  system. 
Young  Fertig  grew  to  manhood,  working  with  his  father  upon  their 
little  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  engaged  to  a 
nearby  farmer.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  almost  nothing  for 
his  capital,  he  started  out  for  the  great  lumbering  regions  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
home,  and,  after  performing  the  journey  on  foot,  reached  his  destina- 
tion late  in  the  fall  of  1855.  He  remained  there  until  1856,  when 
he  resolved  to  educate  himself,  and  securing  books  he  studiously 
applied  himself.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  that  a year  later  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a district  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Niell- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  During  four  years  he  attended  an  academic 
institution  at  Nielltown  and  greatly  increased  his  studies  in  higher 
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courses,  until,  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1859  and  i860,  when 
the  wonderful  oil  developments  attracted  general  attention  and 
inspired  Mr.  Fertig  to  ambitious  efforts  in  that  direction.  He  was 
without  capital,  save  his  winter’s  salary,  but  backed  up  by  deter- 
mination and  willingness  to  work,  he  obtained  a sub-lease  on  five 
acres  in  wholly  undeveloped  territory.  This  was  his  first  oil  enter- 
prise and  it  was  a failure.  Howevet,  he  was  not  discouraged,  but 
continued  his  operations,  afterwards  with  more  success.  He  experi- 
mented with  different  wells  until  he  secured  the  most  successful 
ones,  one  of  which,  strangely  enough,  was  that  which  he  had  origi- 
nally abandoned  and  which  finally  yielded  a flow  of  three  hundred 
barrels  a day.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  Mr.  Fertig 
formed  a partnership  with  John  W.  Hammond,  of  Brie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  together  they  conducted  some  of  the  most  successful 
operations  in  the  oil  regions. 

The  firm  of  Fertig  & Hammond  operated  at  different  sections 
with  success,  carrying  on  a refining  plant  and  establishing  a bank 
at  Foxburg.  Not  alone  to  the  profitable  business  of  oil  producing 
did  Mr.  Fertig  give  his  attention,  but,  having  plenty  of  energy  and 
capacity  for  work  to  spare,  he  became  interested  in  other  business 
fields,  and  in  Democratic  politics.  He  established  himself  in  Titus- 
ville, where  his  firm  had  offices,  and  there  shortly  became  one  of 
the  largest  property  owners  of  the  city,  as  well  as  one  of  its  most 
prominent  and  enterprising  business  men.  He  bnilt  what  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  largest  structures  in  the  city,  the  “ Fertig 
Block  ” and  was  also  part  owner  of  a large  flouring  mill  and  several 
other  enterprises.  He  bought  a number  of  building  lots,  many  of 
them  now  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  in  other  ways  evi- 
denced his  progressive  spirit.  In  April,  1873,  Mr.  Fertig  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Mayor  by  the  Democratic  Party,  his 
opponent  being  Doctor  W.  B.  Roberts,  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  eontest  was  a sharp  and  deci- 
sive one,  but  success  smiled  upon  Mr.  Fertig,  and  his  maj'ority 
was  about  five  hundred,  the  largest  ever  given  to  any  candidate 
in  that  city  in  a contested  election. 

Mr.  Fertig  was  re-elected  Mayor  of  Titusville  twice.  He  was 
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also  made  School  Comptroller.  He  was  elected  Senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  Crawford  County  in  1876,  the  balance  of  his 
party’s  candidates  being  defeated  by  a majority  of  about  one  thou- 
sand. In  1878  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  When  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Titusville  was  organ- 
ized, in  1882,  Mr.  Fertig  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  he  has 
served  ever  since  in  that  capacity.  He  is  President  of  the  Titus- 
ville Iron  Works,  a very  successful  industrial  enterprise,  and  he 
is  at  the  head  of  the  National  Oil  Company,  and  was  also  chief 
officer  of  the  Union  Refining  Company,  which  was  an  association 
of  refining  companies.  For  three  years  he  was  its  Treasurer,  from 
1892  to  1895,  and,  in  1893,  he  tided  the  United  States  Pipe  Line 
Company  over  a financial  crisis  which  threatened  its  ruin. 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  Titusville  who  more  thoroughly 
represents  the  progress  of  western  Pennsylvania  than  John  Fertig. 
He  is  a Director  of  the  Titusville  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the  most 
active  bodies  of  that  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  also  a Director  of 
the  Titusville  Industrial  Association,  Limited,  which  organization 
has  for  its  chief  purpose  the  aid  and  promotion  of  other  business 
enterprises  in  the  city  of  Titusville.  Mr.  Fertig  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  association,  and  is  now  one  of  its  most  inter- 
ested members.  As  a pioneer  oil  producer,  refiner,  banker,  manu- 
facturer and  business  man,  he  is  worthy  of  a prominent  place 
among  the  progressive  representatives  of  the  oil  country.  His 
faculties,  mental  and  physical,  and  his  public  methods  and  public 
spirit  all  combine  to  make  him  a gentleman  of  whom  the  Com- 
monwealth may  well  feel  proud. 
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INCE  the  year  1630  the  Fletcher  family  has  been  a 
prominent  one  in  American  affairs.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colonies  Robert  Fletcher,  the  progenitor 
of  that  name  in  America,  settled  at  Concord,  then 
Masqiietaquid,  and,  through  nine  generations,  the 
Fletchers  have  remained  on  American  soil,  giving  to  the  country 
some  of  its  best  men  of  brain  and  brawn.  Leonard  R.  Fletcher, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  been  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession of  law  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  during  that  time  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  public  honors  in  recognition  of 
his  activity  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  his  city.  It  is,  however, 
as  a professional  man  that  Mr.  Fletcher  has  won  recognition 
among  the  progressive  men  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  R.  Feetcher  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  November  27,  1828,  his  father  being  Leonard  and  his 
mother  Eleanor  Austin  Fletcher,  both  of  them  members  of  fami- 
lies which  could  trace  their  ancestry  back  for  many  generations. 
The  genealogy  of  the  Fletcher  family  is  particularly  interesting. 
Robert  Fletcher,  the  first  American  of  that  name,  settled  at  Con- 
cord in  1630.  William  Fletcher  was  born  in  1622,  and  Joshua, 
the  third  of  the  name,  was  bom  in  1648.  John,  the  next  in 
descent,  was  born  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  and  his  son 
Joshua  was  born  in  1724.  In  1753  Phineas  was  bom,  and  his 
son  was  Leonard,  born  in  1796.  This  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  and  his  son,  Leonard,  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
father,  became  a prominent  Baptist  minister,  and  had  charge  of 
the  Great  Valley  Baptist  Church,  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  1840 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hamilton,  Madison 
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County,  New  York,  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
The  law  held  special  attractiveness  for  nnmerous  members  of  the 
Fletcher  family.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1822  that  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  father  emigrated  south  from  New  York  and  married  in 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.  In  1826,  or  thereabouts,  he  moved 
back  to  New  Jersey,  where  Leonard  R.  Fletcher  was  born.  Apropos 
of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  interesting  genealogy  it  is  a matter  of  history 
that  on  August  30,  1876,  one  of  the  most  important  family  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  that  section  of  the  country  occurred  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  in  honor  of  the  246th  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Robert  Fletcher  in  America.  Numerous  members  of  the 
family  assembled  there,  for  Lowell  possessed  a peculiar  fascination, 
as  its  site  was  originally  owned  by  William  Fletcher,  the  second 
son  of  Robert  Fletcher,  and  a portion  of  whose  lands  are  still 
owned  by  his  descendants,  having  continued  in  their  possession 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Leonard  R.  Fletcher  was  educated  at  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  of  Hamilton,  New  York,  and  in  about  1847  came  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  for  which  profession 
he  had  a strong  inclination.  He  entered  the  law  office  of  William 
B.  Mann,  afterwards  District  Attorney.  For  three  years  he  studied 
earnestly  under  this  excellent  lawyer,  and,  in  1850,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  At  that  time  all  the  leading  lawyers  of  Philadelphia 
practiced  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Following  in  their 
example,  Mr.  Fletcher  defended  successfully  eleven  murder  cases. 
This  was  a remarkable  record  in  itself,  and  it  served  to  bring  him 
wide-spread  fame,  for  among  them  were  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  peculiar  cases  known  in  the  United  States  criminal 
jurisprudence.  While  Mr.  Fletcher  practiced  largely  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts,  yet  he  gradually  acquired  equal  renown  as  a civil 
attorney,  his  practice  in  these  lines  eventnally  becoming  so  exten- 
sive as  to  demand  most  of  his  time.  His  civil  practice  was  of  a 
general  character,  and  he  represented  corporations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Fletcher  was  afterwards  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
higher  Courts,  and,  while  still  a comparatively  young  man,  he 
had  attained  a wide-spread  notability. 
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In  the  meantime  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  city,  not  alone  from  a professional  standpoint,  but  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen.  This  resulted,  in  1853,  in  his  election  as  Director  of 
the  Public  Schools,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  about  1864. 
During  this  time  he  was  concerned  in  some  of  the  most  important 
measures  bearing  upon  the  school  system ; all  the  reforms  in  the 
public  schools  recommended  in  his  annual  reports  have  been 
adopted  and  form  part  of  the  present  system ; and  he  was  also 
elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  For  four  years  he 
remained  a member  of  the  higher  Board,  serving  two  years  of  this 
time  as  its  President.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  interest  in  public  affairs 
was  indicated  on  a number  of  occasions,  especially  when  he  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  City  Committee,  a body  of  citizens  who 
were  instrumental  in  securing  for  Philadelphia  a just  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Consolidated 
Committee  which  carried  out  the  aims  and  purposes  of  numerous 
reform  organizations. 

On  January  7,  1869,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  married  to  Eliza  J. 
McCullom,  the  daughter  of  a well  known  Methodist  minister  of 
Baltimore.  He  has  two  children  living  and  two  deceased,  the 
former  being  Leonard  R.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  who  is  now  studying  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  and  May  Austin 
Fletcher,  who  resides  with  her  father.  Aside  from  his  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Philadelphia  as  a loyal  citizen,  Mr.  Fletcher  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the  practice  of  law,  the  demands  upon  his  pro- 
fessional attention  being  very  large. 


EW  men  whose  lives  have  been  occupied  in  the 
promotion  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State 
have  received  wider  acknowledgment  for  their 
labors  than  John  Fritz,  whose  services  to  manu- 
facturing have  been  so  great  as  to  secure  for  him 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  leading  iron  and  steel  institutions 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fritz’s  advance  in  public 
esteem  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  America,  for  he  has 
received  several  rare  honors  from  leading  British  associations. 

John  Fritz  was  bom,  August  21,  1822,  in  Londonderry 
Township,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  George 
Fritz,  who,  bom  in  Germany,  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  at  an  early  age.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Meharg,  and  she  also  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  her  parents 
being  Scotch-Irish.  The  son,  John,  was  brought  up  on  a farm. 
All  the  schooling  he  ever  had  was  three  months  in  the  winter, 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  took  care  of  the  stock  in  the 
morning,  before  he  went,  and  in  the  evening,  after  his  return. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of 
blacksmithing,  with  a smattering  of  country  machine  work,  at  a 
shop  in  Parkesburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  Thomas  Hudders,  an 
excellent  mechanic.  In  1846  he  went  to  Norristown  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Moore  & Hooven,  proprietors  of  the 
Norristown  Iron  Works,  manufacturers  of  bar  iron,  boiler  iron 
and  nails.  His  first  duty  was  to  assist  in  completing  the  mill, 
and,  after  starting,  in  keeping  it  in  repair.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mill  on  the  night  turn,  and,  in  a few 
months,  was  made  general  mill  foreman.  In  1848  or  1849 
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Fritz  entered  the  employ  of  Reeves,  Abbott  & Company,  to  assist 
in  building  wbat  was  known  as  the  Safe  Harbor  Iron  Works. 
He  remained  there  about  two  years,  until  illness  compelled  him 
to  resign.  Upon  his  restoration  to  health,  his  old  position  with 
Moore  & Hooven  being  offered  him,  he  returned  to  Norristown. 
In  a short  time  David  Reeves,  of  the  firm  of  Reeves,  Abbott  & 
Company,  offered  him  charge  of  the  re-building  of  a blast  furnace 
at  Spring  Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  which  he  accepted.  In  1852 
he  went  to  Catasauqua  and,  in  company  with  his  brother,  George, 
B.  F.  Stroud  and  Isaac  B.  Chandler,  his  brothers-in-law,  built  a 
small  foundry  and  machine  shop.  In  1854,  David  Reeves,  in 
company  with  some  friends,  leased  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  at 
Johnstown,  and  made  Mr.  Fritz  General  Superintendent.  The 
establishment  was  shortly  afterwards  re-leased  to  Wood,  Morrell 
& Company,  Mr.  Reeves  being  one  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Fritz 
continued  with  the  new  firm,  re-building  the  works.  In  i860  he 
left  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  and  went  to  Bethlehem,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  as  General  Superin- 
tendent and  Engineer,  and  built  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company 
works. 

The  honor  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  industrial 
leaders  was  evidenced  on  August  21,  1892,  when  the  following 
congratulatory  minute  was  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers : “In  honor  and  respect  of  our  esteemed 
member  and  ex-Vice-President,  John  Fritz,  who,  after  long  years  of 
active  duty  as  a Mechanical  Engineer,  and  as  a noted  captain  of 
industry,  seeks  a rest  well  earned,  whose  ever  busy  life  began 
almost  contemporary  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  our  coun- 
try, who  through  all  its  advancing  stages  imprinted  upon  it  the 
works  of  his  thoughtful  labors,  who  with  his  friend  Holley  stood 
beside  the  cradle  of  the  newly  bom  industry  of  steel-making  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  Bessemer  and  kindred  processes,  pro- 
moting its  growth  by  his  wide  and  varied  experience  and  crown- 
ing its  highest  achievements  with  the  versatility  of  his  genius, 
and  his  rare  good  judgment,  the  Council  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  desire  to  make  this  minute.  Endeared  as 
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he  is  to  us  and  to  the  Society  we  represent,  we  cannot  permit 
this  eventfnl  occasion  to  pass  without  tendering  him  our  love  and 
respect  and  without  joining  him  in  a hearty  wish  for  his  future 
health  and  happiness,  and  withont  expressing  the  earnest  hope 
that  for  years  to  come  we  may  be  aided  by  his  counsel  and 
encouraged  by  his  genial  good  fellowship.  Believing  that  his 
great  warm  heart  will  receive  this  slight  tribute  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  tendered,  we  have  the  honor  to  snbscribe  onrselves, 
the  loving  friends  of  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem.”  This  was  signed 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  engineers  in  the  country.  What 
may  be  considered  an  even  greater  honor  was  conferred  on  July 
28,  1893,  when  the  Council  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
England  unanimously  elected  him  to  honorary  membership,  the 
other  honorary  members  being  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of 
Belginm,  Professor  Akerman,  of  Stockholm,  the  Ritter  von  Tun- 
ner,  of  Austria,  and  A.  S-  Hewitt.  On  May  24,  1893,  Mr.  Fritz 
was,  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  awarded  the  Bessemer  Gold  Medal  for 
valuable  services  connected  with  the  steel  mannfacture. 

In  1896  he  was  Presidential  Elector  from  the  Eighth  Penn- 
sylvania Congressional  District.  In  1863  commissioned 

by  the  Government  to  build  a mill  for  re-rolling  rails,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  with  power  to  take  any  machinery  that  was 
necessary  for  the  quick  construction  of  the  plant.  In  1894  Mr. 
Fritz  was  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and,  in  1886,  was  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  On  September  28,  1897,  he  was  unani- 
mously selected  by  the  Armor  Plant  Board,  confirmed  and  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  get  up  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost  for  a proposed  armor  plate  plant,  which  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  are  now  completed. 

In  1851  Mr.  Fritz  was  married  to  Ellen  W.  Maxwell,  of 
Montgomery  County.  They  have  no  children  living. 


NE  of  the  most  important  branches  of  modem  enter- 
prise is  the  creating  and  maintenance  of  its  passen- 
ger railway  systems,  which  serve,  through  the 
medium  of  rapid  transit,  to  connect  various  sections 
in  a thoroughly  modem  manner.  Philadelphia  is 
known  the  world  over  for  its  admirable  street  railway  system,  and 
it  is  a significant  fact  that  the  greatest  progress  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  George  S. 
Gandy,  who  is  known  as  a successful  promoter  of  these  enterprises, 
has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  biggest  railway  companies  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  a number  of  years,  and  he  has  made 
the  development  of  railway  systems  almost  a life  study.  His  last 
enterprise  was  the  Fairmonnt  Park  Transportation  Company,  one 
of  the  latest  additions  to  Philadelphia’s  great  system  of  surface 
transit. 

George  S.  Gandy  was  born  in  Tuckahoe,  Cape  May  County, 
New  Jersey,  October  20,  1851.  His  parents  were  Lewis  and  Jane 
A.  Gandy,  who  were  descendants  of  the  oldest  families  in  that 
section.  Lewis  Gandy  was  a sea  captain  who  had  traveled  over 
the  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  had  a wide  knowledge  of 
many  subjects.  The  mother,  Jane  A.,  was  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Reeves,  a farmer  of  Millville,  New  Jersey.  At  the  age 
of  nine  the  son,  George,  was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  just 
about  the  time  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  He 
was  sent,  during  that  period  of  strife,  to  the  public  schools,  receiv- 
ing a thorough  preliminary  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  graduated  from  the  Madison  Boys’  Grammar  School.  Like 
many  another  youth  of  ambition,  he  started  his  business  life  as 
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an  office  boy  upon  leaving  school,  and,  although  the  world  was 
entirely  new  to  him,  he  rapidly  went  to  the  front,  by  reason  of 
his  excellent  home  training  and  parental  advice,  no  less  than  his 
own  sterling  worth.  His  first  occupation  was  in  the  saw  works 
of  Henry  Disston  & Sons,  and  though  he  started  there  as  office 
boy,  he  remained  with  the  firm  over  eleven  years,  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  business  details,  and  being  promoted  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  until  he  had  reached  a high  post  in  the  firm’s 
employ  and  had  their  warm  appreciation.  After  he  had  been  with 
the  Disston  organization  for  a considerable  period,  Mr.  Gandy 
determined  to  branch  out  into  the  business  field  for  himself. 
Once  he  had  settled  upon  this  determination,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  best  of  the  opportunities  presented,  chiefly  those  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Gandy  was  identified  with  the  firm  of  Bowers,  Cooper  & 
Gandy,  in  which  he  had  a third  interest.  This  firm  erected  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  buildings  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
city,  and  the  operation  was  entirely  successful.  Mr.  Gandy  acquired 
a large  knowledge  of  real  estate,  and,  having  a far-seeing  eye  for 
the  increase  of  valuation,  as  well  as  a technical  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  such  operations,  he  very  successfully  branched  out  on 
his  own  account  and  put  up  a number  of  structures  in  that  part 
of  Philadelphia.  The  People’s  Theatre  and  Textile  Hall  properties 
in  Kensington  were  built  by  him,  and  it  is  a matter  of  local  record 
that  Mr.  Gandy  was  one  of  the  most  successful  men  in  improv- 
ing that  section  of  the  city.  While  Mr.  Gandy  continued  very 
active  in  real  estate  operations,  his  temperament  required  a further 
outlet  for  his  energy,  and  he  became  connected  with  some  of  the 
leading  corporations  in  Philadelphia.  When  the  Frankford  and 
Southwark  Passenger  Railway  Company  was  entering  into  one  of 
the  first  progressive  stages  Mr.  Gandy  became  interested  in  it  in 
an  official  capacity,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  enterprise  that 
the  company  met  with  such  success.  He  served  for  five  years  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  and  was  Director  and 
Vice-President  for  ten  years.  When  the  Electric  Traction  Com- 
pany was  incorporated,  Mr.  Gandy  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
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concerned  in  it,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  system  was  a large  part 
of  his  work.  He  served  as  a Director  in  the  Company  and  as  its 
Vice-President  from  its  incorporation  nntil  it  came  under  the 
Union  Traction  Company. 

Mr.  Gandy  has  really  made  the  business  of  passenger  railways 
a close  study,  and  there  are  few  men  in  Pennnsylvania  to-day  who 
are  more  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  details  than  he.  Not 
alone  the  financial  methods  of  the  companies  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  but  the  details  contingent  upon  the  operation  of 
the  systems  are  familiar  to  him.  After  the  Omnibus  Company 
General  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Gandy  took  a large 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  venture,  and  again  demonstrated  his 
ability  as  its  President.  When  the  Fairmount  Park  Transportation 
Company  was  organized  Mr.  Gandy  was  elected  President,  and 
continued  his  services  with  that  company  until  the  road  was  com- 
pleted, organized  and  in  successful  operation.  The  record  of  his 
services  to  Philadelphia  in  his  capacity  of  street  railroader  is  a 
bright  one,  and  Mr.  Gandy  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
most  progressive  men  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Gandy’s  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Disston, 
and  his  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  James  B.  Cooper,  who 
was  at  one  time  associated  with  him  in  business.  Mr.  Gandy  has 
no  children  living  by  his  first  or  second  wife ; but  two  boys  and 
one  girl,  all  living,  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  marriage  to  his 
present  wife  who  was  Miss  Clara  Frances  Miller. 


ILIvIAM  M.  GEARY,  who  was  elected  Philadel- 
phia’s Recorder  of  Deeds  in  November,  1895,  has 
not  always  had  a smooth  public  career.  His  first 
experience  in  political  life  was  gained,  remarkable 
as  it  may  seem,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
and  it  brought  him  neither  joy  nor  immediate  honor.  He  became 
an  abolitionist,  declared  himself  as  such  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
and  abuse  of  the  people  of  his  native  place,  his  own  family 
included,  and  bore  the  consequences  of  his  independence  in  perse- 
cution bitter  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  boy  retract  and  ask  for 
peace.  He  is  that  kind  of  man  still,  and  the  incident  gives  the 
keynote  of  Mr.  Geary’s  subsequent  career.  His  father,  Jonathan 
Geary,  was  a poor  farmer  in  Upper  Hanover  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  and  was  descended  from  Rudolph  Geary,  a Swiss 
emigrant,  who  came  from  Berne  in  1711.  WiLiyiAM  M.  Geary 
was  bom  June  14,  1845,  grew  up  with  few  advantages  and  no 
schooling  worth  speaking  of;  for  he  was  in  one  of  those  districts 
where  citizens  were  compelled  by  act  of  legislature  to  establish 
the  free  schools — an  innovation  that  they  took  none  too  amiably. 
He  had  thirteen  weeks’  study  in  the  Bucks  County  Normal 
School,  and  his  preceptor,  A.  H.  Horn,  urged  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  go  on  with  his  studies,  promising  to  give  him  a position 
as  teacher  as  soon  as  possible.  The  former,  however,  could  not 
alGford  to  do  so. 

The  boy  remained  with  his  parents  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  “put  out”  to  work  on  a farm  for  his  board  and  clothes.  The 
whole  district  in  which  he  lived  was  peopled  with  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  slave-holders,  but  there  were  a few  families  in  the 
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neighborliood  that  formed  stations  of  the  “ underground  railroad,” 
stretching  from  the  South  to  New  England,  and  passing  on,  as  if 
by  magic,  through  the  heart  of  a watchful  country,  the  slaves  who 
escaped  from  bondage  in  the  South,  and  sought  safety  in  the 
North.  The  boy  was  thrown  into  contact  with  these  earnest 
abolitionists,  and  often  heard  the  anti-slavery  doctrine  preached  by 
Lucretia  Mott  and  the  Davis  family.  He  espoused  the  cause  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  sturdy  young  spirit.  His  family  and 
the  neighbors  to  whom  his  ambition  had  looked  for  help  and 
advancement  with  one  accord  treated  him  as  unnatural  and  worse 
than  a fool,  and  he  was  suddenly  estranged  from  parents  and 
nearly  every  one  who  had  been  dear  to  him.  He  was  phenome- 
nally tall  and  strong  for  his  age ; in  fact,  at  eleven  was  almost  as 
large  as  a man.  For  two  years  after  his  declaration  the  boy  had 
little  peace,  and  at  thirteen  told  his  parents  that  he  was  tired  of 
his  troubles  and  was  going  to  leave.  With  this  parting  he  went 
to  Wissahickon  Station,  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
hired  himself  to  a farmer,  Adam  Frees,  working  there  for  over  two 
years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  young  Geary,  who  was  still 
under  age,  lost  no  time  in  enlisting,  but  his  parents,  who  were 
still  strong  in  their  slavery  sympathies,  declared  that  he  was  a 
minor.  He  enlisted  again,  and  was  again  discharged  at  his 
father’s  declaration.  It  was  at  Wissahickon  that  his  lack  of  earlier 
education  was  remedied,  for  the  farmer’s  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Frees, 
was  a woman  of  more  culture  than  was  common  in  her  position 
in  life,  and  one  whose  love  of  learning  was  far  broader  than  her 
opportunities.  She  was  nearly  blind,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  both 
of  them  that  the  boy  had  joined  her  household.  His  progress  was 
surprisingly  rapid,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  able  to  speak,  read  and 
write  five  different  languages.  While  in  the  employ  of  Frees  Mr. 
Geary  met  Franklin  A.  Comley,  president  of  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  who,  in  October,  i86i,  employed  him  as  a brake- 
man.  By  hard  work  he  rose  from  one  position  to  another  until, 
in  1879,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Transportation,  which,  under 
that  corporation,  was  third  to  the  Presidency.  When  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  leased  the  North  Pennsylvania  he 
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was  employed  by  tbe  former  company,  being  appointed,  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1879,  Superintendent  of  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Newtown 
Railroad,  and  holding  his  two  positions  jointly  in  this  city  until 
1892,  when,  in  addition  to  being  Superintendent  of  the  Newtown 
Line,  he  became  one  of  its  Directors.  The  company  was  losing 
money  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  its  affairs,  which  he 
speedily  put  upon  a paying  footing.  His  political  interest,  begun 
at  so  early  an  age,  continued  with  unabated  fervor,  and  as  a 
staunch  Republican  he  was  active  in  every  campaign  from  Fre- 
mont’s. In  1889  he  was  elected  to  Common  Council  from  the 
Nineteenth  Ward,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  At  the  end  of  the 

third  term  he  declined  another  nomination.  In  1895  he  was  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Recorder  of  Deeds,  was  elected  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  January  i,  1896.  From  1892  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Anti-Cobden  Club,  and  he  is  also  a member  of 
the  Union  Republican  Club.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  and  active 
in  the  Order.  In  March,  1865,  was  married  to  Miss  L.  A. 
Keller,  of  Sellersville,  Montgomery  County,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Leighton  K.  Geary.  Mr.  Geary  is  a member  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church. 


THOROUGHLY  useful  life  and  one  full  of  activ- 
ity and  business  and  professional  success  is  out- 
lined in  the  career  of  John  B.  Gest,  the  subject  of 
this  biography.  Mr.  Gest  not  only  received  a 
thorough  academical  education,  but  took  a full 
collegiate  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  supplemented 
by  two  years  in  the  Law  Department.  From  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  Bar  until  the  present  day  he  has  exhibited  a wide 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  city  and  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Gest, 
as  President  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  has  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  financial  world,  and  in  charitable  affairs,  as  well,  he 
is  a prominent  figure. 

John  Barnard  Gest  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  November 
4,  1823,  and  has  always  resided  in  this  city.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  Gest,  formerly  a merchant  in  Philadelphia,  who  comes  of  an 
old  Pennsylvania  family,  and  Ann  Barnard,  who  was  descended 
from  Richard  Barnard,  an  early  settler  in  Chester  County.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  various  private  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  in  January,  1841,  he  entered  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Department  of  Arts,  graduating  in  July,  1844, 
when  he  received  his  Bachelor’s  degree.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Zelosphic  Society,  and  for  a time  its  President.  In  January,  1847, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Courts  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  same  year  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University.  When  the  present  Law  School  was  established  under 
Professor  Sharswood,  Mr.  Gest,  although  then  practising  law, 
attended  the  lectures  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1852. 
He  took  a great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  class  and  of  the  col- 
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lege,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  committees  of  the  Alumni  Society 
who  compiled  the  first,  second  and  third  Alumni  catalogues  of  the 
College  Department.  He  took  a principal  part  in  organizing  the 
Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  and  was  for  some  years 
its  President,  and  almost  continuously  has  served  as  one  of  its 
Managers.  He  has  also  served  as  a Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  since  1887.  Mr.  Gest  was  continuously  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  from  his  admission  as  an  attorney, 
in  1847,  until  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Fidelity  Insurance 
Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  as  Vice-President,  in  1873,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  until  his  election  as  President,  in  1890. 

John  B.  Gest  is  to-day  one  of  Philadelphia’s  progressive  law- 
yers, and  his  connection  with  legal  affairs  has  been  a prominent 
one  ever  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar.  Within  a comparatively 
short  time  after  he  began  his  practice  he  attained  a notability  for 
the  excellence  of  his  methods  of  handling  cases,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  forensic  ability  obtained  wide  recognition.  From  time  to 
time  he  has  been  identified  with  important  public  institutions  in 
addition  to  those  connected  with  his  university  career.  For  many 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  which 
organization  has  done  much  good  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  city.  Mr.  Gest  has  a wide  experience  in 
financial  management,  and  his  standing  in  this  important  branch  of 
commerce  and  industry  has  led  to  his  being  connected  with  many 
institutions  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a Director  of  the  Mortgage  Trust 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a corporator  and  for  years  a 
Trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  is  best  known,  how- 
ever, first  as  Vice-President  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  and 
afterwards  as  President  of  this  successful  and  widely  known  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Gest’s  connection  with  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company 
in  these  two  offices  dates  back  to  1873,  and  he  is  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  that  institution  may  be  ascribed. 
He  is  an  Elder  of  the  Overbrook  Presbyterian  Church,  having 
previously  sustained  that  relation  to  other  churches  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Gest  is  married,  his  wife  being  Elizabeth  Ann  Purves, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Purves,  who  was  formerly  a dry-goods 
merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  died  many  years  ago.  In  the 
financial  world,  as  well  as  at  the  Bar,  the  name  of  John  B.  Gest 
is  an  honored  one. 


HE  peculiar  trend  of  mind  that  is  necessary  for  the 
conception  of  an  invention  and  the  perfection  of  the 
minute  details  of  a device  is  seldom  coupled  with 
the  business  genius  necessary  to  make  it  commer- 
cially successful.  The  originality  and  power  of  con- 
ception possessed  by  the  inventor  brings  into  existence  mechanical 
marvels  that  will  revolutionize  manufacture,  but  the  financial  sense 
and  calculating  methods  of  the  promoter  are,  after  all,  the  quali- 
ties that  are  needed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  In  thus 
developing  inventions  and  in  making  them  commercially  profitable 
few  men  have  been  more  successful  than  William  W.  Gibbs,  one 
of  Philadelphia’s  foremost  financiers. 

WiivWAM  Warren  Gibbs  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Hope, 
Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  1846. 
He  is  the  son  of  Levi  B.  Gibbs  and  Ellen  Venatta.  His  father’s 
ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  his 
mother  was  a sister  of  the  late  Jacon  Venatta,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  one  time  Attorney-General  of  that 
State,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
village,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  sought  employment  in  a grain, 
flour  and  feed  store  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  A year  later  he  was 
clerk  in  a general  country  store,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
going  from  there  to  take  a position  at  a larger  establishment  at 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey.  Here  he  served  for  eight  years,  and 
abundantly  displayed  the  financial  abilities  so  conspicuous  in  his 
subsequent  career.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a part- 
ner in  the  business,  and  two  years  later,  in  1871,  his  partner  died 
and  he  closed  out  the  business.  With  a few  thousand  dollars 
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as  capital,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  with  friends  began  the  retail 
dry-goods  business.  This  evidently  was  not  altogether  successful, 
and,  in  1873,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Bauer,  Gibbs  & Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers.  They  were  hampered,  however,  by  inadequate  capi- 
tal, and  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1875,  practically  penniless. 
He  was,  however,  active  and  aggressive,  and,  being  well  read  in 
scientific  journals,  was  on  the  alert  for  some  new  money-making 
venture.  At  this  juncture  he  became  acquainted  with  Ferdinand 
King,  inventor  and  holder  of  a patent  for  making  gas  from  petro- 
leum, and  the  two  formed  a corporation  called  the  National  Petro- 
leum Gas  Company  of  New  York.  Although  they  had  no  capital 
but  an  abiding  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  invention,  Mr.  Gibbs’ 
ability,  shrewdness  and  untiring  energy  soon  brought  the  firm  a 
contract  to  build  a gas  works  in  a small  country  town.  He  then 
succeeded  in  interesting  Amos  Paul,  agent  of  the  Swampscot 
Machine  Company,  of  South  New  Market,  New  Hampshire,  and 
through  him  made  an  arrangement  to  build  the  works  for  their 
new  system.  This  corporation  figured  as  the  nominal  contractors 
for  the  new  works,  but  in  reality  they  were  only  sub-contractors 
under  Mr.  Gibbs’  company.  In  this  way  a start  was  made  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Gas  Company  of  New  York.  The  work  was 
satisfactory  and  the  gas  was  good.  His  success  here  procured  him 
a large  number  of  contracts.  Conservative,  yet  energetic,  he  took 
upon  him  the  whole  burden  of  the  work  and  did  the  contracting, 
negotiating,  traveling  and  superintending.  In  his  first  seven  years, 
after  withdrawing  from  the  grocery  business,  he  bnilt  more  than  a 
hundred  gas  works  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  was  worth  a quarter  of  a million.  His  system  of 
making  gas  involved  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum,  and 
his  heavy  purchases  soon  formed  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  active  officials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  in  his  processes.  As  the  result  of  his  repre- 
sentations the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  formed  in  1882,  with  Mr.  Gibbs  as  General  Manager.  This 
company  has  been  highly  successful  and  has  paid  large  dividends. 
Mr.  Gibbs  is  also  prominently  identified  with  railroad  interests. 
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especially  in  tlie  Philadelpliia,  Reading  and  New  England  Rail- 
road Company  (whicli  includes  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge),  of  which 
he  is  a Director.  The  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  is  a monument  to 
Mr.  Gibbs’  enterprise,  as,  in  1886,  he  undertook  to  finish  the 
uncompleted  structure,  which  had  for  years  lain  dormant  and  car- 
ried it  to  a successful  completion  in  a little  over  two  years.  Mr. 
Gibbs  was  largely  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company,  in  which  he  is  also  a 
Director.  He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Welsbaeh  Light  Com- 
pany, which  he  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company.  The  reorganization  of  the  Electric  Stor- 
age Battery  Company,  in  1895,  was  likewise  due  to  his  efforts. 
This  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Gibbs  is  Vice-President,  has  control 
of  all  the  principal  storage  battery  companies  in  the  United  States. 
In  February,  1897,  Mr.  Gibbs  organized  the  Marsden  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  commercially  the  formerly 
waste  product  of  com  stalks,  which  they  manufacture  into  cellulose. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  married  on  the  i6th  day  of  October,  1872,  to 
Frances  A.  Johnson,  daughter  of  George  W.  Johnson,  one  of  his 
early  employers.  They  have  six  children,  and  reside  in  a hand- 
some house  on  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


II.— 12 


NE  of  Philadelpliia’s  most  praiseworthy  and  promi- 

OLSj  nent  self-made  men  is  Thomas  R.  Gill,  who, 
^ though  a native  of  New  Jersey,  has  lived  the 
greater  measure  of  his  life  in  the  Keystone  State, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia 
from  the  time  he  first  entered  the  mercantile  world  until  he 
retired. 

Thomas  Reeves  Gile  was  born  in  Gloucester  County,  near 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  July  4,  1831,  and  it  was  singularly  in 
keeping  with  the  patriotic  history  of  his  family  that  this  Anni- 
versary of  American  Independence  should  have  been  the  day  of 
his  birth.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  his  ancestors  had 
been  settled  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey  and  had  played  no  small 
part  in  the  establishment  of  its  prosperity.  They  were  located  on 
large  farms  in  that  vicinity  for  two  centuries,  and  some  of  these 
estates  are  in  possession  of  the  family  to-day.  The  early  settlers 
were  of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  left  to  the  later 
members  of  their  family  a splendid  record.  The  ancestral  names 
were  Gill,  Clark,  and  Reeves,  and  they  are  yet  represented  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  quite  largely.  Thomas 
R.  Gill,  born  from  such  a stock,  was  fain  to  enter  the  commercial 
marts  of  the  near-by  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  temptation,  or, 
rather,  the  ambition  to  leave  the  charms  of  rural  life  and  battle 
with  the  business  realities  of  the  city  was  so  great  that  he  left 
his  ancestral  home  and  went  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1851. 
His  first  position  was  an  humble  one,  in  the  dry-goods  commission 
house  of  Wilson,  Brown  & Company,  where  he  began  his  appren- 
ticeship. His  ambition  was  given  a great  impetus  when  he  saw 
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tlie  opportunities  opened  up  to  his  energy,  and  the  admirable 
qualities  which  he  possessed  attracted  the  notice  of  his  employers, 
who  advanced  him  to  a better  position  in  the  sales  department. 
Here,  and  in  other  branches  of  the  business,  he  acquired  a full 
knowledge  of  the  dry-goods  trade  and  its  requirements,  which 
fitted  him  so  thoroughly  for  the  field  that,  in  1862,  trustful  of 
his  ability  to  secure  success,  he  established  himself  in  business  on 
Strawberry  Street,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  retired.  The 
property  was  located  at  Nos.  4 and  6 Strawberry  Street,  and,  in 
1867,  he  purchased  it  of  the  executor  of  Robert  Pollock,  the  former 
owner.  He  adapted  the  establishment  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  he 
had  selected  as  his  specialty,  and  by  careful  attention  to  the  wants 
of  his  trade  built  up  a very  large  business,  admitting,  in  1886,  as 
partners,  two  young  men  he  had  raised,  and  continued  under  the 
firm  name  of  Thomas  R.  Gill  & Company.  This  establishment  for 
many  years  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  coloring  and 
printing  of  cotton  goods  for  the  clothiers  and  jobbers  of  dry-goods, 
not  only  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Gill’s  business  career  affords  a splendid  instance  of 
what  success  may  be  achieved  from  a small  beginning,  as  the 
result  of  patient  industry  and  prudence.  He  retired  with  a hand- 
some competency,  a respected  member  of  his  community.  While 
conducting  the  large  business  of  the  firm,  he  had  the  confidence 
of  the  trade,  and,  being  the  first  to  embark  in  that  particular  line, 
he  obtained,  by  natural  growth,  large  and  wide-spread  connections, 
and  the  house  of  Thomas  R.  Gill  & Company  was  looked  upon 
as  a credit  to  Philadelphia. 

When  Mr.  Gill,  some  years  ago,  retired  from  active  business, 
he  directed  his  energies  and  his  love  of  industry  into  other  chan- 
nels. He  has  given  much  of  his  time  to  his  family  and  has 
spent  some  time  in  Europe  with  them.  In  charitable  work  he 
takes  a great  interest,  and  is  of  a very  benevolent  turn  of  mind. 
As  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Spring  Garden  Soup  Society  he 
reaches  many  worthy  and  deserving  ones  among  the  poorer  classes. 
He  is  a Vestryman  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Matthias, 
having  served  in  this  office  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
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In  this  work,  as  in  all  other  of  his  private  life,  he  brings  to  bear 
for  the  most  beneficial  results  his  splendid  business  training  and 
good  judgment.  He  has  been  a Director,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, of  the  Merchants’  Trust  Company,  and  has  taken  a very 
active  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  Gill  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  and  of  other  representative  social  and 
business  organizations. 

Mr.  Gill  has  resided  in  his  present  house,  2021  Green  Street, 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  it  is  there  that  his  interesting  family  has 
been  raised.  He  has  passed  his  forty-first  year  of  married  life, 
Mrs.  Gill  having  been  a daughter  of  the  late  William  H.  Love, 
once  a prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  the  latter  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  a 
bright  student.  The  three  daughters  are  married,  and  there  are 
four  grandchildren.  Mr.  Gill’s  family  life  is  a happy  one  in  the 
same  measure  as  his  business  career  was  a success. 
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HE  profession  of  law,  by  reason  of  its  attractiveness 
to  men  of  analytical  minds,  and  because  of  its 
Honorable  traditions  and  associations,  Has  claimed 
some  of  tHe  brigHtest  scholars  wHo  have  gained 
fame  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  Himself  the 
son  of  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  favorably  known  attorneys,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Bar  should  have  had  especial  attrac- 
tiveness for  Bernard  Gilpin.  Aside  from  the  prestige  and  practice 
inherited  from  his  father,  he  has,  by  his  own  individual  efforts, 
no  less  than  his  thorough  classical  and  legal  education  and  brilliant 
talents,  made  his  mark  in  the  ranks  of  a profession  that  is  crowded 
with  shrewd  and  sagacious  men  battling  for  pre-eminence. 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  bom  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1856, 
at  No.  709  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  (but  a few  doors  from 
where  his  offices  are  now  located).  He  is  the  son  of  Charles 
Gilpin,  also  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  Quaker 
City.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Hamilton  Hood.  Joseph  Gilpin,  one 
of  his  paternal  ancestors,  settled  in  Birmingham  Township,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1696,  and  from  this  hardy  pioneer  in 
the  New  World  sprang  one  of  its  most  illustrious  families — a 
family  which  has  left  its  impress  in  various  fields  of  distinction. 
John  McClellan  Hood,  of  Newtown  Stewart,  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, his  progenitor  on  his  mother’s  side,  was  one  of  those  sturdy 
and  intelligent  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  who  have  been  so  conspicuous 
in  the  material  development  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Gilpin’s  earliest 
instmction  was  under  K.  Roberts,  at  the  school  conducted  by  that 
well  known  educator  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  diligent  and  studious 

and  having  completed  the  course  at  that  excellent  institution,  he 
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entered  tlie  school  presided  over  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Gregory,  also  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  took  up  a wider  range  of  studies,  prepara- 
tory to  a full  college  course,  and  so  earnest  a student  was  he  that 
when  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  amply  equipped  to  enter  the 
Classical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
his  entrance  into  this  famous  educational  institution  he  applied 
himself  with  renewed  energy  to  his  studies  and  graduated  in  1875, 
while  still  in  his  teens,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
During  the  years  he  had  spent  at  the  University  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  a strong  and  vigorous  body  is  almost  essential  to 
the  possession  of  an  energetic  mind.  With  his  usual  zeal  and 
spirit  he  took  to  athletics.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  original 
members  of  the  College  Boat  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  Athletic  Association.  So  popular  with  his  fellow- 
students  did  his  prowess  on  both  field  and  stream  make  him  that 
for  several  years  he  occupied  the  Presidency  of  the  Boat  Club. 
When  intercollegiate  rowing  for  the  Childs’  cup  was  inaugurated 
by  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gilpin  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Rowing  Committee,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  varying  interests  of  the  rival  colleges  were  har- 
monized and  the  arrangements  for  the  regattas  successfully  made. 

His  father’s  emineuce  in  the  legal  profession  offering  him  an 
exceptional  opportunity,  he  decided  to  follow  his  parent’s  footsteps 
and  entered  the  elder  Gilpin’s  office  as  a student  in  the  fall  of 
1875.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  profession  and  much 
practical  experience  of  value,  a year  later  he  entered  the  Raw 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Daws  in  June  of  1878.  At  the  same  time 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  on  June  15,  1878,  and,  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  father,  he  at  once  began  practice.  This  partner- 
ship continued  until  the  retirement  of  the  elder  Gilpin,  about 
1887,  since  which  time  the  son  has  continued  the  office  with 
renewed  energy  and  success. 

So  close  has  been  Mr.  Gilpin’s  attention  to  the  interests  of 
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his  clients  that  he  has  but  little  time  to  devote  to  matters 
outside  the  lines  of  his  profession,  the  only  business  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  is  connected  being  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  Directors.  While  still  a student,  however,  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  law  and  order,  and  served  from  July  20  to 
August  5,  1877,  in  Company  A,  First  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  riots  which  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  great  railroad  strike. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1884,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Clara  K.  Hollis,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  C.  Hollis. 
Two  daughters,  Hannah  H.  Gilpin,  bom  July  6,  1885,  and  Clara 
H.  Gilpin,  bom  January  17,  1889,  have  blessed  their  union.  On 
the  24th  day  of  September,  1897,  Mrs.  Gilpin  died.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gilpin  were  members  of  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Thirty-seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  though  still  a comparatively  young  man,  has  won 
an  enviable  position  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar  and,  by  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  entrusted  to  his  care,  has  gathered  together  a 
personal  practice,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  one  inherited  from 
his  father,  of  which  any  attorney  might  well  be  proud.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  noteworthy  in  every  respect,  while  there  is  full 
promise  of  a most  brilliant  career  in  which  he  is  yet  to  figure. 


KSCHNDED  from  a long  line  of  honorable  ances- 
tors, all  of  whom  were  identified  in  their  time 
with  the  leading  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hood  Gilpin,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  represents  many  admirable  qualities  and 
able  talents  as  a result  not  only  of  his  lineal  inheritance,  but  of 
a spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  animated  his  entire  career.  In 
the  legal  fraternity  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  lights  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  the  State  extends  through,  a period 
of  many  years. 

Hood  Gidpin  was  born  at  No,  709  Walnut  Street,  which  was 
No.  171,  old  style,  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut,  above  Seventh 
Street,  in  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  on  October  19,  1853. 
His  father  was  Charles  Gilpin,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  later  a 
prominent  and  useful  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  mother  was 
Sarah  Hamilton  Hood,  daughter  of  John  McClellan  Hood  and  Eliza- 
beth Forepaugh,  of  Bessie  Bell  Farm,  Limerick  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pennsylvania.  By  his  father  he  was  descended 
from  English  Puritans,  who  became  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  settled  in  1696  at  Chadd’s  Ford,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  his  mother  from  German  Lutherans  and 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  the  latter  of  whom  emigrated  from 
Newton  Stuart,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  has  never  lived  out- 
side of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  wards  of  Philadelphia.  The  first 
school  he  attended  was  on  the  west  side  of  Eighth  Street,  above 
Sansom,  which  was  kept  by  an  old  schoolmaster  named  Eliphalet 
Roberts,  whose  boast  it  was  that  he  had  taught  General  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock,  when  the  General  was  a boy  at  Norristown,  Penn- 
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sylvania.  From  tliere  lie  went  to  a temporary  school  kept  by 
Henry  D.  Gregory  at  No.  1108  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
June,  1868,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Arts,  then  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth 
Street  above  Chestnut.  He  graduated  from  here  in  June,  1872. 

It  is  believed  that  this  class  of  “ ’72  ” is  the  only  one  which 
has  kept  up  its  organization  and  annual  reunions  from  the  date  of 
its  entering  college  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Gilpin  had  the  honor 
of  serving  his  class  as  its  Secretary  until  the  death  of  its  first 
President,  the  late  Henry  C.  Olmstead,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  class  President.  Mr.  Gilpin  read  law  with  his  father  for 
preceptor  and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Philadelphia,  on  December  i,  1874,  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  January  15,  1877. 

On  November  12,  1875,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  position  until  he  resigned  it  on  January  14, 
1885.  On  January  i,  1890,  he  was  elected  a School  Director  of 
the  Eighth  School  Section  of  Philadelphia,  and,  on  April  6,  1896, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  same  section. 

Mr.  Gilpin  has  given  his  entire  time  since  1874  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  does  not  permit  himself  to  be  attracted 
from  its  well-settled  paths,  hoping  by  pursuing  this  course  to  give 
more  satisfaction  to  himself  and  perhaps  also  to  those  of  the 
public  whom  he  serves. 

He  married  on  October  31,  1882,  Emily  Olivia,  daughter  of 
Oliver  Hopkinson  and  Eliza  Swaim,  and  has  three  children, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Gabriella  and  Hood  Gilpin,  Jr.,  his  wife  being 
a lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Francis  Hopkinson  and 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  all  well  known  in  the  political,  literary,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  in  his  time 
Judge,  either  of  the  Colonial  Admiralty  or  its  successor,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States,  whose  walls  their  pictured  effigies 
adorn. 

Mr.  Gilpin  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Law  Academy,  a 
member  of  the  Law  Association,  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia 
Cricket  Club  and  the  Bank  Clerks’  Beneficial  Association.  He  is 
also  a Manager  of  the  Apprentices’  Library  Company  and  the 
Philadelphia  Charity;  and  is  a Director  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company.  Bach  of  these  interests  receives  his 
earnest  attention,  and  it  follows  that  Mr.  Gilpin’s  life  is  a very 
busy  and  useful  one. 


OHN  JAY  GILROY  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April 
1 6,  1846,  and  was  the  oldest  of  the  eight  children 
of  Washington  L.  and  Mary  Gilroy.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  the  common  schools, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  Central  High  School 
in  1862.  The  following  year,  however,  he  left  that  institution  and 
entered  the  Pay  Department  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for  it  was 
the  time  when  the  Government  needed  young  men  of  brain  and 
brawn  in  its  service.  He  served  in  the  blockading  squadron,  on 
the  “ Paul  Jones,”  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast  until  1865,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Steamer  “ Suwanee,”  pro- 
ceeding on  that  boat  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  visiting  all  the 
important  points.  In  1867  he  resigned  from  the  navy  and  took  a 
clerkship  in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  gradually  promoted  until  he  reached  the  position  of  gen- 
eral bookkeeper.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Guar- 
antee Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company.  Through  a long  series 
of  important  financial  operations,  Mr.  Gilroy  served  the  interests 
of  the  Guarantee  Company.  In  1887  this  company  was  selected 
by  the  Re-organization  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Company  as  depository  for  the  reception  of  bonds  and  stock  obli- 
gations of  that  company,  amounting  to  two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. This  colossal  transaction  was  placed  principally  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gilroy,  whose  long  experience  in  financial  matters 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  responsibility  of  such  an  onerous 
task.  The  work  of  systematizing  and  handling  bonds  and  certifi- 
cates and  issuing  obligations  in  exchange  was  done  under  his 

direction  in  ninety  days,  and  without  an  error.  This  operation 
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was  but  one  of  many  in  which  Mr.  Gilroy  was  concerned.  Since 
his  election  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  company  he  has, 
by  his  thorough  business  qnalifications  and  excellent  methods  of 
management,  attained  an  enviable  reputation  in  Philadelphia, 

Aside  from  his  interests  in  the  Gnarantee  Trust  and  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  Mr.  Gilroy  has  found  time  to  identify  himself 
with  many  important  organizations  of  a similar  nature ; he  is  also 
connected  with  a number  of  social  and  benevolent  institutions, 
being  in  every  sense  a public-spirited  man  and  progressive  mem- 
ber of  the  social  body.  Mr.  Gilroy  has  been  interested  in  building 
associations  for  a number  of  years  and  is  one  of  the  Philadel- 
phians chiefly  instrumental  in  developing  this  highly  successful 
system  of  saving  for  people  of  moderate  means.  He  is  President 
of  the  Good  Hope  Building  Association,  a position  which  he  has 
held  for  twenty  years  successively.  He  is  one  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Merchants’  and  Salesmen’s  Association  and  was 
for  a number  of  years  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Workingmen’s  Clubs.  In  the  direction  of  workingmen’s  inter- 
ests Mr.  Gilroy  is  an  active  figure,  and  his  love  of  progress  has 
been  indicated  in  many  ways  along  such  lines.  He  was  honored 
several  years  ago  by  election  for  one  year  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Congress  of  Workingmen’s  Clubs  of  the  United  States.  The 
service  which  Mr.  Gilroy  gave  to  the  Government  when  he  was 
in  the  Paymaster’s  Department  outlined  his  future  course  as  a 
business  man.  Aside  from  his  prominence,  however,  as  a factor  in 
the  commercial  and  financial  life  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gilroy  is 
eminent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a Thirty-third  Degree  Mason. 
He  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Art  Association  of  the  Masonic 
Temple  of  Philadelphia  and  has  been  its  Treasurer  since  its  estab- 
lishment. He  is  Past  Commander  of  St.  John’s  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar,  of  Philadelphia,  also  Past  Master  of  Corinthian 
Lodge,  No.  368,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  Mr.  Gilroy  was  one 
of  the  main  organizers  of  the  St.  Matthew’s  Yearly  Beneficial 
Association  and  is  now  Secretary  of  the  organization,  a post  which 
he  has  held  for  twenty-one  years.  He  is  also  connected  with  the 
vestry  of  St.  Matthew’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Gilroy 
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is  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  elected  thereto  unanimously.  He  is 
Past  Thrice  Potent  Grand  Master  of  the  Philadelphia  Lodge  of 
Perfection,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  holds  equally 
high  offices  in  other  branches  of  Masonry. 

In  1870  Mr.  Gilroy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Florence,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  William  H.  Williams,  formerly  a banker  of 
Pittsburg,  but  at  that  time  President  of  the  Bullock  Printing  Press 
Company.  They  have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  now 
living  with  Mr.  Gilroy  at  his  home.  In  the  affairs  of  the  finan- 
cial organizations  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified  and 
in  the  development  of  the  various  beneficial  and  social  organiza- 
tions Mr.  Gilroy  finds  his  chief  interests  at  the  present  time,  and 
by  reason  of  his  active  career  and  long  term  of  service  he  is  num- 
bered among  the  progressive  men  of  Pennsylvania. 
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no  State  in  the  Union  has  progress  along  important 
lines  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries 
heen  more  pronounced  than  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  scores  of  towns  in  the  Keystone  State  which  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  vigorous  stock  that  goes  to 
constitute  the  Commonwealth ; and  many  of  the  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  homes  of  men  who  have  made  themselves  known 
near  and  far  by  reason  of  their  excellent  qualities  as  business 
promoters,  and  their  sterling  worth  as  citizens.  One  particular 
line  of  enterprise  which  seems  to  have  been  fostered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania more  thoroughly  than  in  any  other  State  is  the  street  rail- 
way extension  under  the  modern  methods  of  electric  traction. 
According  to  authoritative  computation  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  State  more  numerously  and  more  readily  took  advantage  of 
the  inventions  of  the  men  who  perfected  these  systems  than  those 
of  any  other.  In  Wilkes-Barre  there  is  one  of  the  finest  traction 
lines  of  its  size  anywhere.  This  is  owing  as  much  to  the  efforts 
and  active  work  of  John  Graham,  the  Treasurer  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Com- 
pany, as  to  any  other  factor.  Mr.  Graham  is  a model  official,  one 
of  the  best  known  business  men  of  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  a man  who  has  served  his  district’s  best 
interests  with  honor  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Graham,  in  short,  is 
most  prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley. 

John  Graham  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  4,  1843,  on  a farm  about  two  miles  east  of  Newville.  He 

unites  in  his  parentage  the  most  notable  traits  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
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people,  from  whom  he  is  descended  through  several  generations. 
After  a home  training,  which  did  much  to  mould  his  after  career 
in  life,  he  was  sent  to  the  common  schools  of  Cumberland  County, 
where  he  received  his  education.  Upon  leaving  school  he  was  sent 
to  a commercial  college,  and  there  took  a thorough  course  in  busi- 
ness training,  acquiring  that  keenness  of  judgment  which  so  thor- 
oughly helped  him  in  later  years  to  gain  success.  In  1866  he 
removed  to  Newville,  when  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he 
spent  a year  traveling  in  the  West  in  order  to  complete  his  knowl- 
edge of  business  in  certain  lines.  Upon  returning  home  he  was 
offered  a position  in  the  National  Bank  of  Newville,  for  his  abili- 
ties had  impressed  the  officials  of  that  institution  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  deemed  his  addition  to  their  force  an  excellent  one.  He 
served  as  Teller  in  the  Newville  Bank  for  a period  of  five  years, 
during  which  time  his  method  of  business  was  uniformly  marked 
by  superior  skill  and  judgment.  In  1876  Mr.  Graham  engaged  in 
the  tanning  industry,  which  at  that  time  offered  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  reaping  of  profits. 
For  thirteen  years  he  carried  on  a large  tanning  establishment, 
and  made  a splendid  success  of  it.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Graham 
became  known  throughout  his  county  as  a thorough-going  business 
man  and  a citizen  of  the  most  desirable  type.  In  politics  he 
always  made  himself  felt  on  the  side  of  those  measures  that  were 
calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people  and  advance  their 
interests.  These  qualities  finally  bore  fruit  in  an  honor  which  was 
given  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  1883,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  represent  Cumberland  County. 
He  served  during  the  sessions  of  1883-85,  and  was  quite  an  active 
legislator  during  that  period.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Graham  has 
been  most  active  in  street  railway  management,  for  which  he  seems 
to  be  admirably  fitted;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  has  taken  the 
affairs  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Com- 
pany straight  along  the  highway  of  success.  He  went  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  the  fall  of  1890,  and  soon  became  interested  in  the 
organization  of  the  traction  company  there.  That  district  offered 
unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  a first-class  trol- 
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ley  system,  and  Mr.  Graham  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
fact.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  organizers  of  the  com- 
pany, and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  its  Directors,  and  also 
its  Treasurer  and  General  Manager.  In  these  offices  Mr.  Graham 
has  exercised  to  their  fullest  extent  his  excellent  judgment  in 
business  matters,  and  his  clear-sightedness  as  an  executive  director. 

In  Cumberland  County  John  Graham  is  recognized  as  a man 
of  splendid  talents,  and  one  who  is  a credit  to  his  home  and  his 
native  State.  Beyond  this,  those  who  know  him  best  say  that  his 
course  of  usefulness  has  not  yet  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  his 
district  will  yet  have  even  better  things  to  say  of  him. 


N the  ranks  of  the  industrial  leaders  of  Pennsylvania 
there  are  not  a few  men  who  began  their  business 
life  with  practically  nothing  in  their  pockets,  and 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success.  Adolph 
Grant,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who  twenty 
years  ago  started  to  win  his  way  to  prosperity  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, almost  penniless,  is  one  of  these  men.  The  results,  how- 
ever, of  early  training  and  a good  • education  were  that  he  went 
into  the  commercial  battle  well  armed  to  win  success,  and  for  a 
period  of  several  years,  during  which  time  he  gained  great  expe- 
rience in  a practical  way,  he  forged  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  Philadelphia.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Grant 
has  taken  an  even  greater  impetus,  and  he  is  now  the  employer 
of  upwards  of  one  thousand  men,  while  his  name  is  familiar  all 
through  Pennsylvania  as  that  of  a sterling  business  man,  and  one 
who  is  the  possessor  of  many  admirable  qualities,  indicated  in  both 
public  and  private  life. 

Adolph  Grant  was  bom  in  London,  England,  August  9, 
1858.  His  father’s  Christian  name  was  Samuel,  and  his  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Bluma  Manne.  In  his  youth  Adolph  Grant 
went  to  the  public  schools,  where  he  obtained  a primary  education, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Fimsbury  College,  acquiring  there 
a pretty  thorough  schooling.  Mr.  Grant  began  life  as  a wage 
earner  first  in  1879,  when  he  entered  into  the  business  world 
in  a modest  capacity.  His  early  life  reads  like  a romance,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  youth,  combined  with  determina- 
tion, especially  when  backed  up  by  a natural  energy  and  ability, 
will  surmount  all  obstacles  and  eventually  forge  to  the  front. 
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Twenty  years  ago  Adolph  Grant  began  bis  career  in  Phila- 
delphia with  only  fifteen  cents  in  his  pocket  and  scarcely  enough 
to  comfortably  clothe  him  to  his  back.  He  slept  his  first  night 
in  Franklin  Square.  In  i88i,  after  having  passed  several  stages 
in  the  business  life  which  he  shortly  before  began,  Mr.  Grant 
became  connected  with  the  firm  established  by  James  Ritchie. 
The  firm’s  business  consisted  of  the  manufacturing  of  slate  mantels, 
tile  work,  plain  and  ornamental  grates,  fenders  and  brass  goods,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Grant,  whose 
experience  in  this  line  became  really  exhaustive,  remained  with 
this  house  until  1888,  and,  in  September,  1892,  when  the  present 
co-partnership  was  formed,  he  again  entered  into  this  field  in  a 
more  ambitious  manner.  The  firm,  which  is  now  known  as  Adolph 
Grant  & Company,  transacts  an  immense  business  yearly,  and  is 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  offices  are  at 
1901,  1903  and  1905  Germantown  Avenue,  and  at  1908,  1910  and 
1912  North  Fifth  Street,  where  the  details  of  the  trade  are  chiefly 
transacted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  firm  has  offices  in  other 
cities  in  this  country  and  Burope.  The  firm  of  Grant  & Company 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  paying  the  highest  wages  in  its  line,  and, 
as  Mr.  Grant  has  seven  hundred  men  in  his  employ,  in  his  mantel, 
tile  and  mosaic  departments,  the  position  which  he  occupies  in 
the  world  of  labor,  as  well  as  in  the  front  of  commercial  affairs, 
is  a notable  one.  The  firm’s  greatest  specialty  is,  probably,  marble 
and  mosaic  work,  in  which  new  patterns  and  designs  are  con- 
stantly being  developed.  Work  of  this  nature  is  visible  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Terminal,  Hanover  Hotel,  Hotel  Ritten- 
house.  Hotel  Metropole,  Hotel  Walton,  German  Hospital,  the  Union 
League,  the  Weightman  Building,  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Building,  Betz  Building,  and  a number  of  other  import- 
ant and  finely  constructed  and  finished  edifices.  In  fact,  during 
the  year  1896  alone  the  work  of  Mr.  Grant’s  firm  extended  over 
a million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Grant  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  the  business,  having  bought  out  Mr.  Ritchie  in  1896. 
This  is  another  evidence  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  man 
who  began  life  in  Philadelphia  with  nothing  to  his  name. 
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Not  alone  as  a business  man,  and  a leader  in  tbe  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  is  Mr.  Grant  known, 
but  be  has  won  recognition  in  other  fields  as  well.  He  served  as 
School  Director  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  for  several  terms,  resign- 
ing from  that  office  in  1895,  on  account  of  removal  to  another  ward. 
Mr.  Grant  is  President  of  the  Hotel  Hanover  Company.  In  the 
building  of  other  edifices  and  structures,  he  has  been  an  active  oper- 
ator, and  he  is  now  the  owner  of  sixty-eight  properties  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  also  considerable  interests  in  coal  mines  and  slate 
mines,  as  well  as  marble  quarries,  in  all  of  which  he  gives  employ- 
ment to  a large  number  of  men.  Mr.  Grant’s  capacity  for  work,  his 
foresight  and  excellent  judgment  were  utilized  several  years  ago, 
when  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  depositors  of  the  wrecked  Bank 
of  America.  He  took  out  the  warrants  for  Work,  Pfeiffer,  Duncan 
and  McFarland,  all  of  whom  were  brought  to  the  law  largely 
through  his  efforts.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Financial  Union,  and  brought  their  officers  to  justice.  In  a word, 
Mr.  Grant  has  been,  ever  since  his  youth  and  his  entrance  into 
the  business  field,  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  his  community, 
exhibiting  his  interest  in  all  affairs  of  a public  nature,  at  the 
same  time  devoting  his  time  and  attention  largely  to  the  legitimate 
increase  of  his  own  business. 

In  May,  1881,  Mr.  Grant  was  married  to  Marietta  Bass,  of 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick.  They  have  had  three  children  ; Ger- 
trude, aged  fourteen ; Granville,  aged  twelve,  and  Gordon,  aged 
six  years.  Mr.  Grant  resides  in  a beautiful  home  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Westmoreland  streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  there  he  spends  a large  portion  of  his  leisure  time  in  the 
midst  of  his  family. 


HE  material  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  men  whose  sagacity  and 
foresight  have  led  them  to  profit  by  the  State’s 
immense  mineral  wealth,  and  who,  in  developing 
its  natural  resources,  at  the  same  time  furthered 
their  own  fortunes.  The  coal  regions  of  the  State  have  had  few 
men  more  active  and  more  favorably  known  in  business  and  in 
social  circles  than  H.  K.  Grant,  one  of  Scranton’s  first  residents, 
and  for  a number  of  years  a prominent  business  man  of  Philips- 
burg,  but  who  is  now  enjoying  deserved  rest  from  labors  well 
performed. 

Hezekiah  King  Grant  was  born  in  Vernon,  Connecticut,  on 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1831.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Judge  Sandford 
Grant,  who  was  born  in  January,  1800,  and  Anna  King.  The  first 
few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Vernon,  after  which  the  family 
removed  to  Belvidere,  New  Jersey.  Here  they  remained  for  a short 
time,  when  the  father  entered  the  firm  of  Scranton,  Grant  & Com- 
pany, which  was  composed  of  the  senior  Grant,  George  W.  Scran- 
ton, Selden  T.  Scranton  and  Philip  H.  Mattes.  This  company 
was  formed  to  exploit  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  looking  the  State  over  thoroughly  for  a desirable  field  for 
operations,  they  centered  their  attention  in  a little  hamlet,  then 
known  as  Slocum  Hollow.  This  was  in  1841,  and  to-day  a city 
of  a hundred  thousand  people  stands  as  a monument  to  their 
energies  and  efforts.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  city  grew  from  a 
humble  beginning,  taking  its  name,  Scranton,  from  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm.  Here  Mr.  Grant’s  family  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  the  elder  Grant  rose  to  high  prominence  in 
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its  affairs,  having  been  at  one  time  a highly  repnted  Judge  on 
the  Bench  of  its  courts.  The  subject  of  this  review  is  probably 
the  only  person  now  living  who  formed  the  original  colony  of 
Scranton  in  1841.  His  boyhood,  after  he  reached  the  age  of  ten, 
was  spent  in  that  city,  and  in  its  public  and  private  schools  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  education  which  was  subsequently  so 
largely  added  to  in  the  great  school  of  experience  that  Mr.  Grant 
has  now  a fund  of  information  possessed  by  few  college  graduates. 
This  was  largely  acquired  in  travel,  and  there  is  scarcely  a part 
of  the  North  American  continent  that  he  has  not  visited.  Trips 
to  Canada  have  been  frequent,  and  a few  years  ago  he  made  a 
visit  to  Cuba,  in  whose  affairs  he  has  ever  manifested  the  deepest 
interest.  After  leaving  school,  he  made  his  first  entrance  in  the 
business  world,  as  a clerk  in  his  father’s  store,  and  under  the 
able  tuition  of  his  father,  who  had  always  been  an  eminently 
successful  business  man  he  acquired  those  habits  of  thrift,  indus- 
try and  application  which  have  since  so  conspicuously  marked  his 
career. 

In  1854,  even  the  budding  city  of  Scranton  not  affording  him 
sufdcient  opportunity  for  his  ambitions,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
favored  lands  of  the  West,  going  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  what  was  then  the  Milwaukee  and 
Watertown  Railroad,  but  is  now  known  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  In  their  offices  in  Milwaukee  he  began 
his  career  as  a clerk,  but  so  pronounced  were  his  abilities,  and  so 
indefatigable  his  application,  that  in  three  years  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  of  the  line, 
a post  which  he  filled  with  general  satisfaction.  Factional  fights 
among  the  stockholders,  however,  interfered  with  Mr.  Grant’s 
further  progress,  and  the  interests  with  which  he  had  identified 
himself  lost  control  of  the  road.  Seeing  no  further  prospects  of 
advancement  at  the  hands  of  the  other  party,  he  resigned  his 
position  and  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  for  three  years.  About  this  time  the  war  broke  out,  and, 
sectional  animosities  being  particularly  strong  in  Missouri  and 
party  feeling  running  high,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where,  for 
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two  years,  he  continued  a prominent  figure  in  the  business  world. 
Finally,  however,  he  concluded  to  return  to  Scranton,  and  engage 
in  the  business  in  which  so  many  fortunes  had  been  made. 
Accordingly,  in  1865,  he  returned  to  his  boyhood  home,  and,  from 
that  time  until  1880,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
' the  coal  industry  of  his  section.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
to  Huntingdon,  and,  in  connection  with  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad 
Top  Railroad,  entered  the  coal  business,  which  he  pursued  for  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  Philipsburg,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  Mr.  Grant  continued  dealing  in 
coal  on  an  extensive  scale  until  about  1896,  when  he  retired  on  a 
comfortable  competence. 

In  September,  i860,  Mr.  Grant  was  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Jonathan  K.  Arnold,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  They  had  one  child,  who  lived 
six  months.  Mr.  Grant  has  been  a widower  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  was  made  a Mason  soon  after  attaining  his  majority, 
and  has  ever  since  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  great 
organization. 


mmit/ 


HE  opportunities  offered  by  a career  in  tbe  indus- 
trial world  bave  frequently  proven  more  fascinat- 
ing to  a young  man  endowed  with  natnral  abilities 
and  determined  qualities  of  mind  than  those 
afforded  by  a participation  in  the  affairs  of  pro- 
fessional life.  Although  he  was  trained  for  the  law,  Nelson  Z. 
Graves,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  preferred  the  activities  of 
mercantile  life,  and,  in  consequence,  as  a manufacturer  he  has 
achieved  a distinct  success.  Mr.  Graves,  whose  products  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country  as  superior  in  their  class,  comes  of 
a distinguished  family.  He  was  given  a good  start  in  life  by  a 
splendid  education,  but,  at  the  same  time,  such  success  as  he  has 
won  has  been  achieved  throngh  his  individual  merit  and  his 
untiring  adherence  to  the  principles  of  business.  In  private  life 
his  record  is  as  praiseworthy  as  his  business  career  has  been 
active,  and  he  is  accounted  a leader  among  those  men  who 
deserve  all  the  smiles  .which  fortune  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

Nelson  Z.  Graves  was  bom  August  24,  1849,  Clinton, 
Sampson  County,  North  Carolina.  He  is  the  son  of  Luke  C. 
Graves,  of  Vermont,  and  Charlotte  Katurah  Handy,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thomas  K.  Handy,  of  Newark,  Delaware.  Mr.  Graves,  in 
himself,  comprises  a branch  of  a very  distinguished  genealogical 
tree,  being  descended,  through  his  father,  from  the  Graves  family 
of  England,  who  can  count  four  centuries  back ; and  of  the 
Henrys  of  Virginia,  on  his  mother’s  side.  He  is  of  Scotch- 
English  extraction,  and  can  point  to  numerous  ancestors  who 
attained  recognition  in  their  several  professions  or  as  statesmen 
and  leaders  in  public  life.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Clinton 
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Academy  and  at  an  early  age  entered  Davidson  College,  North 
Carolina,  where  for  two  years  he  pursued  his  course  of  study, 
attaining  high  honors  in  his  class.  Thence  he  went  to  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont,  where  he  finished  his  college  course  and  graduated 
with  honors  in  the  class  of  1868,  being  especially  proficient  in 
the  languages.  Upon  his  graduation  he  received  an  appointment 
as  Professor  of  Languages  in  Ellicott’s  College,  Bllicott’s  Mills, 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  he  had  accumulated 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  enter  Columbia  College  Law 
School,  of  New  York  City.  Though  he  attended  this  institution 
for  some  time,  he  was  led  to  adopt  mercantile  pursuits,  and  with 
characteristic  decision  and  energy,  giving  up  the  study  of  law, 
he  was  soon  immersed  in  the  activities  of  business  life,  in  which 
he  has  secured,  by  his  untiring  zeal  and  ability,  remarkable  suc- 
cess and  risen  by  his  own  splendid  management  to  the  position 
he  now  occupies  as  a leader  among  the  business  men  of  the  State. 
His  first  business  association  in  the  line  in  which  he  has  been 
rewarded  with  such  marked  success  was  with  Charles  C.  Phillips, 
manufacturer  of  varnish  and  japans.  During  the  four  years  of 
his  connection  with  this  firm,  by  his  energy  and  enterprise,  he  so 
increased  the  business  that  its  income  was  doubled,  and  with  con- 
fidence born  of  success  he  began  business  for  himself  in  1882, 
under  the  style  of  N.  Z.  Graves,  manufacturer  of  varnish  and 
japan,  and  erected  his  plant  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and 
Tasker  streets.  Later  he  purchased  the  property  at  Broad  and 
Geary  streets,  and,  having  incorporated  his  business  as  N.  Z. 
Graves  & Company,  he  combined  the  varnish  and  japan  business 
with  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  colors,  with  two  plants,  which 
had  now  become  amongst  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  this 
country.  This  immense  business  has,  from  its  inception,  been 
under  the  immediate  and  direct  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Graves,  and  its  abundant  success  demonstrates  the  rare  ability 
which  has  made  him  a leader  among  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country. 

As  President  of  N.  Z.  Graves  & Company,  Incorporated,  Mr. 
Graves  has  found  his  entire  interest  ever  since  that  firm  was 
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organized ; and  lie  has  always  declined  all  other  connections  as 
director  or  otherwise  with  any  other  corporations  or  companies. 
His  only  and  chief  interest  has  been  to  produce  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  his  line  anywhere  and  to  so  perfect  his  own 
plants  that  they  would  continue  in  the  front  rank.  However,  he 
takes  quite  an  interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  his  city  and  State 
and  as  a member  of  the  Trades  League  does  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse.  While  necessarily  interested 
in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  Mr.  Graves  has  never 
been  a candidate  for  any  office  or  public  honor,  preferring  rather 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  development  of  his  largely  increasing 
business. 

On  April  14,  1874,  Mr.  Graves  was  married  to  Miss  Ida 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Alfred  Johnson,  of  Clinton,  North  Carolina. 
This  union  was  blessed  with  three  children,  two  boys  and  one 
girl,  the  latter  deceased  six  years  ago.  The  death  of  this  daughter 
was  a severe  blow  to  Mr.  Graves,  and  to  a certain  extent  it 
changed  the  entire  course  of  his  life.  His  two  sons,  Ferdinand  J. 
Graves  and  Nelson  Z.  Graves,  Jr.,  the  former  a student  in  Prince- 
ton College  in  the  Junior  Class,  and  the  latter  connected  with  his 
father’s  establishment  at  Twentieth  and  Tasker  streets,  are  his 
chief  companions  when  the  time  and  circumstances  permit.  Both 
are  admirable  young  men  and  give  much  promise  of  following  the 
course  marked  out  by  the  praiseworthy  career  of  their  father. 
Mr.  Graves  is  a member  of  the  Manheim  Cricket  Club  and  is  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


OM  the  ranks  of  no  class  of  manual  laborers 
have  more  prominent  men  arisen  to  positions  of 
eminence  than  from  the  workers  in  the  printing 
trade.  Conspicuous  among  the  prominently  suc- 
cessful master  printers  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
subject  of  this  biography. 

Stephen  Greene  was  born  in  Bainbridge,  Chenango  County, 
New  York,  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1831,  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  the  sons  of  Nathan  W.  and  Mary  Greene,  all  of 
whom  he  now  survives.  In  1834  the  family  moved  into  interior 
Pennsylvania,  residing  successively  in  Marietta,  Columbia  and 
Washington,  Lancaster  County,  finally  locating  in  Columbia  in 
1842.  He  attended  select  schools  in  Marietta  in  1835-36.  In  the 
winter  of  1836-37,  when  the  public  schools  were  organized  in  the 
State  under  the  act  of  1834,  he  attended  the  first  that  were  opened 
in  Marietta,  and  subsequently  those  of  Columbia  and  Washington, 
finally  ending  in  the  highest  school  of  Columbia,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1845.  In  the  summer  months 
he  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  private  schools  that  were 
accessible. 

With  these  educational  advantages,  and  possessing  a retentive 
memory,  quickness,  energy,  perseverance  and  system,  he  had  made 
such  advancement  that,  when  but  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1846-47,  he  was  called  from  his  home,  then 
in  Columbia,  to  engage  in  teaching  a public  school  in  Hellam 
Township,  York  County.  The  compensation  of  teachers  was  so 
small,  however,  that  the  young  teacher  decided  that  a wider  and 
more  remunerative  field  of  usefulness  would  be  secured  by  a thor- 
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ough  mastery  of  the  printer’s  art.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1847, 
after  attending  an  examination  near  Landisville  and  obtaining  a 
teacher’s  certificate.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
County,  walking  from  Landisville  to  Middletown,  and  making  the 
balance  of  the  journey  by  canal  boat.  Here  he  secured  a position 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Intelligencer. 

The  result  of  the  State  election  was  disastrous  to  the  Whigs, 
the  Democrats  making  a clean  sweep  of  the  State.  This  so  injuri- 
ously affected  the  patronage  of  the  Intelligencer  that  the  proprietor 
was  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  the  press- 
man, with  other  journeymen,  dismissed  themselves.  In  addition 
to  acquiring  proficiency  in  setting  type,  he  was  then  employed 
in  printing  the  newspaper,  afterwards  becoming  an  expert  hand- 
pressman,  as  well  as  a skilful  compositor. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Intelligencer  had  ceased,  the  circulation 
was  small  and  the  business  unprofitable.  In  May,  1848,  after 
spending  little  more  than  six  months  in  this  office,  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Columbia.  He  immediately  secured  employment  in 
the  office  of  the  Columbia  Spy.,  where  he  remained  until  July, 
1849,  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  was  engaged  as  a com- 
positor on  “piece-work”  in  the  office  of  William  S.  Young,  on 
Sixth  Street,  below  Arch.  Here  the  pecuniary  results  were  unsat- 
isfactory, so  that,  whenever  work  could  be  secured,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  night  at  setting  type  on  the  Daily  News. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  proprietor  of  the  Columbia  Spy  solicited 
him  to  return  to  Columbia,  offering  the  entire  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department.  He  accepted  this  position,  which  he  filled 
until  January  8,  1853.  On  January  loth  of  this  year  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  Mifflin  Houston,  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  Nelson  Houston,  of  Columbia,  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
a position  in  the  printing  establishment  of  William  S.  Haven, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  then  one  of  the  largest  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Receiving  an  offer  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Columbia 
Spy  of  a co-partnership,  he  returned  to  Columbia  in  the  follo^ving 
April,  and  purchased  a half-interest  in  the  paper.  Two  years  later 
he  succeeded  to  the  entire  control  of  the  paper,  and  under  his 
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management  it  acquired  an  influential  position,  and  tlie  printing 
department  a liigli  reputation. 

In  1857  Mr.  Greene  sold  the  Columbia  Spy  establishment,  and 
a year  later  came  to  Philadelphia  to  organize  the  firm  of  Ring- 
wait  & Company,  printers.  In  i860  he  retired  from  this  firm, 
retaining  the  active  management,  however,  until  the  following  year, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  printing 
office  of  Henry  G.  Leisenring.  Under  his  efficient  and  systematic 
management  the  business  was  rapidly  increased.  The  first  presses 
ever  used  in  Philadelphia  for  printing  consecutively  numbered 
railroad  coupon  and  local  tickets  at  one  operation  were  introduced 
under  his  supervision ; improved  local  and  coupon  ticket  cases 
were  manufactured,  together  with  all  material  necessary  for  fur- 
nishing railroad  passenger  and  ticket  departments  with  complete 
supplies.  The  business  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  more  com- 
modious quarters  were  demanded,  where  it  continued  to  expand 
and  gained  a national  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  work. 
In  1871  Mr.  Greene  severed  his  connection  with  this  printing 
house  to  enter  into  co-partnership  with  Helfenstein  and  Lewis, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Helfenstein,  Lewis  & Greene.  Here  im- 
proved machinery  and  facilities  were  introduced  by  him,  and  a 
complete  system  adopted.  He  became  sole  owner  and  proprietor 
in  1881,  and  still  continues  in  the  general  management. 

Mr.  Greene  has  been  engaged  in  the  printing  business  for 
more  than  half  a century.  He  has  assisted  and  participated  in 
the  maiwelous  progress  which  has  been  made.  He  has  also  been 
actively  interested  in  successful  railroad  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

During  the  long  period  of  his  active  business  life  he  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  obligations,  duties  and  privileges  of  private 
life.  Devoted  to  his  family  and  friends,  he  has  regarded  their 
welfare  and  happiness  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  has  con- 
stantly kept  this  end  in  view,  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  the 
important  work  of  the  religious,  educational,  benevolent  and  chari- 
table institutions  to  which  his  services  and  aid  have  been  cheer- 
fully given. 


a useful  illustration  of  tlie  higli  degree  to  wliich 
noble  principle  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty- 
can  be  carried  into  a successful  business  life,  with 
the  preservation  of  absolute  consistency  of  Chris- 
tian character,  the  career  of  George  Griffiths, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  noteworthy.  A brief  sketch  can  but  de- 
scribe the  sphere  in  which  these  characteristics  have  been  shown. 
Mr.  Griffiths  is  well  known  in  business  circles  as  a manufacturer, 
on  a large  scale,  of  shovels  and  goods  in  the  hardware  line, 
at  the  Keystone  Works,  on  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  He 
came  to  the  Quaker  City  very  early  in  life  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  Much  to  his  disappointment,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  school  while  but  a boy,  his  father,  in  ill  health, 
and  with  an  embarrassed  business,  needing  him.  He  had  cher- 
ished an  ideal  of  Christian  service  which  he  had  hoped  to  carry 
out  in  another  sphere,  but  when  duty  claimed  him  he  gave  him- 
self to  it,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  back  what  he  has  given, 
or  to  falter  in  doing  his  duty.  From  that  day  to  this  his  story 
has  been  that  of  one  “ who,  when  brought  among  the  tasks  of 
real  life,  hath  wrought  upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish 
thought.”  “ The  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought  ” the  most 
was  to  make  his  life  one  of  service  to  his  fellow  man,  and  he  has 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  that  plan.  If  an  account 
could  be  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  into 
business  for  himself,  after  his  father’s  death,  taking  up,  while 
still  in  his  minority,  a concern  which  had  not  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  1857,  it  would  show  that  he  began  his  career  with  an 
exceptionally  high  standard,  which  he  has  always  lived  up  to,  so  that 
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‘ ‘ Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed,” 

but  rather  honored  for  the  things  which  now  are  concealed  by  his 
own  modesty  and  reticence,  and  his  purpose  not  to  let  his  left 
hand  know  what  his  right  hand  has  done.  The  unbroken  bnsi- 
ness  success  that  has  marked  his  life  is  clear  proof  that  a man 
can  honestly  succeed  in  business  who  sincerely  acts  and  works 
according  to  high  principles. 

Mr.  Griffiths  has  always  been  closely  identified  with  religious 
and  charitable  work.  A communicant  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  early  boyhood,  Superintendent  of  a mission  Sunday- 
school,  near  Fifth  and  Carpenter  streets ; then  of  the  Howard 
Mission  Sunday-school,  at  Fourth  and  Bainbridge  streets,  Mr. 
Griffiths  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  old 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Washington  Square,  an  Elder  in 
that  Church,  President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Church  Extension  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  several  times  served  as  Commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  was  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1892-93.  His  unselfish  devotion  has  gone  on 
thus  year  after  year,  without  a day  of  rest  in  the  week,  withont  a 
vacation  in  the  summer.  His  sphere  of  influence  and  of  interest 
has  steadily  grown  wider  year  by  year,  the  principle  of  growth 
being  always  “ the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought,”  of 
making  his  life  as  useful  as  possible  to  his  fellows.  Several  years 
ago  he  originated  “ The  Christian  League  of  Philadelphia,”  which 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  remarkable  work  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  city,  morally,  sanitarily  and  politically,  removing 
dangerous  evils  from  the  pathway  of  youth,  and  revolting  scenes 
from  the  sight  of  little  children.  This  work  has  completely  trans- 
formed certain  slum  districts  which  have  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury been  regarded  as  hopeless  and  irredeemable  lairs  of  vice, 
crime  and  wretched  misery.  In  redeeming  some  of  these,  and  in 
improving  others,  enongh  has  already  been  done  to  prove  that 
the  Christian  League  has  not  undertaken  an  impracticable  task. 
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Mr.  Griffiths  lias  been  solicited  to  accept  nomination  for  office, 
but  has  always  declined,  feeling  that  he  could  accomplish  more  for 
the  public  good  by  working  as  a citizen,  rather  than  as  an  office 
holder.  The  course  he  has  pursued  has  been  the  outcome  of  his 
convictions  as  to  the  responsibility  belonging  to  citizenship. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  features  of  his  career 
is  seen  in  the  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  him 
and  his  employes.  In  manufacturing  and  other  business  rela- 
tions, engaged  in  on  a large  scale,  it  too  often  is  the  case  that 
the  personal  element  disappears,  and  the  “ cash  nexus  ” is  the 
only  bond  between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  This  has 
never  been  the  case  in  the  Keystone  Works  under  Mr.  Griffiths. 
He  is  a just  man,  without  false  sentimentality,  and  knows  how 
to  make  a carefully  conducted  establishment  pay  fair  profits.  At 
the  same  time  he  considers  his  men,  takes  a friendly  interest  in 
them  and  in  their  home  life.  He  has  never  had  a strike  among 
his  workers.  They  are  glad  to  remain  in  his  employ,  and  some 
are  still  with  him  who  worked  in  the  establishment  when  he  was 
a boy.  When,  in  1863,  he  closed  his  works,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  for  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  most  of  his  men 
joined  the  same  regiment,  and  his  daily  life  among  them  in  camp 
was  a beautiful  proof  of  his  devotion  to  their  welfare  and  of  their 
loyalty  to  him  as  a leader  and  a friend. 

The  public  spirit  and  practical  wisdom  of  Mr.  Griffiths  were 
shown  several  years  ago  when  the  employes  of  the  Traction  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  went  on  a strike.  It  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  both  sides  were  induced  to  consent  to  arbitrate 
their  difficulties,  and  a peaceful  settlement  was  secured  when  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  seemed  imminent.  The  expenditure  of  time 
and  strength  on  Mr.  Griffiths’  part  was  for  weeks  almost  inces- 
sant, in  order  to  bring  about  this  happy  issue  to  a struggle  which 
tied  up  the  business  of  the  whole  city  and  affected  every  house- 
hold in  it.  B. 


HE  metliod  of  government  in  so  great  a State  as 
Pennsylvania  is  a chief  factor  in  its  affairs,  and 
it  has  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
that  the  men  who  have  occupied  the  chief  posts 
have  generally  been  of  a high  order  of  integrity 
and  public  worth.  John  Gripp,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  ever  since  his  boyhood 
days,  and  his  record  is  an  admirable  one.  He  practically  began 
life  as  the  office-boy  of  an  alderman,  and  from  that  on  until 
to-day,  when  he  occupies  the  position  of  Register  of  Allegheny 
County  and  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  he  has  passed 
from  one  official  position  to  another,  each  time  with  increased 
honor  and  distinction. 

John  Gripp  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  28, 
1856,  his  parents  being  John  C.  Gripp,  who  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many, and  Louisa  Gripp,  who  was  born  in  France.  John  C.  Gripp, 
the  father,  was  a boiler-maker  in  his  town  in  Europe,  and 
came  to  this  country  and  took  service  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  in  its  shops  at  Pittsburg,  as  foreman,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  for  several  years,  and  then  became  foreman 
of  the  boiler  works  of  Thom  & Company,  at  Pittsburg.  He 
remained  there  until  his  death,  March  29,  1874.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  known  artisans  in  that  section  of  the  country.  He  was 
actively  connected  with  the  Vigilant  Volunteer  Fire  Company 
from  its  origin  until  the  city  of  Pittsburg  established  a paid  Fire 
Department  system.  The  Vigilant  Volunteer  Company  brought 
the  first  Amoskeag  steam  engine  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  after  its 
exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  John  Gripp’s  early  education 
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was  received  at  a German  Lutheran  school,  where  he  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  his  parents,  while,  at  the  same  time,  being  fitted  for 
an  educational  course  in  the  secular  schools.  He  entered  the 
Grant  Public  School  of  the  Third  Ward,  Pittsburg,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  received  a complete  common  school  educa- 
tion. He  then  entered  the  Pittsburg  High  School,  and,  while 
attending  the  B class,  in  the  Academic  Department,  in  1874,  he 
decided  to  leave  school  and  enter  business  life.  He  began  work 
in  the  office  of  Peter  Kreuter,  who  was  then  Alderman  of  the 
Third  Ward,  Pittsburg,  and  ex  officio  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  He  continued  with  him  until  his  term  expired, 
and  then  filled  a similar  position  with  John  Burke,  the  Alderman 
who  followed,  continuing  there  until  1882,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  a position  as  Clerk  in  the  Registry  Department  of  the 
Pittsburg  Post-Office,  being  afterwards  made  Superintendent  of  the 
Department.  He  remained  there  over  a year,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  a position  in  the  Mayor’s  office,  in  1884,  as  Clerk  to  the 
Mayor.  He  remained  there  for  more  than  a year,  until  elected 
Alderman  of  the  Third  Ward,  city  of  Pittsburg,  which  position  he 
filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  being  twice 
re-elected.  He  held  the  office  from  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
1885,  until  the  ist  of  January,  1897,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  office  he  now  holds — that  of  Register  of  Wills  and  Clerk  of 
the  Orphans’  Court  of  Allegheny  County.  Mr.  Gripp’s  public 
service  embraces  not  only  the  departmental  work  herein  mentioned, 
but  also  the  duties  of  Deputy  Mayor  during  two  terms,  and  of 
Police  Magistrate  during  several  terms.  He  was  also  a member 
of  Select  Council  of  Pittsburg  from  1883  to  1885.  This  of  itself 
would  be  a fine  record,  but  he  has  other  connections  which  have 
demanded  public  attention  just  as  strongly.  He  is  a Director  of 
the  Citizens’  Traction  Company  and  the  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburg,  and  also  of  the  Keystone  Pottery  Company,  of 
Rochester,  Pennsylvania.  In  1881  Mr.  Gripp  was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  Allegheny  County 
and  he  occupied  the  Chairmanship  for  several  years.  He  has  been 
an  officer  of  the  Committee  ever  since,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
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and  has  been  Chairman  and  Secretary,  for  a number  of  years,  of 
the  Republican  City  Executive  Committee.  He  has  attended 
many  of  the  State  conventions,  and  played  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  party  by  his  counsel  and  advice  at  such  times. 
He  attended  the  Minneapolis  National  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated Benjamin  Harrison  for  President,  and  he  has  also  been  a 
Delegate  to  several  State  and  National  Republican  League  con- 
ventions. 

In  addition  to  his  other  business  connections,  Mr.  Gripp  has 
found  time  to  identify  himself  with  several  large  industrial  enter- 
prises. One  of  these  is  the  West  Virginia  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  in  its  affairs,  as  those  of  the  Pittsburg  concerns,  he 
has  been  quite  an  aid  towards  establishing  permanent  prosperity. 
In  every  field  of  labor  covered  by  Mr.  Gripp  he  has  shown  the 
same  determination  to  succeed,  backed  up  by  abilities  which  have 
unfailingly  advanced  him  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  It  is  gen- 
erally said  in  Western  Pennsylvania  that  his  political  career  is 
one  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

On  May  i,  1884,  Mr.  Gripp  was  married  to  Emma  C.  Wack. 
They  have  two  children,  Corenna  C.,  aged  six  years,  and  Ray- 
mond Wack,  aged  three  years.  Mr.  Gripp  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  Pittsburg,  and  is  socially  very  popular.  In  several 
organizations,  political  and  otherwise,  he  is  an  honored  member. 


OST  important  lias  been  tbe  part  played  by  the  com- 
merce of  tbe  port  of  Philadelphia  in  advancing  the 
city  to  the  position  of  mercantile  importance  -v^^hich 
it  at  present  enjoys.  The  city’s  magnificent  water 
front  is  lined  with  capacious  warehouses  and  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  the  first  rank.  Its  business  quarter 
has  sought  proximity  to  the  Delaware,  from  whose  wharves  the 
mercantile  navies  of  the  world  are  bearing  the  products  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s labor  to  lands  beyond  the  seas,  while  the  not  less 
important  flotilla  of  domestic  and  coasting  vessels  are  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  the  fruits  of  hundreds  of  factories  to  every 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  broad  roadstead  which  bounds 
the  city  upon  the  east  ever  presents  a scene  of  the  greatest  activity, 
and  the  bustling  stevedores  that  lower  the  cargoes  into  the  holds 
of  the  commercial  fleet  form  a shore  force  that  gives  ample  proof 
that  Philadelphia’s  mariners  have  been  no  less  enterprising  than 
have  its  merchants  and  manufacturers.  To-day  miles  upon  miles 
of  docks  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  city’s  shipping.  No  men 
have  played  a more  important  part  in  this  progress  or  been  more 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about  than  those  composing 
the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company,  of  which  F. 
S.  Groves  is  the  agent  and  manager.  The  son  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  line,  he  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  devoted 
almost  the  whole  of  his  time  to  its  development,  and  by  concen- 
tration of  energy  and  definiteness  of  purpose  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  company  and  to  the  present  high 
degree  of  perfection  of  the  line  which  it  has  established  and 
maintained  for  so  many  years. 
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F.  S.  Groves  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  day  of 
Angust,  1847.  He  is  the  son  of  Anthony  Groves,  Jr.,  and  Mary 
A.  Boissiea.  His  father  was  long  known  in  mercantile  as  well  as 
in  shipping  circles  as  one  of  the  city’s  most  earnest  and  progres- 
sive men,  and  one  who  never  lacked  an  expedient  or  acknowledged 
an  obstacle.  Progressive  to  the  highest  degree,  he  aroused  enter- 
prise and  conceived  and  successfully  carried  into  execution  the 
bold  project  of  establishing  a line  of  steamers  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  between  which  ports  there  had  been  compara- 
tively little  traffic  by  water  until  that  time. 

The  son,  after  acquiring  a substantial  education  while  a pupil 
at  John  W.  Faires’  Classical  School,  which  was  then  located  at 
Twelfth  and  Locust  streets,  Philadelphia,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  business  which  was  still  being  so  successfully  conducted  by 
his  father.  Though  still  but  a boy,  he  appreciated  the  bright 
future  that  was  before  the  corporation  and,  in  1865,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  this  connection  has  never  ceased,  and 
to-day,  as  its  agent  and  manager,  as  well  as  in  other  spheres 
of  endeavor,  Mr.  Groves  is  known  as  a prominent  and  progres- 
sive man  who  has  done  much  in  bringing  to  the  Quaker  City 
the  extensive  commerce  it  now  enjoys.  Being  a native  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Groves  has  naturally  felt  a deep  and  lasting  con- 
cern for  its  prosperity,  and  has  interested  himself  in  many 
movements  and  been  identified  with  a number  of  organizations 
having  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  city’s  industries,  prominent  among  which  might  be  men- 
tioned the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trades  League  and  the  Maritime 
Exchange. 

Although  taking  the  interest  in  politics  that  is  natural  to 
any  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Groves  has  asked  no  recognition 
from  any  political  organization  for  his  services,  and  has  never 
consented  to  accept  a public  office  of  any  kind.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1874,  to  Miss  Blouise  Karp,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Earp,  Jr.  They  have  two  children,  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter, F.  S.  Groves,  Jr.,  and  Louise  N.  Groves. 
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The  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company,  more 
widely  known,  perhaps,  as  the  Ericsson  Line,  is  one  of  Phila- 
delphia’s oldest  institutions  in  transportation  companies.  It  was 
organized  by  Anthony  Groves,  Jr.,  early  in  the  forties,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1844.  It  has  always  played  a most  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  port.  Under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  elder  Groves,  as  it  has  since  been  under  the 
management  of  his  son,  the  line  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
enterprise.  It  was  the  first  company  to  successfully  use  the  pro- 
peller wheel  and  engine  invented  by  the  famous  Swede,  Ericsson, 
for  whom  the  line  has  been  named.  The  first  steamer  constructed 
by  the  company  was  also  named  in  honor  of  this  illustrious 
inventor,  as  is  also  the  latest  addition  to  their  fleet,  which  has 
just  been  turned  over  to  the  company  by  its  builders.  It  is  a first- 
class  steamer  in  every  respect,  supplied  with  electric  lights,  has 
over  seventy  staterooms  and  is  fitted  out  in  the  finest  manner. 
The  original  steamer  “ Ericsson,”  was  only  eighty  feet  long,  while 
the  new  boat  is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  twenty-four 
feet  in  beam,  and  has  ten  feet  depth  of  hold,  carry  seven  hundred 
and  forty-seven  tons  as  against  eighty-seven  tons,  the  capacity  of 
the  original  boat.  The  new  steamer  is  a sister  boat  to  Steamer 
“Anthony  Groves,  Jr.,”  built  in  1893,  and  makes  a fleet  of  thirty 
steamers  built  and  owned  by  the  Ericsson  Line. 


there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  which 
has  made  Pennsylvania  famous  as  a producing 
State  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
has  contributed  to  its  own  material  wealth  most 
largely,  it  is  its  wonderful  output  of  petroleum, 
gas  and  coal.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Keystone  State,  these 
vast  industries  have  made  many  millionaires,  and  have  added  to 
the  resources  of  Pennsylvania  that  which  must  keep  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  producing  communities. 

One  of  the  pioneer  oil  operators  of  the  State,  Wesley  S. 
Guffey,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  identified  as  thoroughly 
with  the  development  of  this  source  of  wealth  as  any  man  in  the 
State.  Plis  present  standing  in  the  same  field  is  unquestionably 
as  a leader,  for  the  firm  of  Guffey  & Queen  is  among  the  most 
successful  producers  of  petroleum. 

Wesley  S.  Guffey  was  bom  in  Madison,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  22,  1842.  His  parents  were 
Pennsylvanians,  and  all  his  life  he  has  been  an  ardent  citizen  of 
the  same  State.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Sulphur 
Spring  school  house,  which  was  then  the  only  course  of  training 
open  to  him,  and  the  curriculum  of  that  rural  establishment  con- 
stituted both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  earlier  studies. 
Thus,  in  education  as  well  as  in  business,  he  is  a self-made  man, 
for  with  nothing  to  start  on  he  developed  a remarkable  knowledge 
of  not  only  business,  but  of  general  educational  matters,  which 
materially  aided  his  advancement  through  life.  It  is  a fact  that 
to-day  he  has  a conversational  polish  and  general  fund  of  infor- 
mation which  few  college  graduates  possess. 
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When,  in  January,  1865,  the  tidal  wave  of  the  oil  excitement 
carried  many  men  of  brawn,  brain  and  energy  to  the  fertile  fields 
of  the  great  petroleum  regions,  Mr.  Guffey  was  among  the  first 
to  lease  land  on  which  to  drill  wells.  The  first  well  had  been 
struck  there  in  the  preceding  November,  and  within  a phenome- 
nally short  space  of  time  Pithole  was  a city  of  wealth  and  of 
important  proportions.  The  oil  fever  ran  high.  Hundreds  of  men 
brought  their  labor  to  Pithole,  or  poured  their  wealth  into  it, 
while  the  earth  was  giving  forth  returns  more  than  one  hundred 
fold.  Many  of  the  pioneers  reaped  fortunes.  Pithole  increased  in 
area  and  population  until  at  one  time  it  had  a larger  post-of&ce 
than  Pittsburg.  Now,  as  is  a matter  of  history,  the  last  trace  of 
its  existence  has  entirely  vanished.  Mr.  Guffey  stayed  in  the 
town  until  ^30,000  houses  were  selling  for  $1,000  apiece,  and  left 
shortly  before  the  final  crash  came,  which  left  Pithole  only  a 
memory.  In  this  remarkable  place  Mr.  Guffey  earned  by  his 
sagacious  business  methods  the  experience  which  has  since  enabled 
him  to  become  a leader  in  petroleum  operations.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Pithole  Pioneers’  Association,  of  which 
about  sixty  survivors  remain.  He  still  attends  the  association’s 
annual  banquets  and  has  a most  amazing  fund  of  reminiscences 
of  those  early  days. 

It  was  in  1866  that  Mr.  Guffey  left  Pithole,  certain  that  a 
crash  must  come.  He  took  with  him  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and 
for  several  years  turned  his  hand  to  a variety  of  enterprises,  in 
various  fields,  but  always  with  splendid  judgment,  and  usually 
with  good  success.  In  1881  he  established  himself  in  Pittsburg, 
and  from  that  time  on  he  engaged  chiefly  in  the  oil  and  gas 
business,  wherein  he  met  with  earned  prosperity.  Although  he 
has  never  joined  hands  with  any  monopoly,  he  has  become  a 
wealthy  man,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a thoroughly  progressive  one. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  Mr.  Guffey  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  that  part  of  the  State,  and  in  matters 
benevolent  he  has  always  displayed  a very  warm  heart.  He  is 
identifled  with  many  associations  of  an  excellent  character.  In 
political  life  he  is  a no  less  important  factor;  not  only  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,  but  in  other  States,  be  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  ardent  Democrats  that  ever  held  to  the  faith  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  he  contributes  largely  to  the  legitimate 
campaign  funds  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
reasonable  call  made  upon  him  by  the  party  of  his  choice  to 
which  he  does  not  at  all  times  cheerfully  respond. 

In  the  business  circles  of  Pittsburg  Mr.  Guffey  is  recognized 
as  a man  of  unusual  merit,  and  one  who  rarely  errs  in  judgment. 
He  has  given  ample  testimony  of  these  qualities  time  and  time 
again,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  occupies  an  envi- 
able position  as  a Pennsylvanian  of  both  prominence  and  pro- 
gressiveness. 


ORN  as  he  was  amid  the  fever-laden  cane-brakes 
of  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles,  it  is  not  strange 
that  Doctor  John  Gniteras  has  devoted  his  talents 
and  his  energies  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and 
endowed  as  he  was  with  such  an  ardent  and 
intense  patriotism,  it  is  but  natural  that  to-day  his  name  is  known 
the  world  over  as  an  expert  on  what  has  ever  been  the  scourge, 
the  curse  of  Cuba,  yellow  fever. 

John  Guiteras,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1852.  His  father  was  Eusebio 
Guiteras,  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Josefa  Gener.  They 
were  both  of  families  who  had  made  their  name  in  the  Western 
World,  and  he  has  inherited  the  high  spirit  and  noble  traditions 
of  his  race  in  a very  marked  degree.  Among  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  his  native  isle,  young  Guiteras  passed  his  early  days, 
breathing  in  that  longing  for  freedom  which  seemed  to  All  the 
very  breezes  that  fan  that  gallant  little  land.  In  his  native  city 
he  attended  schools,  and  prepared  an  ample  groundwork  for  the 
profession  of  his  choice.  After  acquiring  all  the  information  that 
those  excellent  institutions  seemed  able  to  impart,  and  being 
impelled  by  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  determination  to 
devote  his  life  to  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  make  a special  study  of  the  fevers  that  so  frequently  ravage 
the  tropics,  he  determined  • to  seek  wider  flelds  of  instruction. 
With  this  purpose  in  mind,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1869,  and 
as  he  had  chosen  the  healing  art  for  his  life’s  work,  he  entered 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  recog- 
nizing it  as  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America. 
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Here  lie  proved  himself  an  apt  student,  and  by  bis  ardent  enthu- 
siasm and  close  application  to  study,  rapidly  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  instructors,  while  his  genial  manners  and  social 
nature  gained  for  him  hosts  of  friends  among  his  fellow  students, 
and  formed  him  many  friendships  and  associations  that  have  con- 
tinued in  after  life.  He  graduated  from  those  famous  halls  of 
learning  after  a four  years’  course,  in  1873,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  So  thoroughly  did  he  devote  himself 
to  it,  and  so  unerring  was  his  judgment  in  matters  medical,  that 
his  fame  and  practice,  which  his  ability  as  a student  had  fore- 
shadowed, came  rapidly,  and,  in  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  service,  which  is  charged 
with  the  especial  duties,  aside  from  looking  after  the  health  of 
the  soldier  marine,  of  protecting  the  country  from  epidemics  and 
enforcing  a quarantine  against  infected  districts.  This  appoint- 
ment, won  by  so  young  a man,  and  he  a native  of  a foreign  land, 
was  ample  proof  that  that  natural  instinct  which  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  a physician  who  hopes  to  attain  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession was  present  in  a large  degree  in  Dr.  Guiteras.  Engrossed 
in  his  work,  and  recognizing  the  opportunities  it  gave  him  for 
practice  and  study,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
until  1889,  when,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  honors  and 
advancements  had  come  rapidly  to  him,  and  the  highest  honors  in 
the  service  seemed  near,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  Pathology 
at  his  beloved  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
place  which  he  has  since  filled  with  distinction  and  ability. 

The  high  honor  of  an  appointment  as  Pathologist  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Hospital  came  to  him  in  1893,  and,  when  the  first  Pan- 
American  Medical  Congress  was  convened,  his  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  as  well  as  his  linguistic  attainments,  eminently  qual- 
ified him  for  the  exalted  position  that  he  was  selected  to  hold — 
that  of  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  one  of  its  sections,  a 
post  which  he  filled  with  his  usual  ability  and  dignity.  Although 
he  severed  actual  connection  with  the  Government  service  in  1889, 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  acknowledged  authority  on  fevers  in  this 
country  has  freqiiently  led  the  nation,  in  hours  when  it  seemed 
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that  an  epidemic  of  the  dreaded  Yellow  Jack  was  inevitable,  to 
call  him  to  again  take  the  field.  Before  the  severance  of  his  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  he  had  charge  of 
the  fight  against  the  fever  at  Key  West,  Florida,  in  1887,  the 
Jacksonville  epidemic  in  1888 ; and  so  thorough  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  disease,  and  so  successful  were  his  curative  and  preventive 
methods,  that  he  was  again  called  into  the  field  by  the  outbreak 
at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  in  1892.  In  1897  was  once  more 

requested  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  proceed  to  Ocean  Springs, 
Mississippi,  when  an  outbreak  was  threatened.  He  obeyed  the  call, 
and  performed  most  efficient  service.  With  a view  to  preventing 
an  epidemic  by  improved  sanitary  methods,  he  made  an  inspecting 
tour  of  the  South  under  Government  auspices  in  1894,  and  again 
in  1895. 

But  one  other  thought  shares  a place  in  Dr.  Guiteras’  mind, 
and  that  is  the  sad  condition  of  Cuba,  his  native  land.  For  its 
freedom  he  long  has  hoped  and  dreamed.  Foremost  among  those 
who  have  struggled  to  provide  the  battling  patriots  with  food, 
ammunition,  medicine  and  arms,  and  who  have  long  and  earnestly 
striven  to  secure  recognition  from  this  Government,  he  has,  since 
1896,  been  the  agent  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  and  has  had  charge 
of  its  interests  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Guiteras  was  married  in  1883  to  Dolores  Gener,  also  a 
native  of  Cuba,  and  the  union  has  been  blessed  with  one  daughter. 


ORATIO  B.  HACKETT,  Register  of  Wills,  of 
Philadelpliia,  was  bom  in  Lower  Penn’s  Neck, 
Salem  County,  New  Jersey,  January  8,  1844.  He 
was  named  for  his  uncle.  Professor  Horatio  Balch 
Hackett,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  New- 
ton, Massachussetts.  Richard  Hackett,  his  father,  was  bom  in 
Haverhill,  Massachussetts,  and  was  a graduate  of  Amherst  College, 
being,  in  his  early  manhood,  a teacher  at  Winslow,  New  Jersey. 
There  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Davis,  and  Horatio  was  a result 
of  this  union.  When  he  was  three  months  old  the  family  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and,  upon  reaching  the  proper  age,  was  sent  to  the 
William  Gorgas  Primary  School.  He  went  to  the  Morris  Grammar 
School,  but  reverses  of  fortune  made  it  necessary  for  the  boy  to  begin 
the  battle  of  life  at  an  early  age.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  old, 
working  on  a farm  at  Gibbstown,  New  Jersey,  when  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out.  Of  an  ardent  impetuous  disposition,  he  con- 
cluded to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  same 
day  that  he  announced  his  decision  he  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
8ist  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  This  was  on  July  25, 
1861,  and  the  soldier  boy  stood  but  four  feet  eleven  inches  in  height 
and  weighed  but  eighty-nine  pounds.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
transferred  to  Company  C,  under  Captain  Philip  R.  Schuyler,  who 
was  killed  at  Autietam,  and  for  whom  Post  51,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  is  named.  He  then  served  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign 
under  General  McClellan,  as  a private,  but  upon  being  taken  sick, 
was  relieved  by  the  Colonel  of  the  severer  duties  of  the  active 
soldier  and  placed  in  the  drum  corps.  He  remained  there  until 
after  the  battle  of  Reem’s  Station,  Virginia,  re-enlisting  in  the 
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winter  of  1863.  In  the  battles  in  front  of  Petersburg  he  was  an 
active  participant  and  for  gallantry  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Orderly  Sergeant.  Being  recommended  to  Governor  Curtin  for 
still  further  honors,  in  a short  time  he  received  a commission  as 
Second  Lieutenant.  He  afterwards  was  made  First  Lieutenant,  and 
for  honorable  conduct  and  patriotic  ardor  in  battle  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  Captain.  On  April  7,  1865,  during  the  last 
engagement  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  which  was  a particularly 
bloody  one,  his  regiment  escaped  with  only  the  colonel,  two  other 
ofi&cers,  thirty-six  men  and  the  flag.  Captain  Hackett  was  captured 
by  the  Confederates,  but  was  rescued  by  the  Union  soldiers  two 
days  after  with  Lee’s  army  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia. 
After  the  war  Captain  Hackett  served  for  two  years  as  brakeman 
on  the  Reading  Railroad,  and  for  efiiciency  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  flreman,  where  he  served  for  three  years.  He  began  about 
that  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  was  appointed 
letter  carrier  by  Postmaster  Bingham,  and  subsequently  was  made 
a night  inspector  in  the  Custom  House. 

Mr.  Hackett’s  thoroughness  in  office  work  and  his  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  duties  attached  to  offices  of  political  preferment,  led  to 
his  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Young  Republican  party.  For  several  years  he  was  employed  as 
a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  and  under  General 
Kinsey  he  served  in  the  office  as  State  Appraiser.  In  1887  Mr. 
Hackett  was  honored  by  his  party  with  the  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Police  Magistrate,  and  his  popularity  and  trustworthiness 
sufficed  to  elect  him  to  the  post.  In  1892  and  1897  he  was 
re-elected.  In  1896  Magistrate  Hackett  was  supported  and  urged 
by  a powerful  and  influential  portion  of  the  Republican  party  to 
be  a candidate  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  but  political 
events  and  the  demands  of  his  party  shaped  themselves  in  such  a 
way  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  and  wise  to  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  contest,  thereby  winning  for  himself  general  admiration 
and  esteem. 

Mr.  Hackett  is  essentially  a Philadelphian,  for  ever  since  he 
was  three  months  old  he  has  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
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for  thirty  years  has  resided  in  the  Bighteenth  Division  of  the 
Thirty-first  Ward.  For  the  past  twent3'--five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Ward,  City,  and  State  Committees,  and  for  two 
years  has  been  Treasurer  of  the  Republican  City  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. He  was  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago  Republican  Conventions  that  nominated  Harrison  for 
President,  and  was  a delegate  from  the  Fifth  District  to  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  which  nominated  Major  McKinley.  He  was 
pronounced  in  his  preference  for  McKinley,  and  was  one  of  the  two 
Philadelphia  delegates  who  voted  for  him.  In  August,  1897,  his 
thoroughness  as  a Republican  and  his  long  years  of  efficient 
service  were  recognized  when  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  party  for  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills,  a post  with  the 
duties  of  which  his  years  of  service  in  the  office  had  thoroughly 
familiarized  him.  At  the  November  election  he  was  the  choice  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  by  a handsome  majority,  and  is  now 
serving  in  the  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  entire  community. 

Mr.  Hackett  was  married  April  9,  1871,  to  Jane  F.  Lukens, 
and  as  a result  of  this  union  four  children  were  born,  three  boys 
and  one  girl.  He  is  a charter  member  of  Post  No.  51,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery, 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  War  Veterans’  Club,  Lodge 
No.  3,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Germantown  Chapter  No.  208, 
Philadelphia  Commandery,  No.  2,  Knights  Templar,  Philadelphia 
Consistory,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  Philadelphia  Council, 
No.  II,  Royal  and  Select  Masons,  Lu  Lu  Temple,  Arabic  Order 
Knights  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Knights  of  Birmingham,  No.  16,  Union  Republican  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  Vesta  Club  of  the  Thirty-first  Ward. 


ROMINBNT  among  the  self-made  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  Amos  H.  Hall,  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
manufacturers  and  leading  business  men.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a manufacturer  of  vats  and  cedar  tanks 
and  numerous  accessories  of  a similar  nature 
which  are  useful  in  dyeing  trades,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
morocco,  leather  and  brewing  and  fermentation.  His  productions 
have  won  a national  reputation,  and  Mr.  Hall’s  name  is  recog- 
nized ever3Twhere  as  that  of  a typical  American  business  man  and 
one  who  keeps  step  with  the  advancement  of  the  century. 

Amos  H.  Hai.];  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  July  21, 
1845.  His  parents  were  Bstes  Harrison  Hall  and  Susan  Jane  Beebe. 
His  father  was  a pistol  maker  in  the  old  firm  of  Allen  & Whee- 
lock,  which,  many  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  representative  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States.  His 
father  and  mother  were  both  American  bom  and  were  people  of 
highly  patriotic  impulses.  His  mother’s  grandfather  was  a large 
property  holder  in  Norwich  as  far  back  as  1700,  at  which  time 
the  Colonies  were  just  beginning  to  flourish  and  rejoice  in  the 
growth  which  afterwards  made  them  independent  States.  In  this 
development  and  in  the  subsequent  revolution  undertaken  by  the 
patriots  to  win  their  independence  Mr.  Hall’s  early  ancestors  were 
prominent  participants.  The  history  of  the  country  for  two  cen- 
turies abounds  with  instances  of  this.  Among  his  other  interesting 
papers  Mr.  Hall  possesses  a deed  that  his  mother’s  grandfather 
had  for  a thousand  acres  of  lands  in  one  grant. 

Amos  H.  Hall  was  educated  in  a private  school  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  for  a term  of  three  years.  After  this  he  entered  the 
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Norwicli  Free  Academy  for  tlie  purpose  of  developing  sucli  knowl- 
edge as  lie  kad  absorbed  up  until  tbat  time.  This  was  in  1857 
and  he  remained  there  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  began 
to  work  for  himself.  He  was  the  youngest  pupil  that  had  ever 
entered  the  Academy  up  to  the  time  he  left,  and  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  successful.  His  achievements  as  a scholar  were  fol- 
lowed later  in  life  by  his  progress  as  a man  of  business  and  a 
participant  in  the  chief  manufacturing  interests  of  his  city.  After 
leaving  school,  in  1857,  he  went  to  work  on  a farm,  where  he 
gained  physical  development  on  an  equality  with  his  mental  attain- 
ments. He  came  to  Pennsylvania,  in  1859,  and  ever  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  in  advancing  the  business  interests  of  the 
State,  while,  at  the  same  time,  achieving  prosperity.  His  first 
entrance  into  business  in  Philadelphia  was  in  1868.  Prior  to  this 
he  had  served  for  five  years  as  a paper  maker,  learning  the  trade 
in  its  entirety.  In  1865  he  determined  to  enter  the  business  field 
and  three  years  later  organized  the  firm  of  Fisher  & Hall,  to 
manufacture  cedar  vats  and  tanks.  On  January  i,  1877,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Amos  H.  Hall  Cedar  Vat  and  Tank  Factory, 
and  it  has  become  under  this  name  one  of  the  most  successful 
manufactories  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hall’s 
cedar  vat  and  tank  factory  is  now  the  largest  and  most  complete 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  on  Second  Street,  above  Cam- 
bria, Philadelphia,  and  there  are  made  all  descriptions  of  vats, 
tubs,  tanks  and  water  boxes,  in  great  numbers.  One  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
specialties  in  the  manufacturing  line  is  tubs  and  chests  for  paper 
makers,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  latter  trade  has  enabled  him  to 
attain  perfection.  For  sixteen  years  Mr.  Hall  was  established  at 
1143  to  1147  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  it  had  become 
one  of  the  best  known  establishments  in  the  city.  However,  when 
he  removed  to  the  new  and  commodious  building,  he  indicated  his 
progressive  business  methods  by  introducing  the  newest  and  most 
improved  machinery  and  fully  equipping  the  establishment  in  all 
modern  details. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  organi- 
zations and  has  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  these 
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societies.  He  is  a Past  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  years  1896  and  1897.  In  Masonic 
circles  Mr.  Hall  is  equally  prominent.  He  is  Past  Master  of  the 
Blue  Lodge,  and  Past  High  Priest  of  his  Chapter.  Mr.  Hall  also 
enjoys  the  distinction  and  the  Masonic  honor  of  being  a Past  Com- 
mander of  Philadelphia  Commandery,  No.  2,  of  Masonic  Knights 
Templar.  He  is  Past  Ofl&cer  in  all  the  bodies  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  and  is  now  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Philadelphia  Consistory,  Thirty-second  Degree,  and  will  be 
until  December,  1898.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
received  the  grade  of  Thirty-third  Degree  of  Masons,  an  honor 
which  has  been  accorded  him  on  account  of  his  intense  interest 
and  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  order. 

On  December  31,  1868,  Mr.  Hall  was  married  to  Miriam  Steel, 
of  Roxborough.  They  have  four  children  living.  The  oldest,  a 
daughter,  is  married  to  George  F.  Bisenhardt,  Superintendent  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Wharton  Switch  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  other  children  are  with  him  at  home.  His  only  son, 
a young  man  of  twenty,  is  learning  his  father’s  business  with  him 
at  the  factory  on  Second  Street.  It  is  Mr.  Hall’s  intention  to  fully 
instruct  his  son  in  the  details  of  the  trade,  and  to  this  end  he 
is  desirous  of  making  him  familiar  with  all  the  workings  of  the 
manufactory. 
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HILE  lie  is  not  a Pennsylvanian  by  nativity,  yet 
Frederick  Halterman,  the  subject  of  this  biography, 
has  well  earned  a place  among  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  reason  of  his  long  and 
active  career  as  a citizen  and  merchant.  For 
upwards  of  forty  years  Mr.  Halterman  was  well  in  the  front  of 
business  affairs,  and,  during  a large  period  of  that  time  he  was 
further  identified  with  the  advancement  of  the  State  and  particu- 
larly of  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  his  adoption,  as  a leader  of  politi- 
cal thought.  In  Select  Council  he  exhibited  an  active  spirit  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  and  as  a Member  of  Congress  he 
indicated  the  fact  that  he  possessed  ability  as  well  as  sufficient 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  his  party  and  the 
interests  of  his  constituents. 

Frederick  Halterman  was  bom  on  October  22,  1831,  at 
Vegesack,  on  the  Weser,  which  is  a historic  part  of  the  old  Hanse- 
town,  Bremen,  Germany.  His  parents  were  John  Halterman  and 
Meta,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Behrens.  His  parents 
were  sturdy  people  who  came  of  an  honest  stock,  and  they  saw 
to  it  that  their  son,  Frederick,  received  a thorough  education.  He 
was  sent  to  the  high  school  of  his  native  place  and  obtained  there 
a full  course  of  instruction,  so  that  when,  in  1849,  emigrated, 
he  was  equipped  for  his  battle  for  success  in  the  New  World.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  shortly  there- 
after obtained  employment  in  a grocery  store.  He  worked  here  for 
about  four  years,  and,  in  1853,  having  thoroughly  familiarized  him- 
self with  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade,  he  opened  an  establishment  for  himself  at  the  south- 
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west  comer  of  FiftH  and  Callowhill  streets.  He  gradually  acquired 
success,  and  soon  became  known  as  one  of  tbe  most  prosperous 
merchants  of  the  city.  He  carried  on  a large  business  without  a 
hitch  for  thirty-eight  years,  establishing  for  himself  a remarkable 
record  of  mercantile  success  and  acquiring  a moderate  competency. 
In  1891  he  retired  from  active  participation  in  commerce  and 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  his  other  interests.  As  a merchant  Mr. 
Halterman  won  much  esteem  throughout  his  section  of  Philadel- 
phia as  one  of  the  most  honorable  men,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  ability  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Philadelphia’s  most 
progressive  citizens.  In  the  meantime  he  had  attained  a more  sub- 
stantial recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens  which  exhib- 
ited itself  in  the  form  of  several  nominations  to  public  office,  all 
of  which  had  a successful  issue  in  a triumphant  election. 

In  1872  Mr.  Halterman  first  came  into  public  notice  as  a School 
Director  from  the  Twelfth  Section.  His  constituents  had  recog- 
nized in  him  a man  mentally  fitted  for  the  arduous  duties  and 
important  responsibility  connected  with  the  office  of  School  Director, 
and  as  he  himself  was  an  example  of  what  a thorough  early  train- 
ing could  accomplish,  he  was  elected  to  the  care  of  the  schooling 
of  the  rising  generation.  So  well  did  he  discharge  these  duties 
that  he  was  re-elected  time  and  time  again,  serving  until  1881. 
After  being  out  of  the  office  of  School  Director  for  seven  years, 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  Board  in  1889,  serving  until  1895, 
supporting  and  advocating  some  of  the  most  important  resolutions 
and  projects  bearing  upon  the  successful  management  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  city.  But  this  series  of  services  comprises 
only  a single  link  in  the  political  chain  which  tells  the  story  of 
Mr.  Halterman’s  public  services.  His  dealings  in  business  and 
his  warm  interest  in  municipal  affairs  marked  him  as  a most 
admirable  representative  of  the  people,  and  so,  in  1880,  he  was 
elected  from  the  Twelfth  Ward  to  Select  Council,  serving  as  a 
member  of  that  body  until  1883,  and  carrying  out  with  the  same 
honorable  determination  and  high  ambition  the  purposes  of  his 
constituents.  He  was  the  advocate,  while  a Member  of  the  Select 
Council,  of  some  of  the  most  important  measures  introduced  into 
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that  branch  of  civic  government,  and  it  is  a notable  commentary 
on  his  record  as  a Member  of  Select  Council  that  he  was  always 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  while  being  a warm  advocate  of  all 
improvements,  public  and  otherwise.  Because  of  his  honorable 
administration  of  his  section’s  affairs  while  in  Council,  and  as  a 
result  thereof,  he  gradually  came  into  a wider  political  notice  and 
obtained  the  support  and  admiration  of  his  entire  party.  As  a 
consequence  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  from  the  Third  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  that  large  legislative  body  he  served  with  distinction,  honor 
and  considerable  success,  representing  the  interests  of  his  district 
with  the  same  faithfulness  and  facility  of  progress  as  distinguished 
him  during  his  course  of  municipal  service.  Mr.  Halterman  was 
elected  in  1893,  taking  his  office  in  1894,  and  he  put  in  two  years 
of  great  activity  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

On  January  3,  1856,  Mr.  Halterman  married  Kate,  daughter 
of  John  L.  Schnabel.  They  have  one  son,  Frederick  J.  Halter- 
man, who  bids  fair  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  distinguished 
father.  Mr.  Halterman  himself  now  lives  a quiet,  retired  life, 
having  well  earned  a rest  from  the  toil  and  strife  in  the  work-a- 
day  world,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  an 
active  participant  in  the  business  and  political  affairs  of  his  city 
and  State,  he  still  takes  a large  interest  therein,  and  his  advice 
and  counsel  are  frequently  sought.  Through  a long  and  active 
career  he  has  well  earned  his  position  among  the  progressive  men 
of  Pennsylvania. 


political  movements  whicli  from  time  to  time  stir 
the  Commonwealth  and  throw  to  the  surface 
new  and  prominent  figures  with  each  agitation, 
undoubtedly  mark  off  progressive  steps  in  the 
general  advancement  of  the  State  and  its  manifold 
interests.  Politics  have  made  many  of  our  foremost  men  what 
they  are  in  point  of  prominence  and  popularity ; but  no  man  has 
ever  succeeded  in  the  political  fields  who  was  not  endowed  with 
natural  abilities  and  distinguished  by  those  faculties  without  which 
no  wave  of  good  fortune  could  advance  him  to  the  front.  Bdmund 
B.  Hardenbergh,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  a self-made  man 
in  every  respect.  For  twenty-six  years  he  has  served  in  a posi- 
tion on  the  Brie  Railroad  with  integrity  and  success,  and  side  by 
side  with  his  work-a-day  life  he  has  advanced  in  his  career  as  a 
public  man  to  a very  prominent  place  in  the  community.  He 
has  served  as  a member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  both  Houses 
with  considerable  distinction  throughout  a number  of  terms,  and 
has  been  identified  for  many  years  with  the  most  active  interests 
of  the  great  State  of  which  he  is  such  a thoroughly  representa- 
tive citizen. 

Bdmund  B.  Hardenbergh  was  bom  at  Wilsonville,  Wayne 
County,  July  31,  1846.  His  father  was  George  H.  Hardenbergh, 
and  his  mother  Harriet  B.  Hardenbergh,  and  in  this  parentage 
were  united  the  traits  of  two  great  races,  his  father  coming  from 
Dutch  forefathers  while  his  mother’s  progenitors  were  Bnglish. 
However,  Mr.  Hardenbergh’s  predecessors  had  grown  and  flourished 
on  American  soil  for  several  generations,  and  he  inherited  entirely 
patriotic  ideas  and  sentiments.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
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schools  and  at  Eastman’s  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  the  former  only  from  time  to  time,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood.  His  opportunities  to  secure  an  education 
were  somewhat  limited  owing  to  that  fact,  but  as  he  was  possessed 
of  a studious  mind  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  books  and 
studies,  with  the  result  that  he  acquired  a self-administered  edu- 
cation. His  first  entrance  into  the  business  world  was  made  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  when  he  was  employed  at  Hawley,  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  serving  as  a slate 
picker.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  secured  a situation  on  the 
Hawley  Branch  of  the  Erie  Rrailroad  as  brakeman,  subsequently 
succeeding  to  the  position  of  baggageman,  when  he  removed  to 
Honesdale  upon  the  completion  of  the  extension  of  the  Branch 
Railroad  in  1868.  In  February,  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
conductorship  of  the  branch  passenger  train,  which  position  he 
has  retained  ever  since,  carrying  a record  of  over  twenty  years’  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  service  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  during 
which  time  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  employ- 
ers and  associates  through  his  integrity  and  his  close  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  post. 

While  he  has  been  earning  his  livelihood  from  his  young 
manhood  up  until  the  present  time,  in  his  responsible  but  some- 
what modest  occupation  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  he  has  been  parti- 
cipating in  both  the  making  and  the  administrating  of  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a man  should  be  bom, 
figuratively  speaking,  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  to  gain 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  his  associates  and  fellow  men,  as  is 
proven  by  Mr.  Hardenbergh’s  career.  In  politics  he  is  a Repub- 
lican, and  has  been  all  his  life  one  of  the  staunchest.  In  the 
fall  of  1884  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was  elected  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a big  majority,  and  his  efiBciency 
and  faithfulness  in  striving  to  secure  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  his  constituents  were  rewarded  by  a re-nomination  and  re-election 
by  a majority  which  more  than  doubled  that  of  his  previous  election. 
Indeed,  so  thorough  was  the  service  performed  by  him  as  a member 
of  the  State  Legislature  that  he  speedily  attained  a position  in 
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the  front  rank  of  the  law  makers  at  Harrisburg,  and  by  his  fore- 
sightedness and  careful  judgment,  as  well  as  his  close  adherence  to 
the  interests  of  his  people,  won  still  wider  recognition  in  the  poli- 
tical field.  His  elections  to  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
from  his  native  county  of  Wayne,  which  was  considered  Democratic. 
In  1890  he  was  a candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  a protracted  con- 
ference resulting,  from  which  he  finally  withdrew  in  the  interest 
of  harmony.  In  1894  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  State  Senator  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  District, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Wayne  and  Susquehanna,  securing 
his  election  by  2,958  plurality,  and  succeeding  a Democrat.  In 
the  State  Senate  Mr.  Hardenbergh’s  record  has  been  even  more 
brilliant  than  that  which  he  made  while  a member  of  the  lower 
body  of  the  Legislature.  In  1891  and  1892  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of  Wayne,  and 
he  also  represented  the  county  at  several  State  conventions.  In 
1896  he  was  a member  of  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at 
St.  Louis,  at  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  nominated  for  President. 
In  1895  he  was  a member  of  the  Senate  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  municipality  of  Philadelphia.  As  a result  of  all 
this,  and  through  the  general  recognition  of  his  merits,  he  has 
been  prominently  mentioned  several  times  as  a candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  Auditor-General. 

On  January  27,  1869,  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was  married  to  Susan 
K.  Pellett,  daughter  of  Gurdon  Pellett,  of  Paupac,  Pike  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Pellett.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  along  the  Wallen-Paupac  River,  whence  he 
immigrated  from  New  England  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Paupac 
Settlement  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  storms  created  by  roving 
bands  of  Indians,  which  infested  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
with  whom  the  little  colony  had  a number  of  encounters  from 
time  to  time.  As  a result  of  this  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harden- 
bergh have  two  children,  Raymond  Waite  Hardenbergh  and  Clara 
Louise  Hardenbergh.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  is  a member  of  the 
Exchange  Club,  the  Masons,  Red  Men,  Knights  of  Honor,  Royal 
Arcanum,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  a number  of  others. 


life  of  a boy,  bereaved,  at  an  early  age,  of  father 
and  mother,  and  forced  to  go  into  the  world’s  bat- 
tle unguided  by  parental  hand  and  without  instruc- 
tion at  a mother’s  knee,  is  far  from  an  enviable 
one ; and  he  who  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  that  bestrew  the  path  of  an  orphan  lad 
deserves  double  commendation.  The  inspiring  encouragement  of  a 
father,  the  gentle  counsel  of  a mother  never  aided  Frank  G.  Harris 
in  his  upward  struggle,  but  the  manliness,  the  sturdy  strength  of 
mind  and  the  ambition  which  he  inherited  from  his  parents  have 
been  his  guiding  stars.  Beginning  actnal  contact  with  the  stem 
realities  of  life  at  an  age  when  most  lads  are  still  at  their  books, 
he  made  his  mark  at  every  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged, 
still  keeping  before  him  that  hope  of  some  day  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  educational  advantages  which  circumstances  had  denied  to  him. 
This  thought  never  deserted  him,  but  in  his  hours  of  labor  the 
aspirations  to  greater  things  spurred  him  on.  Finally  his  dreams 
were  realized,  and  the  education  for  which  he  had  longed  was  his. 
That  he  has  used  it  and  his  talents  to  good  advantage,  the  story 
of  his  life  will  prove. 

Frank  G.  Harris,  of  Clearfield,  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of 
November,  1845,  at  Karthaus,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were 
John  and  Eleanor  Graham  Harris,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  coming  to  Pennsylvania  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  The  mother  was  a Pennsylvanian 
by  birth,  and  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Jane  Graham.  The 
difficulties  which  Frank  G.  Harris  has  successfully  surmounted 
show  him  to  have  inherited  all  the  rugged  strength  of  his  paternal 
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ancestry,  and  a determination  to  succeed  received  from  his  mother’s 
family,  which  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  fearless  pioneers 
who  had  transformed  a wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  His  early  schooling  was 
extremely  limited,  as  his  parents  died  when  he  was  but  a small 
boy,  and  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools  after  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years.  But  in  his  short  scholastic  career 
he  imbibed  a love  of  learning  which  spurred  him  on  in  the  years 
of  his  toil  and  which  he  was  able  to  gratify  after  he  had  attained 
man’s  estate.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  he  made  his  home 
with  Colonel  S.  C.  Patchin,  who  had  married  Hetty  Graham,  his 
mother’s  sister.  While  still  but  a lad  he  began  to  work  on  his 
uncle’s  farm  and  as  a laborer  in  the  saw  mills  in  the  summer; 
in  the  winter  going  into  the  woods  as  a lumberman.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  made  his  first  trip  down  the  Susquehanna  on  a raft 
of  timber,  yet  when  he  was  twenty  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  pilots  on  the  river.  But  such  humble  occupations,  honorable 
though  they  were,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambitions.  He  realized  that 
he  possessed  talents  which  would  gain  him  a higher  place  in  the 
world  than  that  of  a common  laborer,  and  he  gave  his  spare  hours 
to  study.  With  such  assiduity  did  he  apply  himself  to  his  books 
that  without  any  further  schooling  he  was  able  to  enter  Dickinson 
Seminary,  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  June,  1873.  Determined  to  obtain  the  best 
education  that  was  within  his  reach,  he  then  enrolled  as  a student 
at  Lafayette  College,  Baston,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  in 
June,  1876. 

At  the  term  following  his  graduation  from  Lafayette  College 
he  was  placed  in  the  Principalship  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  place  he  has  since  resided.  But 
the  occupation  of  teaching  not  being  particularly  congenial  to  him  and 
the  Bar  offering  special  attractions,  he  determined  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  law,  and  while  still  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Clear- 
field, with  that  energy  which  has  ever  been  the  keynote  of  his 
success,  he  applied  himself  to  his  books,  being  enrolled  as  a student 
of  law  with  Murray  & Gordon.  The  rapidity  with  which  he 
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mastered  the  intricacies  of  legal  practice  soon  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Clearfield 
Bar  on  January  14,  1879,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  profession  of 
law  he  has  ever  since  devoted  a large  part  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Harris,  as  a result,  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  and 
made  a creditable  record  as  an  attorney.  While  teaching  school 
and  reading  law  he  found  time  to  build  up  a business  as  real 
estate  and  insurance  agent,  which  he  has  since  continued,  and 
now  divides  his  time  between  this  calling  and  his  growing  legal 
practice. 

Mr.  Harris,  politically,  has  always  been  a Republican,  and 
in  his  district  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  his 
organization.  In  the  many  campaigns  of  both  the  county  and 
State  he  has  been  a prominent  figure,  having  been  one  of  the 
strongest  speakers  in  every  contest  in  his  county  for  twenty  years. 
In  1880  and  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County 
Committee  and,  in  1883,  was  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention  that 
nominated  James  A.  Beaver  for  Governor.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
to  the  Town  Council  of  Clearfield,  in  which  ofi&ce  he  remained 
until  1887,  being  entrusted  by  that  body  with  the  duties  of  Town 
Clerk.  In  November,  1896,  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Legislature  from  Clearfield  County.  Mr.  Harris  is  a member 
of  the  Judiciary  General  Committee,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Committee  of  the  House.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  the  business  of  that  body,  and  in  debate  has  won  recog- 
nition as  an  orator  of  considerable  ability. 

On  April  15,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  F. 
Baird,  of  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  died  during 
their  childhood. 
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RANKLIN  M.  HARRIS  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
December  25,  1839.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Delaware  and  were 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  Diamond  State, 
His  maternal  progenitors  were  among  the  first 
wool  manufacturers  in  Germantown,  which  many  generations  ago 
was  the  centre  of  this  industry  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Harris’  great- 
grandfather was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  followed 
General  Washington  through  some  of  the  most  vigorous  campaigns 
which  culminated  in  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  and  their 
recognition  by  the  mother  country.  In  the  snow-bound  camp  at 
Valley  Forge  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  suJBferers  who  took  all 
the  hardships  incident  to  that  historic  campaign  with  stoicism  and 
fortitude.  Joseph  Harris,  his  grandfather,  was  a soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  was  as  brave  in  the  defense  of  his  country  as 
his  father  had  been.  Joseph  Harris  was  also  for  many  years  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  old  district  of  Moyamensing,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Harris  family  to  adopt  the  building 
trade.  He  attained  considerable  reputation  in  this  connection  and 
achieved  a notable  distinction  as  a builder  of  some  of  the  finest 
residences  in  the  city.  He  erected  Peale’s  Museum,  which  was 
long  a historic  structure.  Mr.  Harris’  father  was  also  a builder 
and  was  noted  for  his  energy  and  his  marked  capability  in  the 
trade.  He  had  a bright  future,  but  was  not  destined  to  realize 
the  full  expectations  that  were  entertained  for  him,  for,  while  exe- 
cuting a large  contract  at  Galveston,  Texas,  he  was  stricken  \nth 
yellow  fever  and  died  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-second 
year.  This  early  loss  was  a great  deprivation  to  the  subject  of 
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this  sketch,  for,  when  he  was  merely  a tot,  his  mother  was  left  a 
widow,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  an  age  when  he  could  be  of 
any  assistance  he  was  compelled  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibilities which  seldom  come  to  children  so  young.  He  received  a 
good  public  school  education,  however,  which  was  of  much  benefit 
to  him,  and  after  leaving  school  he  was  indentured  to  James  W. 
Howard,  a mason  and  builder,  with  whom  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  more  than  seven  years.  On  reaching  maturity  he  was  made 
his  employer’s  superintendent.  He  had  bright  prospects  in  the 
trade  and  was  already  becoming  known  as  a thoroughly  progressive 
young  business  man  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Into  this 
strife,  notwithstanding,  he  entered  with  the  same  patriotic  energy 
and  zeal  which  had  animated  his  ancestors,  and  immediately  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  he  promptly  responded  to  the  call  for 
troops.  He  enlisted  in  the  Eighteenth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  into  which  he  was  mustered,  April  24,  1861,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Baltimore  for  three  months’  service.  On  the  15th  of 
August  he  enlisted  for  three  years  in  the  Ninety-fifth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  known  as  “ Goslin’s  Zouaves.”  As  a 
member  thereof  Mr.  Harris  participated  in  such  important  and 
sanguinary  battles  as  those  of  West  Point,  Gaines’  Mills,  Savage 
Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Freder- 
icksburg, Frankliu’s  Crossing,  Chancellors ville,  Marye’s  Heights, 
Salem  Heights,  Rappahannock  Station,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Rnn,  and 
numerous  skirmishes.  He  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  until 
November  14,  1862,  when  he  became  First  Lientenant. 

Until  the  second  battle  of  Bnll  Run  Lientenant  Harris  had 
been  in  excellent  health,  bnt  after  that  his  strength  gave  way 
nnder  the  terrible  strain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  Colonel  Car- 
rell,  his  commander,  sent  him  home  for  light  duty  at  Camp  Cad- 
walader,  where  he  remained  until  honorably  discharged.  After  the 
war  he  resumed  his  business  relation  with  Mr.  Howard,  forming 
a co-partnership  under  the  name  of  James  W.  Howard  & Com- 
pany, which  continued  until  1885,  when  he  withdrew  and  engaged 
in  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Harris,  from  that  time  on,  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  development  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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and  in  its  building  and  real  estate  interests.  He  operated  as  an 
individual  builder  for  four  years,  and,  in  1889,  he  formed  the 
present  firm  of  Franklin  M.  Harris  & Company.  They  have  been 
engaged  in  the  construetion  of  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
and  around  Philadelphia. 

In  1889,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ex-Mayor  Stokley  and  other 
residents  of  the  new  Thirty-second  Ward,  Mr.  Harris  stood  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Select  Council.  The  contest  was  a warm 
one,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  representative  of  his  party  in 
Select  Council  from  that  time  until  the  present.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held,  both  as  a member  of  this  body  and  as  a citizen, 
has  been  indicated  in  the  importance  of  the  committees  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed.  During  1892  and  1893  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Electrical  Committee;  in  1893  and  1894,  of  the  Railroad 
Committee,  and  since  1894,  of  the  Steam  Railroad  Committee.  In 
these  capacities,  as  well  as  through  his  general  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Councils,  his  services  have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
city  and  especially  to  his  ward,  which,  being  a new  division  of 
the  city  at  that  time,  required  an  immense  amount  of  care  and 
good  government  to  advance  its  interests  along  the  same  progres- 
sive lines  as  those  which  marked  the  improvements  throughout 
the  city  at  large.  Mr.  Harris  was  elected,  in  1895,  Commissioner 
for  the  erection  of  the  Public  Buildings,  and  is  deeply  interested 
as  an  ofl&cial  in  numerous  business  concerns.  He  was  President 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange  in  1894,  and  is  also  a leading 
member  of  the  Bricklayers’  Company.  Socially,  Mr.  Harris  is 
widely  known,  being  a popular  club  man  and  a ready-witted  after- 
dinner  speaker.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  Odd 
Fellows,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Manufacturers’  Club, 
Columbia  Club,  Five  O’Clock  Club,  Exchange  Club,  Sons  of 
Delaware,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Franklin 
Institute.  He  is  also  a trustee  of  the  Bethlehem  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  resides  at  1S20  North  Broad  Street.  He  has  a fine 
library,  where  he  spends  most  of  his  leisure  time  reading  and 
studying. 


diplomacy  and  commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
political  affairs  of  his  community,  Thomas  S.  Har- 
rison, the  subject  of  this  biography,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  taken  a leading  part.  Through 
a long  and  active  career  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country  and  its  manufacturing  interests,  he  has  evidenced  the 
possession  of  great  ability,  especially  as  a director  of  enterprises. 
In  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  he  has  from  time  to 
time  been  identified  with  reform  movements ; and  as  a traveled 
man,  and  one  of  large  natural  diplomacy,  he  was  fittingly  honored, 
in  April,  1897,  with  the  appointment  as  Consul-General  and 
Diplomatic  Agent  to  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1840.  He  is  the  son  of  Michael  Lieb  Harrison  and  Virginia 
Johnston,  of  Virginia.  His  father  was  the  son  of  John  Harrison, 
who  founded  the  house  of  Harrison  Brothers  & Company,  and  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Michael  Eieb,  at  one  time  a United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  family  has  given  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  State,  some  of  its  best  known  and  most  notable  men,  not 
only  in  business,  but  as  well  in  philanthropic,  educational  and 
political  affairs.  Mr.  Harrison  was  educated  in  the  private  school 
of  John  W.  Faires,  from  which  he  graduated  to  enter  the  Sopho- 
more Class  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This,  indeed,  was 
his  original  attention,  but  at  the  outset  a business  career  held 
forth  more  inducements  to  him,  and  he  preferred  to  accept  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  a participation  in  the  commercial  affairs 
of  his  community,  rather  than  continue  his  education  beyond  the 
point  which  it  had  then  reached.  He  entered  the  employ  of  Har- 
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rison  & Newhall,  proprietors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refinery. 
On  July  6,  1861,  lie  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  Paymaster, 
and  served  until  August  17,  1864.  He  participated  in  all  the 
expeditions  and  engagements  from  Port  Royal  to  the  Savannah 
River,  Femandina,  and  around  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and 
Egmont  Keys.  During  his  term  of  service  in  the  navy,  he  was 
represented  also  in  the  Federal  Army,  having  placed  a soldier 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  Union  soldier,  besides  the  Count  of  Paris,  who  did  not  draw 
his  pay.  The  whole  of  this,  amounting  to  $5,400,  he  gave  to  the 
War  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Commandery  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
career,  in  which  he  demonstrated  his  fealty  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he  was  so  energetic  and  progres- 
sive a son,  and  from  time  to  time  since  then  he  has  performed 
similar  services. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  left  the  navy,  he  entered  the  firm  of 
Harrison  Brothers  & Company,  in  which  he  has  since  been  a 
partner.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  President  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists’  Association  of  the  United  States,  comprising  over 
thirteen  hundred  establishments,  and  controlling  $150,000,000  of 
capital,  and  is  still  interested  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  organizations  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  chosen  as  its  President  speaks  volumes  for  his  ability, 
and  indicates  something  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Harrison  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Centennial  Celebration.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens’  Committee  that  went  to  Harrisburg  to  obtain  State  aid, 
and  his  committee  was  successful.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Committee  to  entertain,  in  1875, 
the  Governors  and  editors  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  to  interest 
them  in  the  celebration,  and  he  presided  at  the  dinner  given  in 
the  park  at  Albert  Hall. 

In  the  political  conduct  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  name 
of  Harrison  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with  move- 
ments tending  towards  reform.  He  was  a member  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty,  and  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Bullitt  Bill, 
being  largely  instrumental  in  securing  its  passage.  As  stated,  in 
April,  1897,  Mr.  Harrison  was  appointed  Diplomatic  Agent  and 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  by  President 
McKinley,  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  same  month.  He 
had  never  solicited  the  honor,  but  was  selected  as  one  of  the  most 
representative  citizens  to  occupy  such  an  important  post.  For  this 
office  Mr.  Harrison  is  in  every  way  fitted,  both  by  experience  and 
natural  ability.  Mr.  Harrison  had  visited  Egypt  twice  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  prior  to  his  appointment.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  Khedive,  and  likewise  acquired  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  returned  from  his  last  visit  prior 
to  his  nomination  by  President  McKinley,  in  1895,  and  sent  as  a 
gift  to  the  Khedive  a magnificent  horse.  In  return  he  was  deco- 
rated by  His  Highness,  in  1896,  and  made  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidieh. 

Aside  from  his  official  position  as  Diplomatic  Agent,  Mr.  Har- 
rison finds  his  chief  interests  in  the  affairs  of  the  firm  of  Harrison 
Brothers  & Company,  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  colors  and 
chemicals,  whose  large  establishment  is  located  on  Gray’s  Ferry 
Road.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  was 
the  Senior  Vice  Commander  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  years  of 
1894  and  1895.  He  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Art,  Rabbit  and  Tuxedo  clubs. 


HE  pride  of  early  American  ancestry  largely  figures 
in  tlie  lines  of  social  life,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
unusually  ricli  in  its  possession  of  notable  men 
who  have  descended  from  patriotic  sires.  An  Amer- 
ican with  a family  tree  of  several  generations’ 
growth  upon  this  soil,  William  J.  Harvey,  President  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Council  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  real  estate  owners 
and  operators  in  his  section,  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  leading 
Wyoming  Valley  families.  John  Harvey,  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  in  the  Narragansett  War  and  was  wounded  in  the 
Great  Swamp  Fight,  December  19,  1675.  He  settled  in  Lyme, 
New  London  County,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  1705.  Benja- 
min Harvey,  his  grandson  (the  progenitor  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
family),  moved  from  Lyme,  in  1772,  with  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  son  died  in  the  Continental  Army  in  1777, 
another  was  killed  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  massacre,  July  3,  1778; 
the  father  and  his  only  remaining  son,  Elisha,  were  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  at  Wyoming  Post,  where,  in  December,  1780, 
they  were  captured  by  Indians  and  taken  to  Canada.  The  father 
was  soon  released,  but  the  son  was  held  until  exchanged,  two 
years  later.  The  young  frontiersman  was  the  grandfather  of 
William  Jameson  Harvey,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Returning 
from  his  captivity,  he  married,  in  1786,  Rosanna  Jameson,  of  Con- 
necticut. Jameson  Harvey,  their  son,  took  for  his  wife  Mary 
Campbell,  of  Luzerne  County,  a granddaughter  of  Captain  Lazarus 
Stewart,  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  noted  “ Paxtang  Rangers,” 
and  who  fell  at  the  head  of  a company  of  militia  which  he  com- 
manded in  the  Wyoming  massacre. 

II — 16 
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William  Jameson  Harvey  was  born  in  wbat  is  now  West 
Nanticoke,  Plymoutli  Township,  Luzerne  County,  May  13,  1838. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston, 
Pennsylvania,  at  a private  school  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and 
at  the  Edgehill  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  His  father,  in  1830, 
had  opened  the  Harvey  coal  mine  at  Nanticoke,  and  the  young 
man,  on  leaving  school,  became  manager  of  the  mine.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  eager  to  fight  for  the  Union.  On  October 
15,  1861,  he  enlisted  for  three  years  as  a private  in  Company  F, 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volunteers.  On 
November  7th  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  I,  and 
on  the  20th  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment.  At  that  time  the 
regiment  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Camp  Pierpont,  Virginia,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  disciplined  in  the 
Reserve  Corps.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  “ Reserves  ” composed 
the  Second  Division  of  the  First  Corps,  commanded  by  General 
McDowell,  and  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  was  an  important 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Adjutant  Harvey  participated 
in  all  the  engagements,  including  Mechanicsville,  Gaines’  Mill, 
Charles  City  Cross  Roads  and  Malvern  Hill.  The  campaign  in 
Maryland  followed,  with  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam 
(where  the  Seventh  Regiment  met  with  severe  losses)  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Stuart’s  Cavalry.  After  eight  months  of  hard  campaign- 
ing and  fighting,  the  “ Reserves  ” went  into  camp  at  Belle  Plain, 
Virginia,  November,  1862,  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  Adjutant 
Harvey  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  his  home.  Early 
the  next  year  he  and  his  younger  brother,  Henry  Harrison  Harvey, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Harvey  Brothers,  succeeded  their  father  in 
the  management  of  the  Harvey  mine,  which  they  carried  on  until 
1871,  when  the  property  was  sold.  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  brother 
were  also  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Plymouth  until  1886. 
In  1870  the  Harvey  Brothers  and  A.  J.  Davis  secured  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Kingston  Street  Railroad.  William  J.  Harvey  was 
Manager  of  the  road  and  President  of  the  company  from  1871  to 
1892,  when  the  owners  disposed  of  their  franchise  and  stock.  He 
has  been  a Director  in  the  Miners’  Savings  Bank,  Wilkes-Barre, 
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since  1885;  President  of  the  Grand  Opera  Company  since  1892, 
when  its  present  handsome  building  was  erected,  and  President  of 
the  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  Mills  since  1894.  With  his  brother 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  stock  brokerage  busi- 
ness for  about  twenty  years.  Mr.  Harvey  has  for  many  years 
interested  himself  in  breeding  fine  horses  for  speed  and  has  owned 
some  very  valuable  roadsters.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican.  He 
moved  from  West  Nanticoke  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1871,  and  a few 
years  later  was  elected  a member  of  the  School  Board  of  the  Third 
District.  He  served  for  about  seven  years,  during  five  of  which 
he  was  President.  In  February,  1885,  he  was  elected  to  the  City 
Councils  and  since  then  has  been  regularly  returned.  He  was 
President  of  the  Council  from  1886  to  April,  1891,  and  in  May, 
1894,  was  again  chosen  for  the  office,  which  he  still  occupies.  In 
November,  1892,  he  was  elected  a Republican  Presidential  Blector 
from  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity;  he  is  a 
Past  Commander  of  Dieu  C.  Veut  Commandery  of  Knights  Temp- 
lar, Wilkes-Barre,  of  which  he  was  a charter  member;  is  a Noble 
of  Irem  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  a Trustee  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Klks.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  and  Conyngham  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
He  is  President  of  the  West  Side  Driving  Association,  honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  a Vice-President  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Humane  Association. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  been  twice  married;  in  1869  daughter 

of  Harrison  Wright,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  died  in  1877,  leaving 
one  son;  and,  in  1880,  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Laning  Merritt,  daughter 
of  A.  C.  Laning,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  died  in  1886,  leaving 


one  son. 


ARLY  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  by  the  vast 
emigration  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  there 
was  transplanted  upon  Pennsylvania  soil  much  of 
the  energy  which,  in  after  years,  largely  contributed 
to  the  general  era  of  prosperity  with  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  blessed.  As  the  State  at  large  was  benefited 
so  were  the  individual  factors  who  had  a part  in  establishing  its 
prosperous  conditions.  These  are  the  men  who  to-day  are  spoken 
of  as  “ self-made,”  and  of  their  number  John  Haugh,  who  is 
widely  known  as  one  of  Philadelphia’s  leading  oil  merchants,  is 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a pioneer. 

John  Haugh  was  bom  at  Clare,  Ireland,  June  20,  1835.  His 
parents  were  Edward  Haugh  and  Ellen  Haugh,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  agricultural  class,  and  the  son,  John,  received 
many  well-taught  lessons  from  them,  although  his  regular  school- 
ing was  limited  owing  to  their  circumstances.  His  mother  was  a 
cousin  of  Eugene  Curry,  the  great  Irish  historian  and  a man  of 
much  eminence  in  his  country.  John  Haugh’s  education  was  re- 
ceived in  village  schools  of  Ireland  and  at  night  schools,  as  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  in  a 
grocery  store.  On  March  17,  1848,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
having  determined  in  his  early  youth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
new  world,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Quaker  City  he  went  to 
what  was  then  the  separate  village  of  Manayunk,  where  he  ob- 
tained work  in  an  old  landmark  there,  a grocery  store,  in  which 
he  spent  five  years.  For  several  years  after  this  he  was  employed 
by  Edward  Campbell,  another  old  resident  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
business  establishment  was  in  Richmond,  and  then  he  found  an 
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outlet  for  his  energies  in  a similar  business  at  Second  and  Queen 
streets.  In  1858  Mr.  Haugb  embarked  into  the  dry-goods  business 
on  bis  own  account,  remaining  at  it  for  twenty  years  in  Mana- 
yunk.  While  there  he  was  made  real  estate  assessor,  having 
taken  quite  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  section.  In  fact, 
John  Haugh  became  one  of  the  beSt-knoAvu  men  in  that  part  of 
Philadelphia,  and  not  alone  as  a business  leader  in  Manayunk,  but 
for  his  clear-sightedness  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  district  he 
won  recognition.  When  Andrew  Johnson  was  made  President  of 
the  United  States  Mr.  Haugh  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Mana- 
yunk, and,  in  1857,  he  held  further  political  office  as  Receiving 
Clerk  for  John  M.  Malloy,  when  the  latter  was  Receiver  of  Taxes 
in  Philadelphia.  Thus,  before  the  Civil  War  began,  John  Haugh 
was  a man  prominently  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  During  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  was  a dry- 
goods  dealer  he  obtained  a wide  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  embarked  in  a new  business.  In 
1876,  having  closed  out  his  dry-goods  business j he  opened  an 
office  and  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  oils,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  became  a recognized  leader  in  the  oil  business  of  Philadelphia. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  John  Haugh  has  been  at  the  front 
of  this  line  of  commercial  prosperity,  his  business  being  confined 
to  the  sale  of  animal,  fish  and  lubricating  oils.  His  establishment, 
until  six  years  ago,  was  at  No.  114  Arch  Street.  Mr.  Haugh  is 
eminently  a business  man,  being  fitted  by  natural  aptitude  for  the 
conduct  of  large  commercial  transactions.  As  a result  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  trade,  he  was  compelled,  in  1891,  to 
remove  to  Water  Street,  where  he  has  warehouses  and  offices  at 
Nos.  Ill,  1 13  and  106.  Throughout  this  city  and  State  and  in 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  adjacent  territory  Mr.  Haugh  is  widely 
known  by  the  oil  trade.  He  is  a member  of  the  Oil  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  displays  a vast  interest  in  those  trade  organi- 
zations which  so  advantageously  operate  in  the  business  affairs  of 
Philadelphia. 

Not  alone  through  his  connection  with  the  oil  trade  in  this 
State  is  John  Haugh  well  known,  but  as  an  organizer  and  pro- 
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moter  of  business  affairs  lie  is  quite  promineut  as  well.  Like  not 
a few  other  men  who  have  carved  their  own  fortunes,  Mr.  Haugh 
has  never  married,  having  given  all  his  time  to  the  business  cares 
which  he  has  ever  seemed  to  encounter  in  his  daily  life.  He  is 
very  popular  among  social  organizations,  however,  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  quite  a number  of  them.  One  of  his  chief  connections  in 
this  respect  is  his  membership  in  the  Catholic  Club,  a well-known 
Philadelphia  organization,  of  which  he  was  practically  one  of  the 
inceptors.  By  his  own  enterprise  Mr.  Haugh  has  advanced  him- 
self to  a position  wherein  he  is  justly  entitled  to  be  numbered 
among  the  progressive  sons  of  the  Keystone  State. 


ThdRsi-cbritruLfling.  CoFhHa.. 


MONG  tlie  Philadelpliians  who  have  spent  years  in 
public  and  semi-public  positions,  few  are  better 
known  in  financial,  political  and  social  circles 
than  George  Hawkes,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  a resident  of  the  Quaker  City  for  sixty 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  taken  a prominent  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  municipality,  and  by  his  earnestness  and  progres- 
siveness has  contributed  a large  share  to  the  advancement  of  the 
community. 

George  Hawkes  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  July  23, 
1835.  His  father,  George  Hawkes,  a copper-plate  printer,  was  a 
native  of  London,  England,  where  he  was  bom  on  September  20, 
1809.  While  still  living  in  London  he  had  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  George  Taylor,  of  the  same  city,  and,  turning  his  face 
toward  the  West,  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1832. 
The  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  son  was  spent  in  New  York,  the 
city  of  his  birth.  The  second  in  Boston,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed,  and  a year  later  the  family  came  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  junior  Hawkes  has  since  resided.  His  education  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  When  a student  at  the 
Southeast  Grammar  School,  under  Principal  Philip  A.  Cregar,  in 
May,  1848,  he  took  a trip  to  England  with  his  father  and  spent 
several  months  in  London,  visiting  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Paul’s,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  British  Museum  and 
other  places  of  historical  interest  in  that  ancient  city.  On  his 
return  to  Philadelphia  he  resumed  his  studies,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jefferson  Grammar  School,  of  which  Zachariah 
Hopper  was  principal.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  course  in  this 
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institution  he  entered  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  in 
February,  1850,  at  the  time  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  was  its  President. 
Here  he  continued  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  until  February, 
1852,  when,  on  the  completion  of  the  English  course,  he  left 
school,  receiving  a diploma  of  graduation  in  the  partial  course. 
He  was  immediately  indentured  according  to  that  old  English  cus- 
tom, then  prevailing  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  country,  to 
the  firm  of  Marshall,  Miller  & Moore,  to  learn  the  art  of  calico 
engraving,  and  remained  with  this  firm  for  several  years  after 
attaining  his  majority.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  and  was 
registered  as  a student  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Cockran.  In  1861 
he  engaged  in  book  and  job  printing,  and,  in  1873,  he  retired  from 
the  business.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Hawkes  was  enrolled  as 
a private  in  Company  C,  Captain  Plum,  Nineteenth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  State  Militia,  July  i,  1863,  remained  with  his 
regiment  until  it  was  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

He  has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican,  his  maiden  vote 
having  been  cast  for  John  C.  Fremont,  the  first  candidate  of  that 
party  for  the  Presidency.  Although  he  had  always  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  political  affairs,  until  his  election  on  November 
10,  1891,  as  a member  of  the  Common  Council  from  the  Twentieth 
Ward  for  the  unexpired  term  of  George  W.  Boyer,  deceased,  he 
had  never  held  any  political  position  beyond  that  of  Assessor  for  the 
Sixteenth  Ward  for  three  years,  from  1868  to  1871.  Such  good 
service  had  he  performed  as  a member  of  councils  that  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  term  expiring  in  1894,  and  at  the  city  election, 
held  in  February,  1896,  he  received  5,627  votes,  or  a clear  majority 
of  3,786  for  the  same  position,  leading  the  ticket  by  1,700  votes, 
showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community. 

Among  the  financial  institutions  with  which  Mr.  Hawkes  has 
been  connected  are  the  Sepviva  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
in  which  he  was  a Director,  and  the  Northeast  Building  and  Loan 
Association,  which  he  served  as  Secretary;  both  have  matured, 
and  the  Cable  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  he  was 
Secretary,  and  which  has  matured  twenty  series  of  stock.  He 
was  a prime  mover  in  the  organization  in  the  Building  Associa- 
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tion  League  of  Pennsylvania,  about  two  decades  ago,  and  bas 
been  its  Vice-President  ever  since.  For  over  forty  years  Mr. 
Hawkes  bas  been  identified  vdtb  secret  societies,  and  bis  social 
temperament  and  genial  manners  bave  made  bim  an  adept  in  tbe 
art  of  good  fellowship.  He  is  Past  Grand  Master  of  tbe  Grand 
Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  initiated  into 
Purity  Lodge,  No.  325,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in 
1856,  and,  since  1868,  bas  served  as  its  Secretary.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Fame  Castle,  No.  89,  Ancient  Order  of  Knights  of  tbe 
Mystic  Chain.  In  tbe  Knights  of  Pythias  be  bas  been  especially 
active,  having  been  a Representative  in  tbe  Grand  Lodge  of  tbe 
order  since  1867,  and  having  held  tbe  honorable  post  of  Grand 
Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals  since  1871  and  been  a Supreme  Rep- 
resentative since  1878.  He  is  a Son  of  Temperance,  and,  in  1858, 
was  Worthy  Patriarch  and  Representative  to  tbe  Grand  Division. 
In  May,  1862,  be  joined  tbe  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics, 
and  less  than  a year  later  was  elected  Councillor  and  Representa- 
tive to  tbe  State  Council.  He  is  a Mason  of  high  degree  and  a 
member  of  tbe  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Commandery.  Among 
tbe  other  prominent  orders  with  which  be  is  identified  are  the 
Red  Men,  tbe  Brotherhood  of  tbe  Union  and  tbe  Grand  Army  of 
tbe  Republic. 

That  Mr.  Hawkes  is  widely  known  and  universally  recognized 
as  a man  of  sterling  integrity  is  amply  demonstrated  by  tbe  fact 
that  be  bas  acted  as  executor  and  administrator  in  numerous 
estates,  and,  since  1858,  it  is  estimated  that  be  bas  bandied  annually 
over  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  other  people’s  money,  and  in  all  that 
time  not  a single  error  bas  been  found  in  auditing  any  of  bis 
accounts.  He  was  married  March  3,  1864,  to  Martha  Ann  Cum- 
mings, of  a well  known  Philadelphia  family.  Of  their  children, 
Martha  Cummings,  bom  September  28,  1872,  married  to  Joseph  W. 
Fitzpatrick,  a member  of  tbe  Philadelphia  Bar;  William  M.,  bora 
April  26,  1876,  and  John  Davis,  bora  July  29,  1879,  are  still  living. 
Thomas  William,  born  November  27,  1865,  died  May  6,  1866; 
Elizabeth,  bora  August  26,  1867,  November  15,  1871,  and 
George,  born  July  21,  1870,  died  December  4,  1871. 


HE  Bar  of  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  prover- 
bial for  the  brilliant  force  of  its  master  minds  for 
a period  extending  over  four  score  years,  numbers 
among  its  present  members  no  stronger  or  more 
active  practitioner,  advocate  and  trial  lawyer  than 
David  Calvin  Henning.  For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  he 
has  been  honorably  identified  with  the  legal  fraternity  of  the 
anthracite  coal  region  and  has  assiduously  labored  in  the  tem- 
ples of  justice  of  the  middle  coal  field  and  eastern  Pennsylvania 
section,  but  principally  in  Schuylkill  and  surrounding  counties, 
with  his  oflSce  at  the  home  of  his  adoption  in  Pottsville. 

Mr.  Henning  began  his  career  in  manhood  as  a school  teacher, 
after  a common  school  education  in  Union  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Bucknell  University,  formerly  the  University  of  Lewisburg. 
He  was  born  in  Union  County,  November  22,  1847,  parents 
being  David  and  Margaret  Henning,  who  lived  in  the  fertile  farm- 
ing section  along  the  Susquehanna  which  has  contributed  so  many 
prominent  men  to  legislative  halls,  executive  positions  and  the 
fields  of  the  church  and  law.  He  taught  school  for  a brief 
period  near  his  home,  and  in  August,  1868,  was  selected  as  the 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Pinegrove,  Schuylkill  County, 
which  position  he  filled  with  distinction  until  March  29,  1870,  when 
he  resigned  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Lin  Bartholomew,  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  eminent  professional  career  and  stood 
as  a leader  of  the  magnificent  Bar  of  a county  which  for  many 
years  challenged  its  sister  counties  in  point  of  ability.  After  two 
years  of  close  application  Mr.  Henning  was,  on  April  2,  1872, 
admitted  to  practiee,  and  very  soon  took  a commanding  position 
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among  tHe  most  advanced  members  of  tbe  Junior  Bar  of  bis  county. 
He  marked  out  a line  of  conduct  from  tbe  start  wbicb  bas  con- 
tributed mucb  to  bis  success,  for  be  bas  never  sought  political 
preferment  nor  permitted  ambition  to  swerve  bim  from  tbe  patb  of 
bis  cbosen  life-work,  tbougb  be  bas  always  evinced  great  interest  in 
tbe  success  and  welfare  of  tbe  Republican  party,  witb  wbicb  be  bas 
ever  affiliated.  Save  in  1886  and  1887,  when  be  satisfactorily  filled 
tbe  position  of  County  Solicitor,  be  bas  never  been  in  office,  al tbougb 
be  bas  served  as  County  Chairman  of  bis  party  and  in  County  and 
State  Conventions.  While  be  was  still  young  in  bis  career,  Mr. 
Henning  accepted  an  appointment  from  tbe  Bench  of  bis  county 
court  as  one  of  tbe  Board  of  Examiners  of  Students  for  admission 
to  tbe  Bar,  and  so  well  bas  be  demeaned  himself,  and  so  conscien- 
tiously and  zealously  bas  be  regarded  tbe  slightest  minutiae  per- 
taining to  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Examining  Board,  that  students 
have  ever  found  in  bim  an  able  helper  and  tbe  Bar  a watchful 
guardian  of  its  portals.  He  is  now  tbe  honored  President  of 
tbe  Board. 

Mr.  Henning’s  law  practice  is  very  large  and  important.  He 
is  particularly  bright,  alert  and  thorough  in  tbe  trial  of  causes,  as 
well  in  tbe  criminal  as  tbe  civil  tribunals.  Living  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  active  centre  of  tbe  mining  region,  Mr.  Henning’s  abili- 
ties have  given  bim  great  prominence.  Tbe  life  of  a busy  lawyer 
permits  of  little  opportunity  for  attention  to  affairs  unconnected 
witb  professional  work.  Yet  Mr.  Henning  finds  a field  of  useful- 
ness and  recreation  in  yielding  to  tbe  demands  of  tbe  appreciative 
community,  by  wbicb  bis  forensic  powers  are  frequently  taxed  on 
occasions  when  addresses  are  required  to  properly  fulfill  tbe  pro- 
gramme of  important  functions,  such  as  military  memorials.  Masonic 
celebrations  and  tbe  like.  A member  of  Pinegrove  Lodge,  No.  409, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  be  is  constantly  enlisted  in  tbe  service 
as  orator  at  annual  gatherings  of  tbe  fraternity,  and  he  bas  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  most  erudite  speakers  in  tbe  Schuylkill  Valley. 
Witb  bis  pen,  too,  be  bas  become  famous  in  tbe  production  of 
historical  gems  showing  rare  literary  ability.  Notable  of  bis  recent 
essays  are  tbe  “ Tales  of  tbe  Blue  Mountains,”  in  wbicb  be  bas 
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portrayed  to  tlie  present  generation  the  life  scenes  of  aboriginal 
Indians  in  that  historic  locality,  making  a record  of  hitherto 
unwritten  and  unpreserved  history  that  has  attracted  wide-spread 
attention  and  marked  encomiums. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Henning  was  a lad  too 
young  and  frail  to  bears  arms  in  defense  of  the  Union,  for  the 
protection  of  which  an  older  brother  gave  up  his  life  on  the  Gettys- 
burg field.  But  the  younger  brother  at  home  had  the  same  patriotic 
blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  and  like  the  thousands  of  youth- 
ful patriots  who  longed  to  join  the  ranks  in  the  field  he  was 
growing  to  be  a soldier  in  spirit  as  the  war  progressed.  So  when 
duty  called  him  later  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  a post  of  impor- 
tance and  command.  No  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  has  had  to 
enact  a more  important  part  in  advancing  the  National  Guard  than 
Mr.  Henning.  During  the  labor  riots  of  1877  he  was  of  the  staff 
of  General  J.  K.  Sigfried,  whose  invaluable  services  as  second  in 
command  in  Pittsburg  are  part  of  the  Commonwealth’s  history. 
With  the  rank  of  Major  Mr.  Henning  proved  himself  an  indispen- 
sable assistant.  Later,  from  1883  to  1888,  he  was  Captain  of  the 
Washington  Artillerists,  of  Pottsville,  a company  organization  which 
dated  its  birth  from  the  Mexican  War,  and  became  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  five  companies  known  as  “ The  First  Defenders,”  the 
survivors  of  which  gallant  band  of  patriots  wear  badges  of  honor 
bestowed  by  Congress,  marking  them  as  the  Minute  Men  of  the 
War  of  1861.  To-day  Mr.  Henning’s  chief  interests  are  found  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  and  the  compiling  of  his  erudite  literary 
works.  He  is  a Pennsylvanian  of  whom  his  State  may  well 
feel  proud. 


ROMINENCH  and  tlie  enviable  reputation  wbicli 
accompanies  progress  in  all  branches  of  public 
life  are  often  attained  in  art  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce. George  Herzog,  than  whom  there  is  no 
better  decorator  in  the  country,  figures  prominently 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  a leader  in 
his  field.  He  has  the  native  refinement  which  accompanies  the 
inborn  love  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  the  material  progressive- 
ness which  is  an  important  part  of  every-day  life. 

George  Herzog  was  born  at  Munich,  of  parents  who  were 
desirous  of  bringing  him  up  with  a high  purpose  in  view,  and, 
accordingly,  his  education,  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Munich, 
was  a thorough  one.  In  1865  he  entered  the  studio  of  Joseph 
Schwarzmann,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  Ludwig  I.,  had  imme- 
diate supervision  of  and  designed  the  decoration  for  the  public 
buildings  and  palaces  erected  by  the  order  of  that  monarch.  While 
studying  under  this  distinguished  preceptor,  he  received  both 
technical  and  practical  instruction  in  designing  and  painting,  and 
became  well  grounded  in  historical  art.  He  studied  history  for 
art’s  sake,  and  the  combination  of  knowledge  which  he  received, 
together  with  his  natural  aptitude  for  the  higher  work,  soon 
gained  him  recognition  and  advanced  him  rapidly.  He  attended 
faithfully  the  lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bavarian  government,  by  men  of  acknowledged 
authority,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  historical  art,  but  on  archi- 
tecture and  perspective  as  well.  While  still  a young  man,  Mr. 
Herzog  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  designs  for 
the  proposed  decoration  of  several  important  buildings  at  Munich, 
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and  later  lie  liad  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of  this  work.  In 
both  capacities  he  demonstrated  a practical  fitness,  and  this,  proba- 
bly, was  his  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  his  artistic  ambition. 

This  experience  was  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  a practical 
sense.  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and,  in 
1873,  opened  a studio  in  Philadelphia,  becoming  the  partner  of 
Constantine  Kaiser,  a prominent  decorator  of  the  city,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  while  traveling  abroad.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Kaiser,  in  1874,  Mr.  Herzog  opened  an  office  of  his  own,  and 
has  continued  in  the  field  ever  since.  During  1875  and  1876  Mr. 
Herzog  gave  to  the  artistic  world  some  of  its  most  notable  pro- 
ductions in  the  way  of  decorative  work.  His  exhibits  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  gained  him  two  medals,  one  from  the  judges 
of  group  “ seven,”  and  the  other  from  group  “ twenty-seven,”  which 
embodied  plastic  and  graphic  art.  From  that  time  on  he  rapidly 
advanced  until  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  decorators  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  work  began  to  enjoy  an  international  repu- 
tation. 

In  the  details  of  his  profession  Mr.  Herzog  has  been  eminently 
practical.  He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  carrying  out  his  work  as 
agreed,  and  of  fulfilling  in  every  particular  the  ideas  suggested  in 
his  sketches  or  elaborated  in  the  accepted  designs.  He  is  thor- 
oughly informed  upon  the  traditions  of  his  branch  of  art,  and 
possesses  not  only  the  skill  to  illustrate  his  ideas  rapidly  by 
pencil,  but  also  to  elaborate  them  with  more  carefully  executed 
drawing.  He  is  very  particular  to  have  his  work  strictly  parallel 
with  the  style  and  character  of  the  building  to  be  decorated.  This 
fact  is  illustrated  especially  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia, 
the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  where  he  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  three  principal  lodge  rooms,  the  Egyptian,  Ionic  and 
Norman  halls,  in  true  historic  style  and  in  a most  artistic  manner. 
The  same  is  true  of  his  work  on  the  Supreme  Court  room  and 
the  Judges’  Consultation  room  in  the  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

An  instance  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Herzog’s  work  may  be 
cited  in  the  fact  that  the  Liederkranz  Society,  of  New  York  city, 
selected  the  designs  of  Mr.  Herzog  for  the  decoration  of  their 
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building,  and  some  of  bis  best  work  is  found  in  tbe  concert  halls 
and  stairways  there,  showing  as  it  does  his  knowledge  of  historical 
and  allegorical  subjects  and  skill  in  representation,  the  purely 
decorative  features  so  harmonizing  with  the  pictorial  as  to  justify 
their  being  classed  among  the  very  finest  decorated  apartments  in 
New  York  city.  In  Philadelphia  a number  of  private  buildings 
bear  the  mark  of  Mr.  Herzog’s  successful  handiwork.  These 
include  the  residences  of  Charles  J.  Harrah,  Thomas  Dolan,  the 
late  B.  H.  Fitler,  John  H.  Converse,  James  Blverson,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener  and  W.  L.  Blkins,  all  of  whom  have  been  quite  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  development  of  art  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  have  encouraged  it  in  the  decoration  of  their  own  homes. 
In  the  political  life  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  the  artistic, 
Mr.  Herzog  has  been  quite  an  active  spirit.  Although  he  has 
never  taken  any  prominent  part  in  politics  he  has  always  been 
identified  with  the  Republican  party,  aiding  it  as  far  as  possible. 
Among  the  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected,  are  Lodge 
51,  Masonic  Order,  the  German  Society,  the  Union  League  Club, 
the  Art  Club,  the  Liederkranz  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Association,  being  a life  member  of  the  first  named 
two  and  the  last  one. 


NB  of  the  most  steadily  progressive  careers  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Keystone  State  is  pictured 
in  a history  of  the  life  of  Henry  M.  Hoyt. 
Endowed  with  a high  order  of  ability  and  always 
a close  student,  he  attained  high  rank  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  Bench,  while  his  patriotic  ardor  led  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  scenes  of  the  fratricidal  strife  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  won  for  him  a reputation  as  a soldier 
and  a strategist  that  will  long  endure.  The  peculiar  ability  which 
he  displayed  as  a party  manager  and  leader  won  for  him  many 
distinctions,  and  finally  placed  him  in  the  Executive  Chair  of  the 
State.  His  administration  as  Governor  was  noted  as  having  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Henry  Martyn  Hoyt  was  bom  in  Kingston,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1830.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Simon  Hoyt,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hoyts  in  the 
United  States,  the  mention  of  which  family  is  found  in  the  records 
of  the  country  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  He  remained  at 
home,  working  on  his  father’s  farm,  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  entered  the  old  Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  subse- 
quently taking  a course  in  Wyoming  Seminary,  where  he  prepared 
for  college.  He  entered  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  remained  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
through  the  retirement  of  its  President,  the  college  was  for  a time 
closed,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  entered  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1849.  The  next  year 
he  took  a position  as  teacher  in  the  Academy  of  Towanda,  and 
the  subsequent  year  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
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Wyoming  Seminary,  wliicli  position  lie  held  for  a year.  Another 
year  was  spent  in  the  graded  schools  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Choosing  law  for  a profession,  he  became  a student  in  the  of&ce 
of  the  late  George  W.  Woodward,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  elevation  of  Judge  Woodward 
to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Hoyt  continued  his  studies  under  Warren  J. 
Woodward,  afterwards  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County  in  1853. 
Two  years  later  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  but  was  defeated  by  a small  majority.  Embracing 
the  newly  formed  Republican  party,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Fremont  campaign.  In  1861  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
raising  the  Fifty-second  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel,  being  promoted,  two 
years  later,  to  the  command  of  the  regiment.  After  serving  with 
credit  and  gallantry  in  many  important  battles,  particularly  during 
the  Virginia  campaign  of  1862,  and  in  the  operations  in  and  about 
Charleston  Harbor,  he  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  and  con- 
fined in  the  rebel  prisons  at  Macon  and  Charleston.  After  his 
exchange,  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  for  meritorious  con- 
duct and  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1866 
Colonel  Hoyt  was  elected  a member  of  the  school  board  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  a year  later  was  appointed  Additional  Law  Judge  of 
the  County  of  Luzerne,  in  which  position  he  made  a distinguished 
record.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  received  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  same  position,  but,  though  run- 
ning largely  ahead  of  his  ticket,  was  defeated  by  his  opponent, 
the  county  at  that  time  being  strongly  Democratic.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  counties  of 
Luzerne  and  Susquehanna,  resigning  in  1873.  In  1875  and  1876 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  In  1878 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  during  the  campaign  that  ended  in  his  election 
that  he  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  party  by  his  famous  declara- 
tion, “ Professing  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  the  candidate  of  an 
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honest  party,  I believe  in  honest  money.”  He  was  elected  by  a 
large  plurality,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  suc- 
ceeding January  for  the  term  of  four  years,  being  the  first  Gov- 
ernor who,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  Constitution,  served  for  that 
period.  Governor  Hoyt  was  married  on  the  25th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  to  Mary  B.  Loveland,  daughter  of  Elijah  Loveland,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  who  had  moved  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  Her  mother  was  a descendant  of  Thomas 
Buckingham,  one  of  the  Puritan  fathers  who  emigrated  to  Con- 
necticut in  1637,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Buckingham  family,  so  many  of  whom  have  won  distinction 
in  the  professions  and  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt  left  three  children  living,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
The  son,  Henry  M.,  after  graduating  from  Yale  College,  became 
a student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Wayne  MacVeagh,  and  graduated 
in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
practicing  his  profession  in  Pittsburg  for  two  years  in  the  office 
of  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  now  Justice  Shiras  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  first  in  New 
York,  and  afterwards  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  past  few  years 
he  has  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 

During  Governor  Hoyt’s  administration  as  Governor  of  the 
State,  no  extraordinary  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  display 
of  his  executive  ability,  but  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  the  high  qualities  through  which  he  had  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Governor  Hoyt  was 
noted  for  his  scholarly  addresses  on  subjects  of  political,  historical 
and  scientific  interest.  He  was  always  active  in  literary  work,  and 
his  state  papers,  his  economic  writings  and  his  general  literary 
productions  displayed  an  intellectual  force  which  has  won  for  them 
a high  place  in  the  annals  of  the  State.  He  died  on  the  ist  day 
of  December,  1892. 


MONO  the  descendants  of  the  fine  old  Scotch-Irish 


\ race  which  has  given  to  Pennsylvania  so  many  of 


its  admirable  citizens  is  Samuel  B.  Huey.  The 
sturdiest  physical  attributes  of  that  racial  combina- 
tion, as  well  as  its  mental  vigor,  have  been  trans- 


mitted to  him  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  he  is  a Pennsylvanian  of 
whom  his  State  may  well  be  proud. 

Samuel  Baird  Huey  was  born  at  Pittsburg,  January  7,  1843. 
His  father  was  S.  C.  Huey,  a prominent  business  man  of  Philadel- 
phia and  President  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
until  his  death,  in  1886.  The  elder  Huey  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative descendants  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race  who  came  to  America 
before  the  Revolution.  His  grandfather  (the  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography)  was  in  Washington’s  army  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

Samuel  B.  Huey  was  educated  in  private  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  Central  High  School,  and  upon 
graduation  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  showed  such  a 
marked  brilliancy  as  a scholar  that  he  was  sent  to  Princeton 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1863,  and  receiving  prizes 
for  oratory  and  debate.  While  at  college  he  was  devoted  to 
athletic  sports,  serving  as  captain  of  the  cricket  team  and  on  the 
baseball  nine,  but  never  deserting  his  studies  on  that  account. 
He  had  both  physical  vigor  and  mental  qualities  of  a high  order. 
After  graduation  he  entered  the  naval  service  as  Captain’s  Clerk 
on  the  United  States  Steamship  “ San  Jacinto,”  and  was  made 
Bnsign  on  the  staff  of  Rear-Admiral  Bailey  in  1864.  Subsequently 
he  was  promoted  to  be  an  Assistant  Paymaster.  He  took  part  in 
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the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  until  the  end  of  the  Rebellion 
continued  on  blockade  duty.  The  war  over,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  C.  Bullitt 
and  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  he  graduated,  in  1868,  as  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  there- 
upon entered  into  active  practice,  first  with  John  C.  Bullitt,  then 
opening  an  office  for  himself  on  January  i,  1872.  In  the  mean- 
while, in  1866,  he  had  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Princeton  College. 

Mr.  Huey’s  martial  temperament  led  him  to  join  the  First 
Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  navy,  and  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the  National  Guard 
for  many  years,  first  as  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaster  on 
the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  H.  P.  Muirheid,  then  as  Major  and 
Aide-de-Camp  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  J.  B.  Bankson,  and 
then  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  First  Brigade.  However,  his  pro- 
fessional duties  demanded  so  much  of  his  time,  that,  in  1878,  he 
resigned  from  the  National  Guard. 

His  success  at  the  Bar  was  pronounced,  and  step  by  step  he 
advanced  to  a position  of  leadership.  He  had  the  largest  bank- 
ruptcy business  of  his  district  during  the  existence  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law,  and  was  frequently  requested  by  Judge  Cadwalader, 
during  pressure  of  business,  to  assist  him.  In  1872,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and,  in  1880,  on  motion  of 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

While  Mr.  Huey  has  an  extensive  practice  in  various  fields, 
he  has  achieved  signal  success  in  the  conduct  of  corporation  cases. 
He  has  been  counsel  for  numerous  insurance  and  other  companies, 
the  leading  ones  of  which  include  the  Penn  Mutual,  the  ^tna 
Life,  the  Spring  Garden  and  the  Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  companies, 
the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  the  American  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  etc.  In  the  litigation  which  has  from  time  to  time 
attended  the  re-organizations  of  various  railroad  companies,  Mr. 
Huey  has  often  acted  as  counsel.  He  has  also  represented  many 
business  houses,  both  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  For  years 
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Mr.  Huey  served  as  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Union  League, 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  leading  members.  His  political  services 
have  been  generally  confined  to  acting  as  Delegate  in  the  City 
and  State  conventions.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Union  League,  in  1888,  that  organization  unani- 
mously voted  him  the  gold  medal  and  elected  him  a Vice-President. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  probably,  however,  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  that  Mr.  Huey  has 
won  widest  recognition.  He  was  appointed  a member  in  1878,  and 
has  shaped  the  educational  policy  of  the  city  probably  as  much  as 
any  member  who  was  ever  on  the  Board.  He  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committees  on  University  and  Boys’  Central  High  School. 
A number  of  the  best  improvements  in  the  administration  of  edu- 
cational affairs  were  adopted  at  his  suggestion  and  frequently 
through  his  efforts.  The  School  of  Pedagogy  is  solely  his,  and  all 
its  battles  for  existence  and  support  have  been  fought  by  him. 
When  the  Board  of  Education  reorganized  for  1898,  Mr.  Huey  was 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  as  President  in  place  of  Mr.  Gratz, 
who  resigned.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Governors  of  the  Art  Club 
and  of  the  University  Club;  is  a Director  of  the  City  Trust; 
Trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  many  other  charities. 
He  is  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  has  been  a Com- 
missioner to  the  last  four  General  Assemblies. 

Mr.  Huey,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  duties,  has  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  literature,  in  which  study  he  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. He  has  made  three  extended  trips  to  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  from  each  of  these  has  prepared  and  delivered  lectures 
descriptive  of  his  travels  abroad,  which  have  indicated  keen  powers 
of  observation  and  thorough  command  of  the  subject.  He  has 
gathered  a fine  library  and  a collection  of  prints  and  engravings, 
in  both  of  which  he  takes  great  pride. 


ALLEN  MICE  HULSHIZER. 


ERTAINLY  no  other  profession  deserves  the  grati- 
tude or  is  entitled  to  the  appreciation  of  mankind 
any  more  than  the  physician’s.  The  world  does 
not  dream  of  the  countless  little,  but  valuable, 
benevolences  of  the  medical  men  to  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  the  needy.  There  is  hardly  a practicing  physician  of 
any  standing  who  will  not  confess  that  of  all  the  cases  that  have 
come  nnder  his  care,  the  ones  that  demanded  the  most  constant 
and  patient  attention  have  been  those  in  which  he  could  expect 
little  or  no  remnneration  for  his  labor.  How  mnch  they  have 
benefited  the  world  at  large  is  abnndantly  shown  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  in  the  lengthening  average  of  hnman  life,  which  has 
been  increased  almost  twenty-five  per  cent,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century.  In  neither  benevolence  nor  efi&ciency  are  the  prac- 
titioners of  Philadelphia  behind  their  brethren  of  other  cities. 
Medical  colleges  of  the  highest  class,  and  hospitals  and  public  dis- 
pensaries innnmerable  have  contributed  largely  to  this  end.  The 
high  scale  of  excellence  set  up  by  the  old  school  is  perhaps  more 
largely  responsible,  bnt  it  is  a standard  that  has  been  ably  upheld 
by  their  successors  in  the  healing  art.  One  of  the  best  known 
general  practitioners  in  the  city  is  Dr.  Allen  H.  Hulshizer,  the 
snbject  of  this  biography,  an  earnest  and  devoted  physician  and 
one  whose  good  works  are  not  confined  to  the  lines  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Allen  Hick  Hulshizer,  the  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Margaret 
Hnlshizer,  was  bom  in  Springtown,  Warren  Connty,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1851.  His  early  years  were  spent 
in  the  village  of  his  birth,  at  the  common  schools  of  which  he 
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attained  liis  first  practical  knowledge.  While  still  but  a lad  be 
showed  a remarkable  aptitude  for  his  studies  and  applied  himself 
closely  to  his  books.  Excellent  private  schools  at  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, were  next  attended,  and  in  these  institutions  the  Doctor 
completed  his  classical  education.  The  profession  of  teaching  at 
first  attracted  him,  and  returning  to  his  native  State  for  five  years 
he  was  Principal  of  the  First  Ward  Grammar  School  in  Phillips- 
burg.  New  Jersey,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  the  progress  of  his  pupils  and  proved  himself  as  ready 
in  imparting  information  as  he  had  formerly  been  in  acquiring  it. 
The  culture  of  youthful  minds  soon  became  a less  congenial  task, 
and,  his  thoughts  turning  to  the  profession  in  which  he  has  since 
achieved  such  eminence,  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  Here  the  old-time  spirit  of  industry  was  revived, 
and  he  made  rapid  progress  and  won  approval  of  the  college 
authorities  to  such  a degree  that,  after  his  graduation,  he  was 
given  a place  in  and  was  connected  with  the  attached  hospital 
and  its  clinics  for  five  years,  an  honor  that  comes  only  to  good 
students  and  graduates  that  have  made  the  very  best  use  of  their 
opportunities  and  shown  a peculiar  fitness  for  their  profession. 

In  April  of  1878  he  entered  upon  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia,  and  quickly  began  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  his  careful  study  at  college  and  the  long  training  he  had 
had  in  one  of  the  best  medical  institutions  in  the  country,  both 
in  the  lecture  rooms  and  after  his  graduation  in  its  hospitals  and 
clinics,  where  not  an  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
was  ever  neglected.  During  the  years  which  have  followed.  Dr. 
Hulshizer  has  made  an  enviable  reputation  as  a general  prac- 
titioner, and  now  has  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  city. 
The  hard  work  which  the  Doctor  has  devoted  to  his  profession  and 
the  responsibility  of  his  constantly  increasing  practice  have  not 
confined  him,  however,  to  medicine,  and  he  is  almost  as  widely 
known  in  financial  as  in  professional  circles.  He  is  a Director  in 
the  Ninth  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Industrial 
Trust,  Title  and  Savings  Company  of  the  same  city,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  which  institutions  he  has  taken  an  active 
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interest  and  gained  for  himself  a reputation  as  a business  man 
scarcely  second  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  as  a phy- 
sician. The  Doctor  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  partisan 
politics,  and  has  never  held  any  public  office  except  in  the  pro- 
fessional circles  and  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  physicians,  by 
whose  choice  he  is  now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners representing  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Hulshizer  has  always  been  an  ardent  Christian  and 
taken  an  active  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  is  a member 
of  and  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kensington, 
Philadelphia,  and  is  well  known  in  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  city  and  district.  His  philanthropic  instincts  are  well  known  to 
all  the  residents  of  his  section  of  the  city,  and  to  appeal  to  him 
for  aid  and  assistance  is  seldom  to  appeal  in  vain.  It  was  through 
his  energy  and  appreciation  of  the  need  of  such  an  institution 
that  the  Northeastern  or  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  was  founded,  and  of  which  he  may  properly 
be  called  the  organizer.  For  a number  of  years  he  served  as 
President  of  its  Board  of  Managers.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
Director  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  city, 
which  has  charge  of  the  various  branches. 

On  the  15th  day  of  October,  1879,  Doctor  was  married  to 
Ida  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  Isaac  T.  and  Sarah  A.  Riegel,  well 
known  in  the  social  circles  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. 
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NOWN  througliout  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  its  best 
business  organizations  is  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Company,  a concern  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  representative  of  its 
kind  in  America.  David  W.  Hunt,  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company, 
has  come  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  most  thorough-going  and 
progressive  business  men  of  the  age.  He  occupies  a strong  posi- 
tion in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  and  has  been  actively 
concerned  in  promoting  the  business  interests  under  his  care  to 
their  present  high  standard  of  prosperity. 

David  W.  Hunt  was  bom  on  the  15th  day  of  November, 
1842,  in  Hunterdon  County,  Northern  New  Jersey,  his  family 
being  well  known  in  that  section  of  the  State,  where  they  had 
resided  for  a number  of  years.  His  parents  were  Augustus  and 
Wilhelmina  C.  Hunt,  who  were  American  people  of  English 
descent,  tracing  their  ancestry  back  through  many  generations  of 
Great  Britain’s  history.  David  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children, 
but  his  parents,  recognizing  the  benefits  of  education,  gave  to  all 
of  their  children  alike  the  advantages  of  a thorough  schooling. 
After  attending  the  elementary  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  he 
entered  the  Central  High  School,  from  which  he  graduated,  con- 
tinuing up  to  the  present  time  a member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  that  well  known  institution.  Upon  leaving  school  he  took 
np  the  study  of  conveyancing,  but  gave  it  up  when  an  emer- 
gency call  came  from  the  Government  during  that  critical  period 
of  the  Civil  War  when  the  Confederate  Army  was  invading 

Pennsylvania.  After  serving  his  country  in  the  capacity  of  a 
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soldier,  lie  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  with  which  large  business  organiza- 
tion he  has  remained  ever  since. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a young  man,  entering  a business 
establishment,  continnes  in  its  employment  until  he  becomes  a 
member  of  the  firm,  withont  any  other  bnsiness  experience.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  successful  men  of  the  present  day 
have  experienced  many  changes  and  alterations  in  their  original 
plans.  But  Mr.  Hunt,  ever  since  his  first  identification  with  the 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Company’s  business,  has  continued  to  give  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  its  affairs  and  to  the  development  of 
the  various  branches  with  which  it  has  been  associated,  until  he 
was  finally  admitted  into  partnership.  Shortly  after  his  admission 
to  the  firm  the  consolidation  of  the  various  Philadelphia  Ice  com- 
panies occnrred,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  properties  of  many  of 
them  were  taken  by  the  Park  Commission.  The  Knickerbocker 
Company’s  managers  led  the  movement  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  different  interests  and,  on  the  consolidation  being  effected,  Mr. 
Hunt  became  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  immediately  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
present  company,  which  now  holds  a leading  position  in  the  ice 
indnstry  of  the  United  States.  Beside  a large  wholesale  and  retail 
ice  bnsiness  the  Knickerbocker  Company  manufactures  ice  tools, 
machinery  and  ice  wagons.  These  productions  of  the  organization 
are  in  nse  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

Through  close  attention  to  the  business  of  the  firm  Mr.  Hunt 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  its  details,  and  by  per- 
sonal supervision  he  brought  about  a condition  of  affairs  which 
won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  business  associates  as  well  as 
of  the  commercial  world  at  large.  Mr.  Hunt’s  father  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  and,  at  the  latter’s  death, 
the  son  was  elected  to  that  post  from  the  position  of  General 
Manager,  which  he  then  held,  and,  in  consequence,  was  enabled 
to  take  the  helm  in  a thorough  and  complete  manner.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  interests  as  President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Com- 
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pany  lie  occupies  the  ofiB.ce  of  President  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Building  Association  and  that  of  President  of  the  Carbon  Di-Oxide 
and  Magnesia  Company.  He  is  also  a Director  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Tow  Boat  Company.  The  Knickerbocker  Building  Associ- 
ation was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  company’s  employes,  in 
whose  welfare  Mr.  Hunt  takes  a deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

On  May  22,  1879,  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Josephine  Dun- 
lap, of  Philadelphia,  which  union  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  four 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  In  his  interests  in  the  ice, 
towage  and  magnesia  companies  Mr.  Hunt  spends  his  time,  and  as 
a result  of  their  success,  he  is  recognized  to-day  as  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  Philadelphia. 


Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  tlie  2 2d  day  of 
December,  1856,  B1.LERY  Percy  Ingham  was 
born.  His  father  was  Thomas  Jefferson  Ingham, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Ingham  and  Bnnice  Horton, 
and  was  bom  November  25,  1828.  He  was  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1856  as  a Republican,  and  subse- 
quently, for  many  years,  was  President  Judge  of  the  Judicial 
District  which  is  composed  of  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  counties. 
The  American  branch  of  the  Ingham  family  came  from  Yorkshire, 
Bn  gland,  about  1640,  and  settled  in  Connecticut.  About  the  year 
1700  Jonas  Ingham  came  to  Pennsylvania  from  Connecticut  and 
located  at  Ingham  Springs,  near  New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  on 
the  Delaware,  above  Philadelphia,  and  there  established  the  first 
cloth  or  fulling  mills  in  the  State.  He  was  a Quaker  of  the 
strictest  sect  and  was  married  to  a Miss  Bye,  who,  with  her  father 
and  family,  had  come  to  America  with  Penn  before  the  settlerhent 
of  Philadelphia.  The  descendants  of  their  three  sons,  John,  Jonas 
and  Jonathan,  are  among  the  most  prominent  people  in  the  State. 
Among  others  was  Doctor  Jonathan  Ingham,  one  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  of  his  time,  and  who  sacrificed  his  life  during 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Philadelphia;  and  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Jackson.  Mr.  Ingham  traces  his  ancestral 
line  to  Jonas  Ingham  and  Blizabeth  Beaumont.  Jonas  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Business  troubles  altered  the  course  of  life  of  this  member  of  the 
family,  and  he  departed  for  the  wilds  of  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
among  the  “ York  State  Yankees,”  as,  in  his  autobiography,  he 
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designates  the  people  who  became  his  neighbors  and  associates. 
He  became  a prominent  settler,  a member  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  obtained  a more  than  local  reputation  for  legal  learning  and 
sound  judgment.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
formerly  Miss  Caroline  Cheney,  whose  family  also  came  from 
Bngland,  landing  in  Massachusetts  in  early  colonial  days.  They 
are  also  closely  connected  with  the  Wood  and  Washburn  families. 

Bllery  P.  Ingham  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State.  On  the  completion  of  his  course  in  the  public  schools 
he  entered  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute,  and  from  there  passed 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
law,  graduating  in  June,  1877.  He  successfully  passed  a rigid 
examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1877.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Sullivan 
County,  Pennsylvania.  His  success  was  rapid,  and  in  a few  years 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  his  section  of 
the  State,  being  particularly  successful  in  litigation  involving 
titles  to  land.  A Republican  from  the  beginning,  he  took  an 
active  part  as  a writer  and  speaker,  and  was  regarded  as  a skilled 
organizer  and  campaign  manager. 

In  July,  1889,  he  was  appointed  Special  Deputy  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs.  The  learning  and  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  this  post  received  flattering  recognition  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  directly  led  to  his  appointment  as  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Bastem  District  of  Pennsylvania  by 
President  Harrison.  This  position  he  filled  for  the  four  years 
from  April,  1892,  to  April,  1896.  As  United  States  Attorney  he 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  all  the  litiga- 
tion, civil  and  criminal,  in  which  the  United  States  was  a party, 
in  this  District.  During  his  term  many  important  and  difficult 
cases  were  tried  which  were  calculated  to  test  his  capacity  as  a 
lawyer  to  the  utmost.  The  failure  of  the  Keystone,  Spring 
Garden  and  Middletown  national  banks  led  to  prosecutions  of 
officers  connected  with  these  institutions.  Bvery  officer  indicted 
was  convicted  after  protracted  trials,  in  which  the  defendants  were 
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represented  by  the  best  legal  talent  obtainable.  He  tried  many 
custom  cases,  all  of  which  were  won  for  the  Government,  and 
successfully  conducted  a number  of  condemnation  proceedings, 
among  which  was  that  which  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Ingham  retired  from  office  with  a 
brilliant  record  as  a lawyer,  and  the  still  better  record  of  having 
conducted  his  office  with  integrity,  courtesy  and  humanity. 

Immediately  upon  retiring  from  office  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Philadelphia,  associating  with  him  Harvey  K.  Newitt, 
his  former  assistant  in  the  United  States  Attorney’s  office.  In 
November,  1896,  the  Treasury  Department  was  called  upon  to  try 
a large  number  of  cases,  known  as  the  “ Hat  Trimming  Cases,” 
which  involved  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars  for  which  it  was 
alleged  the  Government  was  responsible.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration was  Democratic  the  Attorney-General  tendered  the  position 
of  Chief  Counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  cases  to  Mr.  Ingham.  In  April,  1897,  the  first  series 
of  these  cases  were  called,  and,  after  a trial  lasting  several  weeks, 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

On  December  27,  1892,  Mr.  Ingham  was  married  to  Miss 
Katherine  Baily  Barrows.  They  have  one  son,  Donald  Barrows 
Ingham,  who  was  born  June  12,  1895. 


PON  the  roll  of  prominent  Pennsylvanians  appear  the 
names  of  many  students  of  the  divine  art  of  heal- 
ing, and  to  them  belongs  no  small  share  of  the 
credit  which  attaches  itself  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Professor  Bnshrod  W.  James,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
has  always  taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  medical  and 
surgical  studies,  and  in  the  numerous  professional  organizations 
of  the  present  generation.  He  has  written  constantly  for  medical 
journals  and  scientific  societies,  always  advocating  an  enlarged  as 
well  as  a higher  medical  and  scholastic  education.  Not  alone, 
however,  for  his  interest  in  medicine  and  surgery  has  his  name 
become  prominent,  but  through  his  literary  and  intellectual  labors. 

Bushrod  Washington  James  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
August  25,  1836,  his  parents  being  David  James,  M.  D.,  and 
Amanda  W.  James.  His  father  was  descended  on  his  mother’s 
side  from  Colonel  Thomas  Potts,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution  under  General  Washington,  and  his  father’s  great- 
grandfather, David  James,  was  a Quaker  of  Welchpool,  Wales. 
The  latter  bought  of  William  Penn  the  tract  of  land  now  called 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Rosemont  before  he  left  his  native  land,  naming 
it  Radnor,  after  his  home  in  Wales.  David  James  was  a physi- 
cian of  the  old  school  until  homoeopathy  made  its  advent  into  this 
country,  when  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  system  of 
medicine,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  named  for  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  nephew  of  General  George  Washington,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurists  of  his  day,  and  Associate  Judge  of  the 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  during  President  Adams’  adminis- 
tration, In  his  youth  Bushrod  was  a very  intelligent  boy,  and 
accompanied  his  father  on  many  of  his  visits  to  his  patients.  His 
ambition  to  become  a physician  coincided  with  his  parents’  views 
concerning  his  future,  and  after  completing  a classical  course  in 
the  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  an  attainment  then  quite  meritorious,  he  entered  the 
Homoeopathic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1857.  Having  taken  a private  course  in  surgery  with  Professor 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.  D.,  he  began  to  practice  surgery  and  medi- 
cine. Soon  his  ability  and  faithfulness,  both  as  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician, obtained  for  him  an  extensive  clientele,  and  secured  to 
homoeopathy  one  of  its  most  consistently  honest,  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent followers  and  teachers. 

Aside  from  his  professional  duties.  Professor  James  has  found 
time  to  devote  to  many  business  affairs.  He  is  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mining  Company,  of  Colorado;  Vice-President  of 
the  Fish  Protective  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  of  the  United  States.  For 
years  he  has  been  President  and  Director  of  the  Children’s 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  is  President  of  the 
Eye  and  Bar  Institution,  which  he  founded  eleven  years  ago.  In 
his  specialty  as  an  oculist.  Professor  James  has  won  prominence. 
He  is  at  once  the  expert  practitioner,  the  careful  student  and  the 
astute  teacher.  He  has  been  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homoeopathy,  one  of  the  most  important  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  oldest  national  medical  society  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  one  of  its  Senate  of  Seniors.  He  was 
for  years  Professor  of  Physiology,  Sanitary  Science  and  Climatol- 
ogy in  the  Medical  College  for  Women,  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  also  aided  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  World’s  Congress  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Centennial  year,  and 
which  has  continued  to  meet  every  five  years  since,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  London,  in  1896,  he  was 
one  of  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Congress  from  America. 
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He  presented  scientific  papers  before  eacb  Congress.  Professor 
Janies  has  traveled  quite  extensively  in  the  Old  World  and  all  over 
the  New,  making  him  an  authority  on  climates,  and  in  this  respect 
alone  the  publication  of  his  adventures  would  fill  a good-sized 
volume. 

Doctor  James  has  resided  for  many  years  at  the  comer  of 
Eighteenth  and  Green  streets,  and  his  time  is  still  largely  taken 
up  as  an  oculist  and  author.  Among  the  honors  visited  upon  him 
were  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  and  Correspondent  of  the 
British  Homoeopathic  Society  in  1896 ; also,  as  Honorary  Member 
of  the  New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Society,  and  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  of  Mexico.  Being  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pattison  a Quarantine  Dele- 
gate to  the  convention  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  when  the 
important  question  of  international  quarantine  was  actively  consid- 
ered. Professor  James  is  a prominent  Freemason,  holding  many 
important  honors  and  titles  in  Masonic  associations.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  American  Authors’  Guild,  the  oldest  Trustee  of 
the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  a member  and  ex-President  of  the 
American  Literary  Union,  a member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Union  League,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  American 
Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Science,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia ; Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia ; Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society 
of  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  many  minor  medical  and  lay  associations. 
He  has  written  many  important  letters  upon  his  travels,  and  his 
book  “ American  Health  Resorts  and  Climates,”  is  now  being 
revised  for  its  next  edition.  Several  other  works  in  poetry  and 
prose,  including  “ Alaskana ; or  the  Legends  of  Alaska,”  “ Echoes 
of  Battle,”  “ Dawn  of  a New  Era  in  America,’’  “ Alaska,  Its 
Neglected  Past  and  Its  Brilliant  Future,’’  have  also  testified  to  his 
versatility. 


II. — 18 


HE  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  its  financial  ramifications, 
has  engaged  for  a score  of  years  the  persistent  and 
untiring  attention  of  James  M.  Jeitles,  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  who,  in  advancing  the  affairs  of 
his  own  business,  has  operated  at  the  same  time  for  the  general  good. 

James  M.  Jeitles  was  born  in  New  York  on  May  24,  1845. 
He  is  a pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  tobacco  trade,  and  as 
a student  and  promoter  of  financial  enterprise  he  is  widely  known. 
His  able  talents  and  marked  enterprise  have  gained  him  a place 
well  to  the  front  in  Pennsylvania’s  affairs.  The  parents  of  James 
M.  Jeitles  were  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria.  His  father, 
Jacob  Jeitles,  was  a man  of  practical  ideas,  but  no  seeker  after 
money.  His  mother  was  possessed  of  a well  trained  classical 
mind.  Their  ancestry  consisted  of  a family  of  Rabbis,  some  of 
whom  were  highly  noted  for  their  erudition.  When  James  Jeitles 
was  four  years  old  he  was  enrolled  in  a public  school,  and 
at  the  age  of  eleven  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Department, 
being  then  too  young,  as  well  as  too  poor,  to  enter  what  was 
known  as  the  Free  Academy,  in  New  York,  now  called  the  Free 
College.  His  parents  therefore  apprenticed  him  to  the  trade  of 
cigar  making.  Being  desirous  of  studying  French  and  music,  and 
without  means  to  carry  out  his  plans,  but  fortunately  inheriting  a 
good  voice,  he  obtained  a situation  in  a choir.  The  salary  earned 
aided  him  in  carrying  out  his  desires.  It  was  then  required  to 
be  able  to  read  music  at  sight,  as  no  organ  or  instrument  of  any 
kind  was  permitted  in  that  particular  denomination,  which  was 
known  as  the  Portuguese  Synagogue,  on  Nineteenth  Street,  near 
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Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  which  was  strictly  ortho- 
doxical,  the  only  guide  to  aid  in  singing  being  the  old-fashioned 
tuning-fork.  But  he  won  recognition  for  his  talents  there  as 
elsewhere. 

Imbued  with  the  determination  to  succeed,  Mr.  Jeitles  left 
New  York  and  traveled  through  the  West,  eventually  locating  in 
Wisconsin,  in  what  was  then  a new  tobacco-growing  section.  The 
value  of  the  plant  was  not  appreciated  in  the  East  to  its  fullest 
extent  at  that  time,  and  the  Western  farmers  deputized  Mr.  Jeitles 
to  take  their  samples  of  tobacco  to  New  York  and  find  a market 
for  their  product.  This  he  successfully  performed  and  gave  the 
trade  a large  impetus,  which  has  since  been  greatly  extended.  In 
fact,  the  tobacco  trade  owes  much  to  Mr.  Jeitles  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  present  vast  proportions,  while  the  financial  details 
contingent  upon  the  increase  of  the  business  have  come  under  his 
direct  control  several  times.  Mr.  Jeitles  was  invariably  chosen, 
among  others,  to  represent  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Washington,  in 
reference  to  the  tariff  on  tobacco,  in  which  capacity  he  has  shown 
ability.  In  1872  Mr.  Jeitles  married  a very  estimable  young 
woman.  Miss  Edna  Jane  Euckey,  a member  of  the  Universalist 
Church.  After  a happy  union  of  seventeen  years  she  died  March 
4,  1889.  Her  father  was  a retired  merchant  and  her  mother  was 
a Miss  Caroline  Moulton  Newcomb,  a lineal  descendant  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Three  ehildren  survive  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jeitles, 
— Edwin,  Ralph  and  Hamlet,  all  born  in  the  house  in  whieh  they 
now  reside,  859  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  all  possess 
the  energetic  qualities  of  their  father,  along  with  not  a little  of 
his  ability.  Edwin,  the  eldest,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  received 
a prize  offered  by  the  Honorables  Wanamaker,  Fitler  and  McCreary 
for  an  oration  on  the  “ Declaration  of  Independence.” 

When  Mr.  Jeitles  came  to  Philadelphia  he  embarked  in  a 
small  way  in  the  cigar  business,  but  gradually  advanced  step  by 
step  from  first  employing  two  hands  until  he  had  two  hundred 
and  more.  Mueh  of  the  credit  for  the  promotion  of  the  cigar 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  due  to  Mr.  Jeitles.  The  firm  of 
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which  he  was  a member  was  the  first  in  Philadelphia  to  use 
Sumatra  tobacco  iu  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  After  acquiring  a 
modest  competence,  Mr.  Jeitles,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  late  B. 
Coppee  Mitchell,  passing  a successful  examination  before  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  In  1887  the  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank  was 
formed  by  Mr.  Jeitles,  with  a capital  of  $500,000.  Mr.  Jeitles  had 
obtained  most  of  the  subscriptions.  The  work,  however,  was  very 
laborious,  as  a number  of  hindrances  were  placed  in  the  way. 
Notwithstanding  this  Mr.  Jeitles  won  success  in  this,  as  in  all 
his  other  projects.  In  National  politics  Mr.  Jeitles  has  always 
been  a Republican.  In  State  elections  the  exceptions  were  in 
voting  for  Governor  Pattison  and  William  M.  Singerly.  Mr. 
Jeitles  was  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  from  its  birth 
until  its  disbandment. 

During  the  Harrison  regime,  an  opportunity  was  given  him 
of  accepting  one  of  three  desirable  Consulships  in  Europe,  but  he 
preferred  to  stay  at  home.  The  manufacturing  cigar  firm  in 
which  he  is  still  a partner,  is  the  Jeitles-Sulzberger  Company, 
Limited,  controlled  by  his  brother,  Harry  A.  Jeitles,  and  Joseph 
E.  Sulzberger,  brother  of  that  able  jurist.  Judge  Mayer  Sulzberger. 
At  present  Mr.  Jeitles  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  Secur- 
ity Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company  and  to  office  law  practice. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club  and  Mercantile  Club,  and 
is  a man  of  great  energy,  occupying  a position  in  his  community 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  Pennsylvanians  of  his  day. 


B general  progress  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  score  of  years  is  reflected  in  the  great  im- 
provement and  growth  of  a number  of  its  leading 
municipalities.  The  city  of  Allentown  has  made 
rapid  strides  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that 
it  has  done  so  is  due  much  to  the  efforts  of  Morris  L.  Kauffman, 
the  subject  of  this  biography. 

Morris  L.  Kaufrman  was  bom  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
June  II,  1848.  He  comes  of  an  old  family,  his  father,  Franklin 
E.  Kauffman,  being  a native  of  Allentown,  and  for  many  years  a 
leading  real  estate  man  of  that  city.  The  son’s  early  knowledge 
was  acquired  in  the  Allentown  Academy,  and  later  he  graduated 
from  the  Highland  Military  Academy  of  Massachusetts.  He  re- 
ceived a supplementary  education  at  the  Hudson  River  Institute 
and  at  the  Clavenack  College  of  New  York.  He  decided  that  the 
profession  of  law  should  be  his  life-work,  and  imbued  with  the 
ambition  to  attain  a position  of  prominence  in  the  legal  world, 
he  began  to  fit  himself  for  the  law  in  the  ofiSce  of  Robert  B. 
Wright,  Sr.,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lehigh  County,  on  April 
4,  1870. 

Like  many  other  of  the  State’s  prominent  attorneys,  Mr. 
Kauffman’s  talents  particularly  equipped  him  for  an  aetive  parti- 
cipation in  the  political  affairs  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  active  in  the  Republican  party  and  is  to-day  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  in  his  seetion  of  the  State.  The 
party  leaders  have  frequently  sought  his  advice  and  influence,  and 
he  has  done  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  organization. 
Many  of  his  addresses  in  the  courts  of  law  have  been  pronounced 
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models  of  wliat  legal  oratory  should  be.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  Republican  party  in  an  official  sense  as  Councilman,  but 
has  otherwise  refused  to  accept  office.  While  in  Europe,  however, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  1891  as 
a Delegate  to  the  proposed  Constitutional  Convention.  Mr.  Kauff- 
man’s interest  in  his  State  is  further  indicated  by  his  prominence 
in  military  matters.  He  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Hoyt  as 
Paymaster  and  Instructor  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  with 
the  rank  of  Captain,  and  afterward  as  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  J. 
F.  Hartranft,  Division  Commander  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  While  identified  with 
regimental  matters  Mr.  Kauffman  was  noted  for  his  activity  in  all 
movements  tending  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  organization, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  National 
Guard. 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Allentown  Mr.  Kauffman  has 
played  a most  important  part.  While  he  has  given  the  larger 
part  of  his  attention  to  the  legal  practice,  he  has  also  devoted 
much  time  to  the  business  interests  of  his  city.  He  has  aided 
materially  in  the  growth  of  new  industries,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  a great  many  instances  in  bringing  capital  into  Allen- 
town for  investment.  In  former  years  he  was  engaged  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  real  estate  dealings,  and  in  this  way  he  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  his  native  place.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  committee  sent  to  Paterson  to  induce  the  Phoenix 
Manufacturing  Company  to  locate  its  silk  mill,  the  “ Adelaide,” 
at  Allentown.  It  was  his  individual  check  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  given  before  any  money  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens,  as 
a pledge  of  good  faith,  that  secured  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
It  was  largely  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  Iowa  Barb 
Wire  Company  and  the  Allentown  Spinning  Company  located  in 
his  city.  Mr.  Kauffman’s  business  ability  and  knowledge  of 
financial  matters  have  found  an  excellent  field  in  other  institu- 
tions and  industrial  enterprises  to  a large  number.  He  is  a 
Director  in  the  Allentown  Gas  Company,  the  Allentown  Spinning 
Company,  the  Bethlehem  Silk  Company,  and  for  many  years  was 
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a Director  in  the  Allentown  National  Bank.  Among  the  other 
enterprises  in  which  he  is  interested  may  he  mentioned  the  Allen- 
town Steam,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  of  which  he  is  Treasurer, 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  which 
he  is  Trust  Officer.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  directors  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Traction  Company.  Mr.  Kauffman  is  identified 
with  the  following  corporations  as  a Director : The  Lehigh  Valley 
Traction  Company,  the  Allentown  and  Lehigh  Valley  Traction 
Company,  the  Bethlehem  and  South  Bethlehem  Electric  Railway 
Company,  the  Allentown  Passenger  Railway  Company,  the  Man- 
hattan Hotel  Company,  and  the  Catasauqua  and  Northern  Electric 
Railway  Company.  Of  late  years  his  interests  in  these  organiza- 
tions have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  been  elected 
in  many  of  them  to  their  highest  office.  He  is  President  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Traction  Company,  the  Bethlehem  and  Allentown 
Street  Railway  Company,  the  Allentown  Passenger  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  Bethlehem  and  South  Bethlehem  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  Catasauqua  and  Northern  Street  Railway  Company. 

In  October,  1875,  Mr.  Kauffman  married  Miss  Arabelle, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Balliet,  formerly  one  of  the  most  prominent 
iron  ore  and  furnace  operators  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  family 
is  descended  from  French  Huguenots  who  settled  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mrs.  Kauffman  belongs  to  the 
order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  The  marriage  has 
resulted  in  two  daughters,  Leila  M.  and  Adele  B.  Socially,  Mr. 
Kauffman  is  very  popular,  belonging  to  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masonic  Order,  being  a Past  Eminent 
Commander  of  Allen  Commandery,  No.  20,  Knights  Templar,  and 
he  was  the  second  President  of  the  Livingston  Club,  of  Allentown, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  outside  of  Philadelphia. 


OMPARATIVBLY  few  cities  are  more  progressive 
tlian  Pittsburg,  the  metropolis  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Allegheny  rivers,  where  their  combined 
waters  join  in  forming  the  Ohio,  which  with  the 
Mississippi  forms  the  greatest  system  of  inland  waterways  on  the 
globe,  its  location  has  done  much  in  making  it  such  a centre  of 
trade  and  industry,  but  it  owes  its  prosperity  in  a scarcely  less 
appreciable  extent  to  the  energetic  and  far-sighted  men  who  make 
up  its  commercial  class  and  to  the  efforts  of  those  of  its  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  seek  to  aug- 
ment favorable  geographical  location  with  an  energy  and  enterprise 
that  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  its  people,  rather  than  their  own  financial  advan- 
tage. A striking  figure  in  the  financial,  corporation  and  commer- 
cial circles  of  Pittsburg  is  William  Henry  Keech,  a brief  sketch 
of  whose  successful  career  as  a business  man  and  public-spirited 
citizen  follows.  From  a modest  beginning  as  a merchant,  in  less 
than  two  decades,  his  discernment  and  discretion,  coupled  with  a 
pleasing  personality  and  a character  beyond  reproach,  have  enabled 
him  to  rise  by  rapid  strides  to  the  eminent  place  he  now  occupies 
in  the  estimation  of  his  associates  in  every  walk  of  life. 

William  Henry  Keech  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1854,  of  sturdy  stock  which 
had  been  for  several  generations  in  this  country  and  had  for  a 
hundred  years  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  State,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  having  settled  in 
Cambria  County  at  about  the  same  time,  1790.  His  father’s  gene- 
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alogy  was  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  both  bis  parents  tracing  tbeir 
ancestry  back  to  old  Bnglisb  families.  Tbe  father  of  Mr.  Keech’s 
mother  was  a native  of  Ireland,  but  on  her  mother’s  side  her  family 
history  is  lost  in  the  imperfectly  kept  records  of  the  early  colonial 
period.  Descended  thus  from  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  region 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  Mr.  Keech  had  naturally  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and,  though  still  a com- 
paratively young  man,  had  done  much  to  advance  its  material  wel- 
fare. For  a long  time  he  has  been  one  of  Pittsburg’s  best  known 
merchants  and  most  progressive  citizens,  identifying  himself  for 
many  years  with  almost  every  enterprise  that  has  looked  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  prosperity  of  that  thriving  city.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  laid  up  a 
store  of  knowledge  that  has  been  a factor  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  in  securing  his  present  prominent  position  in  commer- 
cial and  financial  circles.  It  was  in  1879  entered  the 

mercantile  business  on  his  own  responsibility,  opening  the  stores 
on  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  which  he  still  continues  to  manage. 
As  a merchant,  Mr.  Keech  has  been  alert  and  progressive  and  has 
always  proven  himself  to  be  fully  in  touch  with  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  times.  By  close  attention  to  his  commercial  affairs, 
and  a strict  adherence  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  business 
which  are  indispensable  to  permanent  success,  he  has  built  up  a 
mercantile  establishment  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud,  and  has 
won  the  esteem  of  his  associates  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Ever  progressive  and  foremost  in  aiding  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Keech  has  always  found  time  to 
lay  aside  the  cares  of  counting-room  and  warehouse  to  take  a 
place  and  assume  responsibilities  in  the  management  of  public 
enterprises.  It  is  to  his  sagacity  and  foresight  that  Pittsburg  is 
largely  indebted  for  her  excellent  system  of  street  railways,  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  which  he  has  for  years  taken  an 
active  interest  and  prominent  part,  having  been,  at  various  times, 
an  officer  of  many  of  the  different  lines  that  gridiron  the  city. 
He  is  to-day  foremost  in  the  Directorate  of  the  United  Traction 
and  of  the  Second  Avenue  Traction  companies,  as  well  as  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Federal  Street  and  Pleasant  Valley  Passenger  railways. 
Occupying  a conspicuous  position  alike  in  commercial  and  cor- 
poration circles,  Mr.  Keech  is  also  a prominent  figure  in  the  finan- 
cial world,  where  his  sterling  integrity  and  discerning  judgment 
have  gained  for  him  many  proofs  of  the  confidence  universally 
reposed  in  his  honor  and  sagacity.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Pitts- 
burg National  Bank  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Directorate  of  the  City  Insurance  Company,  in  both 
of  which  corporations  he  is  a large  stockholder. 

Although  Mr.  Keech  has  so  long  been  identified  with  the 
business  life  of  Pittsburg  and  with  so  many  of  its  improvements, 
beyond  his  ardent  interest  in  good  government  in  city,  State  and 
nation,  he  has  never  taken  an  active  position  in  politics,  and  has 
never  accepted  a nomination  for  a public  ofiS.ce  at  the  hands  of 
his  party. 

He  was  married,  in  September,  1880,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bru- 
back,  also  of  Pittsburg.  They  have  three  children,  two  sons  and 
a daughter,  aged,  respectively,  eleven,  thirteen  and  fifteen  years. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Keech’s  career,  though  but  little  more  than 
forty  years  old,  he  has  won  an  enviable  place  in  the  commercial 
world,  where  his  fair  dealing  and  progressive  methods  have  made 
his  name  a synonym  for  success ; in  the  larger  and  perhaps  more 
exacting  field  of  corporation  management  he  has  won  so  great 
recognition  as  an  astute  man  of  affairs  that  the  future  has  doubt- 
less many  honors  in  store  for  him. 


HB  astonishing  progress  made  in  recent  years  by 
some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dences of  the  growth  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
in  every  direction.  The  greater  wealth  of  the  State 
is  naturally  confined  to  the  larger  cities,  but  its  material  resources 
and  its  leading  enterprises  are  distributed  throughout  its  entire 
territory.  The  city  of  Kane,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  those  which 
have  grown  up  within  recent  years  to  a remarkable  extent,  and 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  progress  is  found  in  the  person  of 
Charles  H.  Kemp,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that 
city  and  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank.  He  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  its  industries  and  is  one  of  the  largest  real 
estate  holders  and  operators  in  that  section.  Mr.  Kemp  is  a 
representative  Pennsylvanian  in  every  sense,  for  to  his  energy  and 
enterprise  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  of  his  city  and 
the  general  progress  of  his  State. 

Charles  H.  Kemp  was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  29,  1839,  spent  his  youth  upon  a farm  near  Somer- 
field,  Somerset  County.  He  received  a common  school  education 
in  the  neighborhood  and  worked  away  earnestly,  but  not  quite 
contented,  until  the  beginning  of  the  War  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  first  step  toward  success,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  his  spirit  was  just  at  the  restless  pitch  to  settle  the  question 
of  enlisting  without  a second  thought.  In  August,  1861,  he  became 
a private  in  Company  H,  Third  West  Virginia  Infantry,  at  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  and  was  soon  working  through  West  Virginia, 
to  Romney,  where,  on  October  26th,  he  faced  his  first  battle  fire 
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under  General  B.  F.  Kelley.  The  next  engagement  was  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  near  Culpeper  Court  House,  in  August,  1862,  when  his 
company  was  in  General  Pope’s  command,  in  Milroy’s  Brigade.  He 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  Brigade  Headquarters,  with  Captain  Mark 
L.  Dermott,  Assistant  Quartermaster.  Thus  it  happened  that  not 
long  afterward,  at  Callet  Station,  where  the  Confederate  forces 
burned  the  bridges  and  captured  General  Pope’s  headquarter  trains, 
that  Mr.  Kemp  was  in  the  engagement.  He  escaped  capture  and 
fought  later  through  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  still  as  a private. 
He  served  in  turn  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
and,  in  the  following  winter,  1862  and  1863,  was  stationed  at  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  as  Assistant  Master  of  Transportation.  The 
station  was  attacked,  in  June,  1863,  by  the  Confederate  forces  that 
were  advancing  toward  Gettysburg.  The  small  Union  force  made 
a brave  defence  and  held  the  enemy  back  for  several  days.  The 
station  was  finally  surrounded  and  many  of  its  defenders  captured. 
Kemp  made  his  way  through  the  line  to  Pennsylvania  and  reached 
Harrisburg  on  July  3d,  and  started  the  next  day — the  last  day  of 
the  great  battle — with  a train  load  of  supplies  for  the  army  at 
Pine  Grove.  He  remained  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  at 
Harrisburg  until  the  fall  of  1863,  when  he  was  ordered  to  rejoin 
his  company  in  West  Virginia.  Before  he  reached  there  he  was 
detailed  at  New  Creek,  then  at  Cumberland,  Maryland;  and  Charles- 
town, West  Virginia.  In  July,  1864,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Wheeling  to  be  mustered  out,  he  was  among  those  to  whom  West 
Virginia  voted  medals.  More  than  once  he  had  been  offered  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks,  but  had  steadily  refused  it,  and  he  left 
the  army  as  he  had  entered  it,  a private.  Mr.  Kemp  was  at  once 
engaged  by  Acting  Quartermaster  Mark  L.  Dermott  as  Assistant 
Master  of  Transportation  at  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  and  was 
in  that  position  at  the  time  of  Sheridan’s  victory  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  The  office  was  then  moved  to  Stevenson’s  Depot, 
four  miles  east  of  Winchester,  where  Kemp  was  on  duty  until  the 
campaign  ended. 

For  a while  he  was  in  business  in  Winchester  and  Strouds- 
burg, but  his  experience  in  housing  and  providing  for  large  num- 
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bers  of  men  had  fitted  him  for  other  occupation  than  that  of  a 
merchant.  On  November  i,  1867,  he  became  manager  of  the  Bolton 
Hotel,  in  Harrisburg,  and  held  that  post  for  eight  years.  In  the 
summer  of  1875  he  became  the  Manager  of  the  Columbia  Hotel,  at 
Cape  May,  and,  in  1876,  Centennial  Year,  managed  the  old  Wash- 
ington House,  at  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  its  branches. 
He  went  to  Kane  in  May,  1877,  to  take  charge  of  the  Thomson 
House,  which  he  managed  until  March,  1896,  with  the  exception 
of  five  years  spent  as  Manager  of  the  Belmont  House,  at  Ebens- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Kane,  and  when,  in  October,  1896,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Kane  was  being  organized,  he  became  one  of  the 
heaviest  stockholders,  was  elected  a Director  at  the  first  meeting, 
and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  Cashier.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  active  in  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kane  and  is  now  First 
Vice-President  of  that  body.  His  principal  efforts  toward  the  busi- 
ness growth  of  that  city  have  taken  the  form  of  inducing  new 
industries  and  new  investments  to  locate  there.  For  several  years 
he  was  a Trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  always 
been  an  effective  worker  in  church  matters. 


^HE  Bar  of  Pennsylvania  has  given  to  the  State 
many  of  the  brightest  men  who  are  now  occu- 
pying elective  offices  of  a responsible  order,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  in  Philadelphia,  where  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  high  political  honors 
is  held  by  graduates  from  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession.  John 
L.  Kinsey,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  a notable  example  of 
this.  Bom  and  reared  in  Philadelphia,  and  educated  in  his  own 
city  for  the  profession  of  law,  he  advanced  in  it  until  he  gained 
the  widest  recognition  for  his  ability  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  to  his  latest  post  of  responsibility,  that  of 
City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia. 

John  Lippincott  Kinsey  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August 
29,  1846.  His  father,  William  Kinsey,  for  many  years  was  a well 
known  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  being  engaged  in  the  leather 
business,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  S.  Lippincott,  who  was  the 
seventh  in  descent  from  Richard  Lippincott,  who  was  made  a free- 
man of  Boston  in  1649.  Kinsey  family  was  well  known  in 

early  Philadelphia  history,  a grandfather  being  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Frankford,  in  which  section  of  Philadelphia  the  subject 
of  this  biography  was  born.  John  L.  Kinsey  attended  several  years 
at  school  in  New  Jersey,  after  which  he  graduated  from  a select 
seminary  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  prepared  to  enter  the  Junior 
class  at  Yale  College,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  a thorough  edu- 
cation as  the  first  step  toward  a successful  career.  However,  he 
abandoned  his  original  intention  in  this  respect  and,  instead  of 
completing  his  collegiate  course,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law.  In  October,  1872,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  at  once 
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began  to  make  himself  known  as  an  attorney  in  civil  practice 
chiefly,  for  which  branch  of  law  he  has  especially  fitted  himself. 

While  John  L.  Kinsey  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  civil  courts, 
yet  his  talents  brought  him  into  notice  in  other  cases  as  well. 
Among  the  noted  criminal  cases  of  Mr.  Kinsey’s  earlier  days  was 
that  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Sayre  and  the  Commonwealth  vs. 
Malden,  in  both  of  which  he  was  assigned  by  the  court  to  defend, 
and  both  of  which  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Kinsey,  while  advancing  himself  in  his  legal  affairs,  began 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  municipal  matters,  and  he 
evinced  such  an  able  grasp  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  its  resources  that  he  soon  came  into  promi- 
nence as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  entire  younger  mem- 
bership of  the  Republican  Party.  Mr.  Kinsey  from  his  earliest 
youth  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  of  Republicanism, 
and  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  party  were  both  zealous  and  unremitting.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  Third  Assistant  District  Attorney  under  George 
S.  Graham,  a post  for  which  his  experience  at  the  Bar  and  his 
undeniable  ability  eminently  fitted  him.  He  served  the  office 
faithfully,  and,  in  September,  1882,  so  favorably  had  he  impressed  the 
Republicans  of  Philadelphia,  that  he  was  nominated  without  oppo- 
sition for  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills,  but  was  defeated  by  576 
votes,  the  smallest  majority  ever  given  against  a candidate  and,  in 
1896,  was  elected  City  Solicitor  by  the  enormous  majority  of  83,997, 
the  largest  ever  given  to  a candidate  for  a city  office.  Prior  to  this, 
however,  he  had  held  office  in  the  interest  of  Philadelphia,  although 
on  a much  smaller  scale.  In  1879  he  was  chosen  a member  of 
the  District  Board  of  School  Directors,  and  was  President  of  that 
Board  for  some  years.  He  was  also  chosen  a member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education,  in  which  important  body 
he  served  for  thirteen  years.  Before  he  was  forty  years  old,  John 
L.  Kinsey  was  a prominent  Philadelphian,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills  until  his  most  recent 
advancement  in  municipal  affairs  and  the  estimation  of  the  public 
he  has  been  continually  in  the  front  of  all  progressive  movements. 
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Ill  April,  1895,  it  became  necessary  for  City  Councils  to  elect  a 
City  Solicitor,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Kinsey’s  active  participation 
in  tbe  affairs  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  his  legal  acumen  and 
familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  law,  and  his  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  purpose,  his  selection  was  the  most  natural  one. 
In  1896  the  regular  election  for  several  large  and  important  city 
of&ces  occurred,  among  them  being  that  of  City  Solicitor.  Mr. 
Kinsey  was  regularly  nominated,  and  a marked  tribute  was  paid 
his  administration  of  the  municipality’s  legal  interests  and  his 
personal  integrity  and  ability,  and  his  conduct  of  the  office  during 
his  year’s  probation,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  magnificent 
majority  as  above  stated.  In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
his  department  Mr.  Kinsey  takes  a great  interest,  and  he  is  gen- 
erally admired  for  his  straightforwardness  and  his  faithful  ad- 
herence to  his  professional  and  official  duties. 

On  June  19,  1873,  Mr.  Kinsey  was  married  to  Janet  Bellas, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bellas,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Craig,  Bellas 
& Company.  Mr.  Kinsey  is  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  passes 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  his  comfortable  and  elegant  home. 
He  is  of  a literary  turn  of  mind,  and  has  a miscellaneous  library 
of  several  thousand  books  in  which  he  is  greatly  interested.  In 
addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office  he  finds  time  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  general  progress  of  legal  affairs,  and  as  an  attorney  he 
has  been  very  successful.  In  fact,  his  later  successes  were  out- 
lined when  he  was  holding  office  as  Third  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  when  he  was  widely  known  in  the  legal  profession  for 
the  accuracy  and  skill  with  which  he  prepared  bills  of  indictment 
and  attended  to  other  details  of  his  office.  A staunch  Repub- 
lican, he  always  takes  a great  interest  in  County,  State  and 
National  politics. 


^URING  tte  trying  times  of  tlie  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, many  of  Pennsylvania’s  best  and  greatest 
men  were  developed,  their  characters  being  moulded 
in  a crucible  which  put  all  to  the  severest  test. 
Major  William  H.  Lambert,  who,  as  the  General 
Agent  in  Philadelphia  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  New  York,  and  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection of  Philadelphia,  has  attained  a civic  prominence  which  has 
made  his  name  familiar  in  the  widest  fields,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  heroes  of  the  Civil  War. 

William  H.  Lambert  was  born  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
May  9,  1842.  When  he  was  very  young  his  parents  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  in  the  public  schools  of  which  city  he  was  educated. 
He  entered  the  Central  High  School  and  graduated  therefrom  as 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class  in  1859.  Shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish,  however,  as  he  entered  the  military  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union  at  almost  the  beginning  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  August  16,  1862,  serving  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
during  Lee’s  invasion.  He  participated  in  some  of  the  hottest 
battles  of  the  war,  and  was  in  the  front  during  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  afterward  accompanying  the  regiment  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Here  he  was  discharged  November  24,  1862,  and 
accepted  a position  as  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  In  December,  1862,  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  was  honorably 
mustered  out  July  2,  1863.  He  was  appointed  as  Lieutenant  and 
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Adjutant  of  the  Thirty-third  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  the  regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  being  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  Corps.  Lieutenant  Lam- 
bert took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  at  Chattanooga,  in  which 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  in  the  notable  campaign  for 
the  relief  of  Burnside  at  Knoxville.  On  January  14,  1864, 

was  commissioned  Captain  in  his  regiment,  and,  in  May,  was 
appointed  Aide-de-Camp  upon  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Geary, 
commanding  the  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Assistant  Inspector-General  upon  the  staff. 
Captain  Lambert  took  part  in  the  action  at  Pine  Hill,  and  here 
again  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  In  the  famous  march  to 
the  sea  and  the  campaign  from  Goldsboro  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  he  accompanied  his  division,  and  participated  in  the 
grand  review  at  Washington  which  celebrated  the  close  of  active 
hostilities.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  upon  the  staff  of  General 
Wilcox,  commanding  the  district  of  Washington  when  Sherman’s 
army  disbanded. 

On  March  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  Major  for  gallant  con- 
duct during  the  war,  and,  on  April  17,  1865,  was  honorably 
mustered  out  of  service  with  his  regiment.  The  medal  of  honor, 
nnder  resolutions  of  Congress,  also  was  awarded  him  “ For  dis- 
tinguished service  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.”  When  his 
active  military  duties  were  over,  he  once  more  became  the  man  of 
business,  and  turning  his  attention  to  the  centres  of  finance  and 
trade,  he  became  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  General  Agency 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  in  1866. 
He  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  management  of  the  agency 
in  1872,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  gave  to  the  affairs  of  that  office 
such  careful  attention  that,  in  1887,  he  became  its  head  as  General 
Agent,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

In  military  and  social  life  Mr.  Lambert  is  a prominent  figure. 
He  is  a member  of  Post  2,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  which  he 
was  Junior  Vice  Commander  in  1887  and  1888 ; of  the  Union 
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League,  Art,  Penn,  United  Service  and  Germantown  Cricket  clubs, 
and  be  is  Treasurer  of  tbe  Mercantile  Library.  In  1879  be 
delivered  tbe  Memorial  Day  address  before  Post  2,  of  Pbiladelpbia, 
since  wbicb  time  bis  services  bave  been  in  frequent  demand  for 
similar  occasions  and  at  military  reunions.  Among  tbe  more 
notable  of  bis  addresses  may  be  mentioned  tbat  on  tbe  “ American 
Navy”  at  tbe  grand  camp-fire  in  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Academy  of 
Music  in  1887,  and  tbat  at  tbe  unveiling  of  tbe  monument  in  tbe 
National  Cemetery  at  Antietam  in  1880.  Major  Lambert  bas  a 
deep  interest  in  tbe  city  of  Pbiladelpbia,  wbicb  is  outlined  in  bis 
Presidency  of  tbe  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  Pbiladelpbia, 
to  wbicb  be  was  appointed  September  30,  1892.  Early  in  tbat 
year  be  was  made  a member  of  tbe  Board,  and  bis  earnest  efibrts 
to  advance  its  work  led  to  bis  appointment  at  its  bead.  In  tbe 
execution  of  bis  official  duties  therein  be  bas  evinced  a spirit  of 
philanthropy  entirely  in  keeping  with  bis  character. 


HK  development  of  the  city  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, owes  more,  perhaps,  to  W.  H.  Lanins  than 
to  any  other  of  its  prominent  citizens,  for  Mr. 
Lanins  has  been  connected  with  nearly  every 
great  enterprise  which  has  marked  the  progress 
of  that  energetic  city  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  In  the 
entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  can  be  found  few  men  who 
have  deserved  more  honor  than  the  subject  of  this  biography,  for, 
from  his  young  manhood,  when  he  served  his  country  through  the 
Civil  War,  until  to-day,  when  he  occupies  a place  as  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  State,  his  every  performance  has  been 
fraught  with  the  highest  credit  and  has  distinguished  his  career 
as  that  of  a man  of  admirable  principles  and  high  purpose. 

W.  H.  Lanius  was  born  November  26,  1843,  at  Long  Island, 
New  York.  His  father  was  Henry  Lanius,  a descendant  of  Jacob 
Lanius,  who  was  born  in  Meckenheim,  in  the  Palatinate,  1708, 
and  came  to  America  in  1731,  with  his  wife,  Juliana  Kraemer, 
who  was  bom  in  Eisenheim  in  1712.  His  mother  was  Angeline 
Lanius.  Henry  Lanius  was  born  in  York  in  1809,  wife, 

Angeline,  was  bora  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Miller,  of  that  place.  W.  H.  Lanius  received  his 
early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  York,  Pennsylvania, 
finishing  his  scholastic  career  after  taking  a liberal  course  at  the 
York  County  Academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  clerk  and 
salesman  for  his  father  in  the  retail  lumber  business  in  York, 
and,  in  1867,  was  engaged  in  the  retail  lumber  and  coal  trade 
at  the  same  city  on  a larger  scale.  In  1871  he  engaged  in  the 

wholesale  lumber  trade  at  Wrightsville,  and,  in  1880,  at  Williams- 
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port,  Pennsylvania,  associated  witli  Edwin  Brillinger,  under  tlie 
firm  name  of  W.  H.  Lanins  & Co.  In  1882  Mr.  Lanins  embarked 
in  an  extensive  real  estate  venture,  comprising  tbe  development  of 
farming  lands,  wbich  now  constitute  one  of  tbe  most  important 
industrial  and  finest  residence  sections  of  tbe  city  of  York.  This 
enterprise  was  tbe  nucleus  of  tbe  West  End  Improvement  Com- 
pany, which  be  organized  in  1884,  remaining  its  President  until 
1890,  when  its  charter  was  surrendered.  This  corporation  was 
merged  into  tbe  York  Trust,  Real  Estate  and  Deposit  Company 
in  1890,  with  Mr.  Lanius  as  President  and  active  Manager,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  continued  ever  since.  With  the  steady 
growth  of  the  city  in  population  and  extent,  it  became  apparent 
that  a street  railway  was  needed,  and,  in  1886,  he  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  York  Street  Railway  Company,  becoming  its  President 
and  Manager,  which  position  he  still  retains.  In  the  meantime 
a competing  line  of  railway  was  greatly  desired  in  York,  and  he 
became  active  in  aiding  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company 
to  extend  its  lines  to  York,  and,  in  1888,  the  Baltimore  and  Harris- 
burg Railway  Company  (Eastern  Extension)  was  organized  with 
W.  H.  Lanius  as  President.  He  continues  in  this  capacity  to  the 
present  time.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  traveling  public,  in 
1889,  the  York  Hotel  Company  was  organized,  and  soon  after  the 
“Colonial,”  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  interior  Pennsylvania, 
was  erected.  Mr.  Lanius  has  been  a Director  of  the  Company  ever 
since  its  formation.  Mr.  Lanius’s  enterprise  and  business  energy 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  connection  with  the  following  com- 
panies : H.  Lanius’  Sons,  Lumber  and  Coal ; William  H.  Lanius 
& Company,  Wholesale  Lumber;  West  End  Improvement  Com- 
pany of  York,  The  York  Street  Railway  Company,  The  York 
Trust,  Real  Estate  and  Deposit  Company,  and  others.  Between 
the  years  1877  and  1880,  and  1885  and  1886  Mr.  Lanius  served 
in  town  Council  from  the  Second  Ward. 

In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council  from  the 
Eleventh  Ward  of  the  city  of  York.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a 
Delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at  Chicago,  and 
was  President  of  the  Blaine  and  Logan  Republican  Club  of  York 
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the  same  year.  In  1886  he  was  active  in  the  organization  of  a 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  York,  and  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  Mr.  Lanius’s  social  connections  are 
numerous.  He  is  a member  of  the  York  Lodge,  No.  266,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons;  of  Post  37,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Commandery  of  Pennsylvania,  Trustee 
of  the  York  County  Academy,  Trustee  of  the  York  County  His- 
torical Society. 

The  career  of  W.  H.  Lanins  is  a notable  one,  and  aside  from 
his  progress  as  a business  man  and  as  a promoter  of  the  interests 
of  the  city  of  York,  he  is  entitled  to  a prominent  place  among  Penn- 
sylvania’s representative  men  for  his  war  services.  He  enlisted  at 
York  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  a private  in  Company  A,  Kighty- 
seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry  (volunteer  service)  on 
August  25,  1861.  In  September  following  he  was  transferred  to 
Company  I,  as  First  Sergeant;  in  March,  1863,  he  was  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant ; he  was  then  made  First  Lieutenant,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1863  acted  as  Adjutant  of  the  Bighty-seventh  Regi- 
ment. In  June,  1864,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
commanding  Company  I,  of  that  regiment.  He  was  wounded  July 
9th,  while  acting  as  aide  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Truax,  com- 
manding the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  at  the 
battle  of  Monocacy.  On  October  13,  1864,  he  was  mustered  out 
of  the  United  States  service.  On  November  i,  1864,  when  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was  made  local  Special  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  having  charge  of  some  very 
important  war  work.  He  organized  the  “ Boys  in  Blue,”  in  York, 
in  1866,  and  was  elected  President  of  this  strong  Republican 
organization,  which  did  much  effective  campaign  work  in  the  years 
following.  In  1867  he  organized  the  General  Sedgwick  Post,  No. 
37,  G.  A.  R.,  being  chosen  its  first  commander.  He  continues  to 
take  a lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  has  been  a Delegate  to  many  national  and  State 
encampments  and  army  conventions.  In  1867  Mr.  Lanius  was 
married  to  Lucy  Smyser.  They  have  had  three  children  : Mary 
S.,  Grace  A.,  and  Percy  L. 


ThE  JpEubrandcJBTig.  Ca.F’hHa. 


ranks  of  tke  leading  Pennsylvanians  of  to-day 
embrace  many  leaders  in  their  particular  branches 
who  have  introduced  into  the  commerce  of  the 
State  new  features  and  departures  to  such  a 
marked  extent  that  they  have  attained  that  promi- 
nence which  belongs  to  pioneers.  Kdward  Law  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  combination  of  art  and  commerce  which  controls  a 
vast  portion  of  the  granite  and  marble  output  of  Pennsylvania 
and  directs  its  architectural  and  decorative  employments.  He  is  a 
man  of  marked  enterprise  and  one  of  the  most  representative  of 
his  class. 

Edward  Law  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1838,  his  father  being  a large  contractor,  employed  principally  by 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  which  was  then 
constructing  its  extensive  system  of  railroads  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
land. On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  connected  with  the  Bottomly 
family,  who  were  very  large  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and 
who  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  United  States  Government, 
supplying  it  with  woolen  cloths  for  uniforms  and  filling  many 
similar  orders.  The  son,  Edward,  was  educated  at  a private 
school,  and  early  showed  his  predilection  for  art,  especially  for 
designing  of  a novel  and  original  type.  Not  alone  art,  but  kin- 
dred subjects,  received  his  earnest  attention.  In  the  study  of 
monumental  designing  he  was  particularly  successful.  After 
leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  stone-cutting  business 
under  his  father,  with  whom  he  served  for  a few  years,  but, 
becoming  desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  world,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
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at  once  found  a position  with  the  Hobbs  family,  serving  with 
them  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  increased  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  every  direction,  and,  while  still  a young 
man,  gained  a large  grasp  of  business  details  as  well  as  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  several  branches  in  which  he  was  interested. 
A few  years  after  attaining  his  majority  he  was  offered  a position 
with  the  Fales  Granite  and  Marble  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
Superintendent,  and  he  remained  associated  with  Mr.  Fales  until 
the  latter  retired  from  the  business.  About  that  time  the  late 
Governor  Bodwell,  of  Maine,  who  was  largely  interested  in  granite 
quarries,  suggested  to  young  Mr.  Law  the  advisability  of  taking 
up  the  business.  This  he  concluded  to  do,  and,  associating  him- 
self with  Mr.  Thomas  Burwell  and  Charles  A.  Barker,  and  backed 
by  the  Governor,  they  formed  the  now  well  known  Philadelphia 
Granite  and  Blue  Stone  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Law  is  President, 
Mr.  Barker  the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Burwell  the  Superintendent. 
From  the  very  first  the  business  of  the  company  has  been  a suc- 
cess, and  the  members  of  the  firm  can  point  with  pride  to  a host 
of  works  erected  by  them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Real  Kstate  Trust  Company  Building,  the  Record  Building,  both 
on  Chestnut  Street,  and  a number  of  others  of  equally  large  and 
important  proportions. 

Mr.  Law’s  artistic  temperament,  combined  with  his  practical 
business  ability,  united  to  form  a combination  of  qualities  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  him  successful,  and,  upon  entering  the 
business  through  which  he  has  become  so  well  known,  he  at  once 
decided  to  take  up  some  special  lines.  In  consequence,  the  firm 
is  now  well  known  for  those  branches  of  stone  work  particularly 
their  own,  one  of  their  specialties  being  the  designing  and  erec- 
tion of  mausoleums  and  monumental  structures.  In  this,  probably, 
Mr.  Law  has  had  more  experience  than  any  of  his  associates  in 
this  line,  and  his  work  may  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, principally  in  the  numerous  cemeteries  in  and  around 
Philadelphia.  For  beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  construction, 
the  George  W.  Childs  mausoleum  in  Central  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Law,  is  regarded  by  all  authori- 
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ties  as  one  of  tlie  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  He  recently  designed  and  received  orders  for  another 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  same  character  for  P.  A.  B.  Widener. 
Among  other  notable  operations  of  Mr.  Law  are  similar  structures 
for  A.  B.  Rorke,  General  Thayer,  R.  I.  Dobbins,  Michael  Ehret, 
William  M.  Singerly,  Henry  Gibson  and  others.  He  has  designed 
monuments  as  memorials  to  Charles  H.  Graham,  the  late  Mayor 
Fitler  and  a number  of  others. 

Mr.  Law  has  been  married  twice.  He  has  no  family.  His 
first  wife  was  a sister  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Burwell.  The  present 
Mrs.  Law  was  Miss  Sarah  Wood,  daughter  of  William  Wood,  a 
well  known  business  man  of  the  Quaker  City. 


ENTRAL  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  enterprises  and 
tlieir  developments  have  certainly  had  a vast 
influence  upon  the  general  trend  of  prosperity  in 
the  State.  G.  Mortimer  Lewis,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  who  is  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
leading  lawyers,  is  widely  known  for  his  participation  in  the 
progress  which  has  marked  the  past  score  of  years  in  and  around 
Luzerne  County. 

G.  Mortimer  Lewis  was  bom  in  Wyalusing,  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  his  parents  being  Augustus,  and  Sarah 
Lewis.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Stone,  and  she  came  of  a 
family  well  known  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  flrst  Ameri- 
can Lewis  came  to  Swansea,  Massachusetts,  from  England,  in 
1630,  and  his  descendant,  Thomas  Lewis,  was  born  at  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  in  April,  1745.  There  were  four  children  in 
the  family,  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  and  all  attained  con- 
siderable prominence.  Thomas  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain 
James  Turrell,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Turrell, 
of  Milford,  one  of  the  original  proprietors,  in  1768,  and  there 
were  nine  children  bora,  one  of  whom,  Justus  Lewis,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bora  in  Wyalusing  in 
1777.  Thomas  Lewis  and  his  brother  John  were  among  the  bravest 
of  those  who  battled  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  history  tells  of  many  of  their  good  deeds.  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  reached  its  triumphant  conclusion,  Thomas  Lewis 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  wilds  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  settled  in  Wyalusing.  In  1814  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  became  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  workers, 
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and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  During 
his  entire  life  he  was  influential  in  the  politics  of  his  section,  but 
never  aspired  to  ofi&ce.  One  of  his  sons,  Augustus  Lewis,  who 
was  born  at  Merryall,  named  from  his  father’s  native  place, 
Merryall,  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  was  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a prominent 
merchant  at  Wyalusing,  and  was  afterwards  largely  interested  in 
the  lumber  industry,  becoming  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
his  time.  Not  alone,  however,  as  a manufacturer  did  Augustus 
Lewis  attain  a notability  in  the  ranks  of  progressive  Pennsylva- 
nians of  the  day,  but  he  was  enterprising,  and  labored  to  improve 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  North 
Branch  Canal  was  first  opened  the  first  canal  boats  which  passed 
through  were  built  by  him  as  necessary  in  connection  with  his 
business  operations. 

On  the  maternal  side,  G.  Mortimer  Lewis  is  descended  from  a 
distinguished  line.  His  great-grandfather,  Jonas  Ingham,  was  of 
Quaker  origin,  whose  father  was  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  war,  that  he  disinherited  his  son,  Jonas,  because  as 
Captain  of  a company  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Jonas  married  Rebecca  Beaumont,  of  Bucks  County. 
His  mother’s  name  was  Bye,  who,  with  her  people,  came  on  the 
vessel  with  Penn  and  Logan.  His  nephew  became  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  Jackson.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Jonas,  Sarah,  married  Rafael  Stone,  who  had  come  into 
Pennsylvania  with  the  first  settlers  from  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 

G.  Mortimer  Lewis,  after  receiving  a home  training  of  the 
most  thorough  character,  was  sent  to  the  Wyalusing  Educational 
Union,  where  he  was  especially  prepared  for  college  by  his  uncle. 
Rev.  Darwin  Cook.  After  this  he  went  to  Lafayette  College, 
where,  after  three  years,  he  graduated  in  1873.  He  determined 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Edward  P.  Darling,  one  of  the  State’s  most  distinguished  lawyers, 
he  attained  the  necessary  technical  knowledge,  being  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  Luzerne  County,  September  6,  1875.  For  a number 
of  years  he  was  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ryman  & Lewis, 
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wlaich  became  one  of  tbe  best  known  in  Pennsylvania  tbrougb 
tbe  extent  and  importance  of  tbeir  cases.  Of  late  years,  however, 
Mr.  Lewis  has  practiced  alone  as  far  as  the  practice  of  law  is 
concerned.  He  has  given  a great  part  of  his  time  to  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  general  business  enterprises,  and  as  a 
promoter  of  important  industrial  movements  he  has  attained  a 
wide  prominence.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  work  his  name 
became  a familiar  one,  not  only  in  Luzerne  County,  but  through- 
out the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Politically,  Mr.  Lewis  is  known 
as  a prominent  Republican,  but  he  does  not  take  any  active  part 
in  the  details  of  politics.  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Electric  Light  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  also  made 
the  combination  of  the  street  railways,  comprising  the  system  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Traction 
Company,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Directors.  This  system — 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — combined 
the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Kingston,  Wilkes-Barre  and  West  Side,  Coal- 
ville Passenger,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Suburban,  Pittston  Street  Car 
Company,  West  Pittston  and  Wyoming,  Pittston,  Mooise  and  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  and  the  Plymouth  Street  Railway  companies  and 
other  street  railways,  covering,  to  a large  extent,  the  Wyoming 
and  Lackawanna  Valleys,  and  having  a trackage  complete  of  sixty 
miles  and  upwards.  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  organizer  and  became 
and  remains  the  President  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Coal  Company.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  always  been  a very  active  man,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  importance  of  the  interests  mentioned,  has  given  his  attention 
to  other  larger  enterprises.  He  is  a Director  in  the  famous  Colo- 
rado Marble  and  Slate  Companies  and  also  the  Elk  Mountain 
Railway  Company,  of  Colorado,  developing  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  land  in  Gunnison  and  other  counties  in  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

It  is  particularly  as  a Pennsylvanian,  however,  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  known  in  the  business  communities  of  the  country.  The 
development  of  the  central  section  of  Pennsylvania  owes  much  to 
him,  and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  factors  in  bringing  many 
enterprises  to  a successful  conclusion. 


the  government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  pre- 
eminently necessary  that  men  of  merit,  public  worth 
and  wide  acquaintance  with  the  necessities  and 
requirements  of  legislative  affairs  should  play  a 
leading  part.  From  time  to  time  in  the  Senate 
and  Legislature  of  the  State  prominent  members  of  the  legal 
profession  have  served  with  honor  and  distinction,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  presence  of  men  learned  in  the  law 
that  the  statutes  framed  for  the  Government  of  the  people  of  this 
vast  Commonwealth  have  been  so  desirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  The  subject  of  this  biography,  W.  M.  Lindsey,  has  made 
for  himself  a splendid  record  both  as  a practitioner  at  the  Bar  and 
as  a framer  of  laws  for  the  Keystone  State. 

Wilton  Monroe  Lindsey  was  bom  in  Pine  Grove  Town- 
ship, Warren  County,  on  June  8,  1841.  His  parents  were  Joseph 
and  Catherine  Lindsey,  his  father  being  of  Irish  descent  and  his 
mother  of  Welsh  and  German.  He  was  one  of  eleven  children, 
of  whom  there  are  now  but  five  living.  His  youth  was  spent  on 
his  father’s  farm,  where  he  attended  the  neighboring  district 
school.  However,  he  did  not  have  the  opportunities  there  which 
he  sought,  and  having  virtually  outgrown  the  district  school  he 
became  possessed  of  the  desire  to  acquire  a more  extensive  educa- 
tion, and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the 
Randolph  Academy,  at  Randolph,  New  York.  Here  he  remained 
for  several  terms  until  he  acquired  that  education  for  which  he 
so  earnestly  longed.  In  1862,  when  the  call  came  for  volunteers 
to  defend  the  Union,  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  of  which  regiment  Col.  H.  L. 
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Brown,  of  Brie,  was  commander.  In  1863  lie  was  discharged  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  returned  home.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  hav- 
ing in  a measure  recovered  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
entering  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bdinboro.  By  his  own  per- 
severance and  efforts  he  remained  there  until  October  i,  1865, 
when  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
Warren  County,  succeeding  Charles  W.  Stone.  He  was  elected 
for  a three  years’  term  on  June  i,  1866,  and  was  again  elected  on 
June  I,  1869.  While  acting  as  County  Superintendent  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  finally  deciding  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  it ; and  to  that  end  he  resigned  his  position  as  County 
Superintendent  on  December  i,  1871.  He  secured  an  opening  in 
the  ofi&ce  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Johnson,  who  had  just  finished  serving 
as  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Warren  County  Bench.  Mr.  Lindsey 
completed  his  studies  in  this  ofi&ce,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  March,  1872,  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
combination  which  existed  until  recently.  He  commenced  a very 
active  practice  and  figured,  generally  with  success,  in  some  of  the 
most  notable  cases  of  the  day.  In  the  firm’s  business  at  that 
time  were  some  large  land  litigations,  and  these  brought  Mr. 
Lindsey  a wide  acquaintance  with  such  legal  subjects.  He  not 
only  practiced  in  the  Warren  County  Court,  but  in  those  of  the 
adjoining  counties  as  well,  and  in  the  Circuit  and  District  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  1876  that  Mr.  Lindsey  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  accept  some  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which 
he  was  held,  which  was  the  nomination  for  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  elected  and  served  honorably  and  with  distinction.  Many 
of  the  most  prominent  measures  which  finally  became  laws  were 
either  of  his  drafting  or  else  had  his  warm  support.  He  was  one 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  great  railroad  riots 
of  1877,  giving  valuable  service  as  Chairman.  The  Committee 
proceeded  to  Pittsburg,  then  to  Scranton,  Reading  and  Philadel- 
phia, taking,  in  all  places,  a large  amount  of  testimony  relating 
to  the  riots.  Mr.  Lindsey’s  legal  acumen  and  his  good  judgment 
pointed  him  out  as  the  man  to  conduct  the  examination  of  wit- 
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nesses,  and  lie  did  it  so  thorouglily  that  a report  was  published 
by  the  State,  making  a volume  of  1,000  pages.  The  year  previous 
to  Mr.  Lindsey’s  election  the  new  State  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  he  gave  it  careful  study,  participating  in  debate  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  constitutional  questions.  As  it  was  necessary 
that  the  statutes  should  conform  to  the  Constitution  Mr.  Lind- 
sey’s attention  was  closely  given  to  legislation  to  carry  into 
ejBfect  the  new  Constitution,  and  he  soon  became  a recognized 
authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  thereto.  During  Mr.  Lindsey’s 
term  the  State  Hospital  at  North  Warren  was  built,  largely 
through  his  efforts,  for  in  those  days  it  was  a very  difiSicult  matter 
to  have  large  appropriations  passed.  While  Mr.  Lindsey  was 
serving  in  the  Legislature  James  O.  Parmlee  was  admitted  to  the 
law  firm,  which  then  became  known  under  the  name  of  Johnson, 
Lindsey  & Parmlee.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Johnson  has  retired, 
and  Mr.  Lindsey’s  son,  Edward  Lindsey,  has  been  admitted,  the 
firm  now  being  known  as  Lindsey  & Parmlee.  It  has  to-day  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  practices  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  people  of  Warren  and 
surrounding  districts. 

On  December  26,  1866,  Mr.  Lindsey  was  married  to  Miss 
Emma  Sherman,  of  Thetford,  Vermont,  and  four  children  were  the 
result  of  the  union.  Only  one  is  now  living,  Edward,  who  was 
educated  at  Phillips’  Exeter  Academy  and  Dartmouth  College, 
New  Hampshire,  and  after  a law  course  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
now  being  a member  of  the  firm  of  which  his  father  is  head. 


HE  history  of  the  Bar  of  three  counties — Montgomery, 
Northampton  and  Lehigh — is  prominently  marked 
by  the  career  of  A.  Brower  Longaker,  who,  though 
a native  of  the  former  county,  has  participated  in 
the  legal  affairs  of  all  three  to  a large  extent. 
Judge  Longaker  has  had  an  extensive  term  of  public  service,  and 
has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  brightest  men  in 
Pennsylvania’s  legal  galaxy. 

A.  Brower  Longaker  was  bom  in  Lower  Providence  Town- 
ship, Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  21,  1828.  He  and 
his  twin  sister,  Elizabeth,  were  the  seventh  by  birth  in  a family 
of  eleven,  his  father  and  mother  being  Henry  Longaker  and  Cath- 
arine Brower.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Jacob  Longenecker, 
came  from  Switzerland,  near  Lake  Constance,  in  1733,  and  settled 
near  Parkerford,  Chester  County.  In  1746  he  purchased  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  acres  of  land.  He  died  in  1796.  Jacob, 
the  grandfather,  anglicized  the  name  to  its  present  spelling,  and 
the  Longeneckers  of  Lancaster  County  are  of  the  same  ancestry. 
Judge  Longaker’s  schooling  was  received  near  his  birthplace,  and, 
in  1841,  by  the  change  of  residence  of  his  parents,  he  became  a 
pupil  of  the  Washington  Hall  Academy  at  the  Trappe.  In 
1847  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  from  which  he  went  to  Union  College,  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  entering  the  Junior  Class  in  1848,  and  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1850.  He  was  one  of  the  class  orators  and 
one  of  about  twenty-three  out  of  eighty  who  were  entitled  to 
admission  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity.  While  studying 
he  also  taught  public  school,  and  after  his  graduation  obtained 
a situation  in  Philadelphia  as  teacher.  While  in  college  he  took 
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Special  courses  in  medicine  and  law,  and  continued  these  after 
graduation.  In  1852  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  changed  from  medicine  to  law 
in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  father,  going  to  Balston  Spa, 
New  York,  to  enter  the  State  and  National  Law  School  there.  He 
graduated  in  1853,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Courts  of  New  York. 
Being  desirous  of  obtaining  early  admission  to  practice  in  his  own 
State,  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Washington  McCartney,  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  courts  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties. 
In  August,  1853,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Northampton 
County  courts,  and  was  soon  after  given  the  same  privilege  in 
Montgomery  County,  locating  at  Norristown.  In  1855  he  repre- 
sented Montgomery  Connty  as  a Delegate  in  the  Democratic  State 
Convention.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives.  His  was  snch  an  admi- 
rable term  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1856  and  1857,  and  in 
1858  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  Notary  Public  for  a term  of  three  years, 
and,  in  1861,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society,  being  re-elected  annually  thereafter  until 
January,  1869.  Judge  Longaker  was  elected  a Director  of  .the 
Bank  of  Montgomery  County,  and  was  re-elected  annually  until 
1869,  when  he  removed  from  Norristown  to  Allentown  to  enter 
upon  his  judicial  term.  In  March,  1867,  he  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  Collector  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Revenue  District, 
which  he  resigned  on  acconnt  of  the  judgeship,  to  take  effect 
December  i,  1868.  During  the  war  Judge  Longaker  served  in 
the  independent  cavalry  company  of  the  State  militia,  organized 
in  September,  1862.  He  was  also  a private  in  Company  H,  mus- 
tered in  July,  1863,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  Forty-first 
Regiment  of  emergency  militia,  he  was  elected  Regimental  Quar- 
termaster, to  serve  during  the  pleasnre  of  the  President.  When 
the  regiments,  which  were  encamped  near  Chambersburg,  were 
formed  into  brigades,  he  was  promoted  to  be  the  Acting  Commis- 
sary of  the  brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  James  Nagle,  and  so  con- 
tinued throughout  the  campaign. 
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Judge  Longaker  was  honored,  in  October,  1868,  with  the 
election  as  President  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton,  for  a term  of 
ten  years.  When  this  term  had  expired  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  in  Allentown.  In  1889  he  located  in  Easton,  and,  in  May, 
1893,  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  where  he  resumed  prac- 
tice at  Norristown. 

Soon  after  Judge  Longaker’s  admission  to  the  courts  he 
gained  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  promising  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity.  During  the  Legislative  session  of  1856,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary,  and  in  1857  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Corporations,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  House.  Before  the  Civil  War  Judge  Longaker  largely  figured 
in  the  Government  of  his  State.  When,  in  1858,  he  was  elected 
Speaker,  he  had  a majority  of  forty,  having  been  nominated  by 
the  caucus  of  his  party  by  a majority  of  fifty-three,  and  although 
one  of  the  youngest  who  had  presided  over  the  House  in  many 
years,  his  rulings  were  generally  accepted  without  appeal.  During 
his  term  on  the  Bench  he  acquired  a great  reputation  for  clean 
analysis  and  rare  judgment. 

Judge  Longaker  married  Mary  Moore  Slinglufif,  daughter  of 
William  H.  Slingluff,  formerly  President  of  the  Montgomery 
National  Bank,  and  Mary  Knorr  Slingluff,  on  December  8,  1859. 
The  children  are  Leila  Kurtz,  wife  of  H.  K.  Kurtz,  a Philadel- 
phia business  man  of  the  firm  of  W.  W.  Kurtz  & Company ; 
Rosalie  and  Norris  S.  He  has  three  grandchildren,  W.  Wesley 
Kurtz,  Leila  Kurtz  and  Henry  K.  Kurtz.  After  an  active  and 
thoroughly  progressive  career.  Judge  Longaker  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Bar,  and  from  his  ofi&ce  at  Norristown  his  legal  connections 
extend  to  a large  part  of  the  State. 


tlie  many  industries  wliich  have  been  fostered  and 
developed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  century’s  end,  one  of  the 
largest  and,  in  point  of  employment,  one  of  those 
most  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  a large 
number  of  people  in  and  around  Allegheny  City,  is  the  brewing 
business  conducted  by  the  Lutz  Company.  The  name  of  Lutz  is 
pre-eminently  the  one  most  conspicuously  associated  with  the  art 
of  brewing  in  and  around  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  It  is  a name 
that  has  long  exemplified  the  highest  type  of  a conservative  and 
well  established  enterprise  of  this  nature,  and  the  product  marketed 
by  the  company  has,  from  its  earliest  beginning  up  to  the  present 
day,  been  but  one  uniform  standard  which  exemplifies  the  highest 
degree  of  purity  and  general  excellence.  The  firm  of  D.  Lutz  & 
Son  is  known  throughout  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  not 
alone  for  its  immense  establishment  and  the  large  number  of 
people  to  whom  it  gives  employment,  but  for  its  part  in  affairs 
which  partake  of  that  public  spirit  which  tends  to  encourage  the 
advancement  of  a community  and  the  progress  of  a people.  Anton 
Lutz,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
figures  in  his  section  of  the  State. 

The  Lutz  brewing  plant  was  established  on  its  present  site, 
in  1853,  by  the  late  Damas  Lutz,  the  father  of  Anton  Lutz,  who 
is  the  President  of  the  Lutz  Company.  Under  the  latter’s  pro- 
gressive management  the  affairs  of  the  firm  have  been  carried  on 
to  a most  successful  stage;  and  not  alone  financially  have  benefits 
been  reaped,  but  in  the  way  of  industrial  improvements,  and  by 
the  addition  of  many  features  of  excellence  introduced  into  the 
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art  of  brewing  in  tbis  country,  from  Germany  and  Bavaria.  Anton 
Lutz  is  of  German  parentage,  bis  father  and  mother  having  been 
born  in  Wittenberg,  Germany.  They  came  to  America  at  a com- 
paratively early  age,  and  their  son,  Anton,  was  born  in  Pittsburg 
in  1853,  the  same  year  that  his  father  established  his  plant  in 
Allegheny.  He  received  but  a common  school  education,  and 
afterwards,  to  better  fit  himself,  he  took  a course  in  a commercial 
college,  where  he  mastered  the  details  of  financial  and  business 
operations  to  such  a complete  degree  that,  when  he  did  enter  upon 
active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  his  father’s  establishment,  he 
was  eminently  fitted  for  its  successful  conduct.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  admitted  to  partnership  with  his  father,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  an  active  member  of  the  firm  introduced  many  improvements 
which  redounded  greatly  to  its  advantage.  Under  his  manage- 
ment, and  in  view  of  the  solid  foundation  laid  out  by  his  father, 
the  already  large  and  prosperous  business  rapidly  increased  until 
its  products  to-day  are  sent  into  over  eighteen  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

In  1892  Damas  Lutz  died,  and  thereupon  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  estate  and  of  the  business  of  the  estab- 
lishment devolved  upon  Anton  Lutz,  the  son,  who  by  that  time 
was  thoroughly  able  to  take  entire  charge.  The  care  of  the 
multifarious  details  of  so  large  an  institution  was  quite  an  onerous 
burden,  and,  as  an  attractive  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Lutz  in 
the  interests  of  the  business,  he  decided  to  merge  it  into  a new 
corporation,  and,  accordingly,  in  1894,  the  re-organization  was  per- 
fected, and  the  firm  became  known  as  the  D.  Lutz  & Son  Brewing 
Company.  Anton  Lutz  was  elected  President  of  the  new  organi- 
zation, in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  and  that  office  he  now  holds  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  every  one  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
firm.  Under  the  new  arrangement  of  affairs  the  business  has 
steadily  advanced  and  increased  in  its  proportions.  The  vast  busi- 
ness interests  in  which  Mr.  Lutz  takes  so  prominent  a part  as 
manager  demand  his  entire  time,  and,  aside  from  that,  he  has 
figured  but  little  in  public  or  business  life.  He  has,  however, 
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been  closely  identified  with  the  general  affairs  of  bis  own  com- 
munity, filling  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  Alle- 
gheny. He  is  a Director  in  tbe  Third  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  his  counsels  and  advice  are  always  warmly  welcomed  by  his 
associates  in  the  administration  of  that  institution’s  affairs. 

Like  many  other  men  of  his  calibre  who  occupy  their  entire 
time  in  giving  that  close  attention  to  the  details  of  business  which 
their  magnitude  demands,  Mr.  Lutz  is  a man  who,  after  business 
hours,  enjoys  most  thoroughly  the  comforts  of  home.  He  lives  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  life,  and  does  not  care  to  occupy  any  more 
prominent  position  in  his  community  than  that  which  is  now  his 
own.  He  is  married  and  has  one  son  living,  two  children  having 
died  when  in  their  infancy.  As  a consequence  of  his  retiring  dis- 
position Mr.  Lutz  has  acquired  a reputation  for  love  of  quiet  in 
so  far  as  social  matters  are  concerned;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  recognized  in  the  business  community  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  wide-awake  men.  Many  another  man  endowed  with 
the  same  qualities  and  ambitious  temperament  as  those  possessed 
by  Mr.  Lutz  would  probably  have  entered  into  busy  political  life, 
but  he  seems  rather  to  prefer  the  activities  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try to  those  of  politics.  Consequently  he  gives  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  firm. 

In  business  circles  Mr.  Lutz  is  looked  upon  as  a singularly 
progressive  and  successful  man.  He  is  known  alike  for  his  clear 
insight  into  the  details  continually  arising  from  the  operations  of 
the  company  of  which  he  is  President,  and  for  his  close  attention 
to  the  same.  He  is  a man  of  considerable  philanthropy,  and 
scarcely  any  one  in  Pittsburg  or  Allegheny  can  claim  a larger 
acquaintance,  one  that  includes  all  classes  of  men,  nor  a larger 
circle  of  both  business  and  social  friends.  In  a word,  he  exem- 
plifies in  himself  the  perfect  type  of  the  self-made  man  of  this 
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HB  electric  arc  lighting  service  of  Philadelphia  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other 
large  American  city.  Not  only  upon  every  main 
thoroughfare  in  the  more  closely  built  portions 
of  the  city  and  throughout  the  crowded  sections 
where  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  found,  but  upon  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  best  residential  neighborhoods  and  the  finely 
macadamized  roads  reaching  far  into  the  suburban  sections,  the 
most  excellent  service  is  maintained.  The  many  lighting  systems 
and  the  vast  power  plant  necessary  are  owned  and  operated  by 
private  corporations  who  furnish  the  light  to  the  city  under  con- 
tract. One  of  the  most  prominent  and  progressive  men  in  the 
management  of  these  corporations  is  John  M.  Mack,  President  of 
the  Southern  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  which  lights 
the  portion  of  Philadelphia  lying  below  South  Street  and  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

John  M.  Mack  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  15,  1852. 
His  parents,  James  and  Mary  Mack,  were  of  Irish  descent,  and  it 
was  from  this  Celtic  stock  that  the  son  inherited  those  eminent 
qualities  of  perseverance  and  determination  which  have  ever  been 
shown  in  the  conduct  of  every  undertaking  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged.  In  fact,  earnest  and  steadfast  adherence  to  well  defined 
plans  until  his  projects  have  been  carried  to  a successful  termina- 
tion has  ever  characterized  Mr.  Mack’s  business  life.  Never 
daunted  by  temporary  obstacles  nor  discouraged  by  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties,  he  has  always  pursued  his  purpose  with  a 
definiteness  of  design  that  could  have  none  but  a successful 
termination.  Mr.  Mack’s  education  was  a thoroughly  practical 
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one,  acquired  in  the  parochial  and  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
in  which  he  made  as  enviable  a mark  as  a scholar  as  he  has  since 
made  in  corporation  circles.  After  acquiring  the  best  education 
that  he  could  there  obtain,  Mr.  Mack  decided,  in  1876,  to  enter  the 
field  of  contracting.  That  Mr.  Mack  has  won  a high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  business  men  of  the  city  is  evidenced  by  the  posi- 
tion he  holds  in  the  various  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected, 
being  President  of  the  Mack  Paving  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Asphalt  Company  and  the  Southern  Blectric  Light  and  Power 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  active  in  the  Directorate  of  the 
Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburg.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter  corporation,  Mr.  Mack  is  the  founder  and 
the  largest  stockholder  and  principal  owner  in  all  of  them.  Besides 
these  companies  he  has  extensive  interests  in  the  West  as  far  as 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  large  plants  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania.  Despite  his  many  business  transactions  with  the 
municipal  government,  Mr.  Mack  has  never  taken  a prominent 
part  in  politics  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  public  office 
of  any  kind,  though  his  personal  popularity  and  his  high  business 
standing  have  placed  many  distinctions  within  his  reach. 

Mr.  Mack  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Powers,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1881.  They  had  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living. 

One  of  the  latest  corporations  formed  by  Mr.  Mack  is  the 
Southern  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  which  holds  impor- 
tant lighting  contracts  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  spring 
of  1895  erection  of  their  plant  was  begun  on  a commanding 
position  overlooking  the  Schuylkill  River,  with  practically  unlimited 
space  for  building  and  every  natural  advantage.  With  knowledge 
acquired  by  many  years  of  experience  in  the  service,  the  managers 
of  the  company  went  to  work  determined  to  build  the  best  lighting 
plant  in  the  world  and  competitive  preliminary  plans  were  sub- 
mitted by  many  leading  engineers.  Every  part  of  the  work  as  it 
progressed  passed  under  the  experienced  eye  and  was  pushed 
forward  to  completion  by  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  projectors. 
The  plant,  as  built,  is  arranged  for  almost  indefinite  extension 
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without  alteration  of  the  work  already  done.  The  main  building 
is  204  feet  in  length  and  174  feet  in  width,  and  is  of  steel 
throughout.  The  entire  outer  walls  of  building  and  chimney  are 
of  selected  stretcher  brick  laid  in  dark  mortar,  and  the  general 
effect,  while  neat  and  pleasing,  is  massive  and  substantial,  plainly 
showing  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  designed.  Prob- 
ably the  most  striking  features  of  the  mechanical  equipments  of 
the  plant  are  its  remarkable  simplicity,  completeness  and  thorough 
interchangeability.  Steam  is  supplied  for  the  plant  by  twenty 
boilers  of  150  horse-power  each.  Four  pairs  of  cross  compound 
engines  of  Corliss  type,  with  the  total  capacity  of  3,500  horse- 
power, drive  the  dynamos.  The  engines  are  of  massive  design, 
equipped  with  every  modem  device  for  safety  and  close  regulation. 
The  weight  of  each  engine  is  230,000  pounds,  the  driving  wheels 
alone  weighing  70,000  pounds  each.  The  shafting  weighs  125,000 
pounds.  Each  dynamo  has  an  independent  clutch  and  can  be 
thrown  on  or  off  without  interfering  with  any  other  machine. 
Any  dynamo  in  the  plant  can  be  driven  by  any  engine  in  the  plant 
without  the  shafting  carrying  the  weight  of  engine  belts  and  pul- 
leys not  in  use.  Altogether,  the  plant  is  thoroughly  modern,  as 
complete  as  it  could  possibly  be  built  and  in  every  way  character- 
istic of  the  President  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Mack  resides  on  South  Broad  Street,  and  also  has  a very 
fine  country  residence  near  Torresdale,  the  estate  comprising  over 
160  acres,  his  residence,  Oaklands,  being  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  that  region  of  palatial  country  homes. 


HARLES  W.  MACKEY  is  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
sons  wlio  have  carried  their  business  talents  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  own  State  and  have  made 
for  themselves  a success  that  was  even  more  than 
national.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Pennsylvania, 
November  19,  1842,  and,  while  tracing  his  descent  to  Scotch- 
Irish  stock  that  had  written  the  name  of  Mackey  in  history’s 
pages  from  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  prouder  still  of  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  who  helped  make  American  history.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  a 
printing  office,  learned  the  trade,  and  while  still  in  his  teens  made 
his  first  business  venture  as  editor  and  publisher  of  a newspaper. 
At  eighteen  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
E.  Taylor,  who  later  became  President  Judge  of  the  Venango 
District.  Fort  Sumter’s  shot  was  still  echoing  over  the  country 
when  young  Mackey  joined  the  “Venango  Grays,”  afterwards 
Company  C,  Tenth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Volunteer 
Corps.  He  was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  and,  with  two  excep- 
tions, was  in  every  battle  in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
engaged,  from  Dranesville  to  Gettysburg.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged July  II,  1863,  and  in  August  following  was  appointed 
Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  assigned  to  the 
district  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  During  his  term 
he  received  and  disbursed  large  sums  and  faithfully  conducted  the 

business,  receiving  strong  testimonials  from  his  superiors.  He 

« 

held  this  post  until  August  i,  1865,  when  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  Franklin,  entering  the  law  firm  of  Taylor  & Gilfillan. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  August  29,  1865,  aud  to  membership 
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in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  December  5,  1875,  on  motion 
of  the  late  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  ex- Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  several  other  States.  From  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  he  has  been  almost  constantly  in  active  practice. 
His  attention  was  devoted  especially  to  corporation  law,  in  which 
he  was  quickly  recognized  as  a leader,  and  as  his  large  practice 
as  counsel  for  many  large  railway  and  other  corporations  brought 
him  in  contact  with  prominent  capitalists,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  became  interested  in  the  organization  and  promotion  of  many 
enterprises.  He  was  the  projector,  Vice-President  and  General 
Solicitor  of  the  Glean,  Bradford  & Warren  Railroad,  now  a part 
of  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  system ; the  pro- 
jector and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Bradford  and  Buffalo 
Railroad,  now  a part  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Western  system ; one 
of  the  projectors  and  the  Vice-President  and  General  Solicitor  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  Southeastern  Railroad,  now  a part  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  S3^stem ; the  General  Solicitor  and  a Director 
of  the  Pittsburg  and  Western  Railroad  Company ; the  President 
of  the  Norfolk,  Albemarle  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company.  He 
organized  the  American  Oxide  Company,  which  was  subsequently 
merged  into  the  National  Lead  Company ; the  Shenango  Coal  and 
Mining  Company ; the  Sterling  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  of 
which  he  is  Vice-President  and  a Director ; President  of  the 
Franklin  Steel  Casting  Company,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try ; organized  and  was  President  of  the  Columbia  Gaslight  and 
Fuel  Company,  which  conducted  natural  gas  successfully  a dis- 
tance of  sixty-three  miles  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  which  sup- 
plies Sharon,  Mercer,  Meadville  and  other  cities  with  natural  gas. 
He  also  organized  the  Franklin  Natural  Gas  Company,  of  which 
he  was  elected  President,  and  is  identified  with  many  other  impor- 
tant business  enterprises.  A more  recent  and  notable  enterprise 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  American  Axe  and  Tool  Company, 
of  which  he  was  President  for  several  years.  Mr.  Mackey  like- 
wise organized  the  National  Saw  Company,  the  National  Lead 
Trust,  the  Columbia  Spring  Company  and  many  other  corpora- 
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tions  of  a similar  character.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
staunch  and  pronounced  Republican.  He  has  been  Mayor  of 
Franklin,  City  Solicitor  for  three  terms  and  a member  of  the 
City  Council  for  several  years.  In  1884  and  1886  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  for  the  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  and  although  he  went  to  the  City  of  Brie 
on  both  occasions  with  the  largest  majority  received  by  any 
Republican  in  that  District  for  many  years,  he  was  defeated  on 
both  occasions  by  the  unprecedented  majority  given  his  opponent 
in  that  city.  He  has  been  a delegate  to  the  Republican  State 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania  on  several  different  occasions  and 
nominated  Charles  W.  Stone  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1888  from  the 
Twenty-seventh  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  every  political  campaign  since  1866,  and  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1888  was  on  the  stump  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  for  several  weeks.  He  is  a member  of  the  New  York 
Club,  the  Lawyers’  Club,  a Fellow  of  the  Geographical  Society,  a 
member  of  the  United  Service  Club  and  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  all  of  New  York  City ; he  is  a member  of  the 
Grosvenor  Club,  of  London,  England,  the  Duquesne  Club  of  Pitts- 
burg and  the  Nursery  Club  of  Franklin.  He  is  Past  Commander 
of  Knights  Templar  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was 
for  many  years  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of 
Pennsylvania  and  District  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  of  that  State.  He  is  still  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Mackey,  Forbes  & Hughes,  of  Franklin. 

On  May  9,  1867,  married  to  Lauretta  Barnes  Fay,  a 

daughter  of  the  late  Cyrus  Paige  Fay,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  They 
have  six  children  : Susan  Taylor,  Myra  Fay,  Cyrus  Fay,  William 
Chase,  Julia  Ann  and  Marion  Page.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Susan 
Taylor,  was  married,  in  1889,  to  Edward  Everett  Hughes,  of 
Franklin,  a junior  member  of  Mr.  Mackey’s  law  firm,  and  the 
second  daughter,  Myra  Fay,  in  October,  1893,  became  the  wife  of 
Cyrus  Clarke  Osborne,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Companiy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 


NE  of  the  most  important  branches  of  public  improve- 
ment is  that  which  is  found  in  the  development  of 
the  illuminating  power  and  its  contingent  inven- 
tions. The  power  of  electricity  outlined  for  the 
motive  purpose,  for  lighting  and  for  heating,  seems 
limitless ; and  one  of  the  first  men  to  realize  this  and  make  use 
of  it  was  Martin  Maloney,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Heat, 
Light  and  Power  Company,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
progressive  men  of  the  State  to-day. 

Martin  Maloney  was  bom  at  Ballangarry,  Thurles,  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  November  ii,  1848.  His  father  was  John 
Maloney  and  his  mother,  Catharine  Pollard  Maloney,  who  were 
highly  respected  members  of  their  community.  He  received  a 
common  school  education  and  began  work  at  a very  early  age. 
His  career  is  one  of  those  which  points  out  the  successful  issue 
of  practical  hard  work,  and  Mr.  Maloney  is  a self-made  man.  Mr. 
Maloney’s  life  has  been  a very  active  one,  for  he  has  never  ceased 
his  efforts  since  he  first  began  work.  On  August  5,  1868,  he 
made  his  first  real  start  in  life  through  his  entrance  into  a busi- 
ness occupation.  The  story  of  his  career  may  be  told  by  about 
the  following  roster  of  enterprises.  Plumbing,  gas-fitting  and  the 
stove  business  occupied  his  attention  for  a number  of  years,  and 
he  met  with  considerable  success  therein.  He  settled  in  Scranton 
where  he  soon  forged  to  the  front  as  a progressive  business  man, 
becoming  the  owner  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gas  Company.  He  was 
also  at  the  head  of  the  Maloney  Manufacturing  and  Gas  Company. 
A number  of  other  enterprises  claimed  his  attention  as  well,  among 
them  being  the  Pennsylvania  Globe  Gas  Light  Company,  the 
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Elkins  Manufacturing  and  Gas  Company  and  tHe  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best  known 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  one  which  owes  con- 
siderable of  its  success  to  Mr.  Maloney’s  connection  with  it.  In 
Philadelphia  he  has  attained  prominence  in  the  business  commun- 
ity through  his  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  the  United  States  Electric  Light  Company,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Iron  Works  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Heat,  Light 
and  Power  Company.  Mr.  Maloney  closely  adhered  to  his  original 
line  of  business  through  all  his  connections.  The  utility  of  gas 
and  electric  power  for  illumination  and  the  various  developments 
thereof  interested  him  for  years,  and  he  made  a thorough  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  possibilities  of  these  and  various  combinations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  recently 
it  has  taken  a step  forward  in  the  march  of  progress  which  puts 
it  well  in  advance  in  its  own  line  of  trade.  Its  handsome  building 
on  Tenth  and  Sansoni  streets,  Philadelphia,  is  fitted  out  in  the 
most  complete  fashion  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  business, 
and  it  attraets  great  admiration.  Martin  Maloney,  as  President  of 
the  company,  unites  in  his  individual  capacity  all  the  qualities 
which  are  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  success.  He  is  enter- 
prising, studious,  energetic  and  thoroughly  ambitious,  while  he  is 
also  fully  wide-awake  to  all  the  possibilities  presented  in  a con- 
tinually progressing  community.  In  the  administration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company’s  affairs,  Mr. 
Maloney,  as  President,  has  exercised  his  remarkable  business  judg- 
ment and  his  technical  knowledge  to  their  fullest  scope,  and  the 
success  of  the  corporation  is  largely  due  to  him.  In  private  life 
Mr.  Maloney  is  popular  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  business  affairs,  and  the  same  qualities  which  mark 
the  conduct  of  his  many  enterprises  endear  him  to  his  friends  and 
make  him  a recognized  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  community. 

He  was  married  December  31,  1868,  to  Margaret  A.  Hewitt- 
son.  Three  children  have  blessed  the  union,  Margaret  F.,  Kitty, 
and  Helen.  Mr.  Maloney  is  interested  in  a number  of  manufac- 
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turing,  electric  ligHt,  water  and  gas  companies  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  this  branch  of  public  improvement  he  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  country.  His  identification  with 
such  enterprises  has  been  a great  factor  in  their  development.  He 
is  a Director,  at  present,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works,  Penn- 
sylvania Globe  Gas  Light  Company,  United  States  Electric 
Lighting  Company,  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  and  the 
Maloney  Oil  and  Manufacturing  Company.  His  chief  interest, 
however,  is  centered  in  the  Pennsylvania  Heat,  Light  and  Power 
Company.  Mr.  Maloney  is  also  interested  in  the  Siemens  and 
Halske  Company  of  America,  and  all  through  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, wherever  there  is  room  for  enterprise  and  where  the 
opportunity  is  offered  for  development  Mr.  Maloney  is  known  as 
a promoter.  Few  men  in  Pennsylvania  can  point  to  a more  active 
and  honorable  career  than  he,  and  few  have  won  a more  lasting 


success. 


The  Tisabrandl  TrtifCo  Pfii/c. 


)M  tlie  digging  of  tlie  ore  to  the  completion  of 
the  article  into  which  the  metal  is  wrought,  Penn- 
sylvania has  long  been  foremost  in  the  iron  trade. 
The  miners,  the  smelters  and  the  founders  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Keystone  State  a world-wide 
fame,  but  in  this  development  of  what  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Pennsylvania’s  resources,  the  seller,  the  man  who  has 
scattered  the  products  of  factory  and  forge  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  deserves  an  ample  recognition,  for  it  is  his  capable  work, 
his  keen  knowledge  of  trade  requirements,  his  enterprising  efforts 
that  have  made  possible  the  immense  traffic  that  has  been  built 
up.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  the  great  distributing 
point  for  the  products  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  agents 
and  brokers  engaged  in  placing  the  products  of  Pennsylvania’s 
manufacturers  have  occupied  prominent  places  in  the  city’s  com- 
mercial circles.  In  the  wholesale  iron  trade,  few  names  are  better 
known  than  that  of  John  Maneely,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  city’s  mer- 
cantile life.  His  whole  energies  have  been  thrown  into  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  long  occupied  an  important  position  among  the 
city’s  merchants. 

John  Maneely  is  a native  of  Ireland,  bom  in  1836.  He  is 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Erin  who  have  left  a land  where  oppor- 
tunities are  few  and  advancement  is  slow,  and  have  sought  and 
found  the  fickle  goddess  of  fortune  in  foreign  lands.  Mr.  Maneely 
acquired  a substantial  education  in  the  national  schools  of  Ireland, 
in  which  he  displayed  such  eminent  ability  and  acquired  such  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  studies  of  his  course,  that  he  was  able  to 
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obtain  a place,  at  once,  as  a teacher  in  the  schools.  He  did  not 
remain  in  this  position  long,  however,  but  turned  his  eyes  to  that 
land  where  so  many  of  his  countrymen  had  settled.  Accordingly 
he  came  to  America  and  secured  employment  at  his  old  profession 
of  pedagogy,  teaching  a public  school  in  Berks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  October,  1859,  he  entered  the  employment  of  Seyfert, 
McManus  & Company,  and  remained  connected  with  them  until 
May,  1877.  His  entrance  into  the  business  world  on  his  own 
account  was  in  May,  1877,  when  he  established  himself  at  his 
present  location.  Nos.  309-1 1-13  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  then,  as  now,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  boiler 
tubes,  brass  and  iron  valves  and  cocks,  wrought,  cast  and  malle- 
able iron  fittings.  He  handles,  and  has  handled  exclusively  the 
wrought  iron  piping  manufactured  by  A.  M.  Byers  & Company, 
and  the  malleable  iron  fittings  and  sundry  other  goods  of  a similar 
nature  made  by  Thomas  Devlin  & Company,  of  this  city.  In  both 
of  these  cases  Mr.  Maneely  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  manufacturers. 
His  business  has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  use  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  as  a 
basis  of  supplies,  and  ships  carload  lots  of  his  goods  all  over  the 
country,  his  trade  being  general  and  not  confined  to  the  local 
market.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Mr.  Maneely’s  suc- 
cess is  the  fact  that  his  business  has  grown  solely  upon  its  merits, 
and  that  so  far  he  has  never  employed  a salesman.  He  has  many 
customers  with  him  to-day  who  began  to  deal  with  him  the  first 
month  that  he  began  business  on  his  own  account — a tacit  but 
powerful  commendation  of  his  commercial  character. 

Mr.  Maneely  came  from  a people  of  strong  constitution  and 
long  life.  It  was  during  his  career  as  a teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ireland  that  he  acquired  those  habits  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  all  commercial  transactions  that  have  ever  since 
been  characteristic  features  of  his  business  endeavors  and  which 
have  brought  him  such  success. 

Mr.  Maneely  has  taken  no  active  part  in  any  interests  outside 
of  the  strict  line  of  his  business,  the  only  office  which  he  has  ever 
held  being  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Manufac- 
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turers’  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
father  of  twelve  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living. 

In  the  commercial  circles  of  the  Quaker  City,  few  merchants 
have  won  wider  success  than  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
Coming  to  this  country  when  but  a young  man,  he  has,  by  his 
determined  and  aggressive  character  and  his  strict  business  integ- 
rity, conquered  respect  and  won  recognition,  and  with  heart  un- 
daunted by  temporary  troubles,  has  pushed  forward  with  energy 
and  success. 


II. — 21 


JJRING  tlie  past  score  of  years  tiie  industry  of  paper 
making  lias  been  greatly  extended  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  of  the  most  prominent  concerns  in 
this  trade  is  the  William  Mann  Company,  wbicb 
was  incorporated  in  April,  1888.  The  house  was 
founded,  in  1848,  by  William  Mann.  His  son,  Joseph  H.  Mann, 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  now  President  of  the  company, 
and  in  this  office  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  many 
notable  improvements  in  the  manufacturing  of  paper.  Not  only 
as  a representative  manufacturer  is  Mr.  Mann  prominent,  but  as 
a business  man  of  great  integrity  and  high  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. The  affairs  of  Philadelphia  are  of  much  interest  to  him 
and  his  participation  in  the  management  of  municipal  matters  has 
marked  him  as  a public  spirited  citizen. 

Joseph  H.  Mann  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1841, 
his  father  being  William  Mann.  When  Joseph  was  six  years  of 
age  he  removed,  with  his  father’s  family,  to  Philadelphia,  in  which 
city  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
here  for  eight  years,  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
business  of  his  father’s  establishment,  he  entered  his  employ  in  a 
modest  position.  The  William  Mann  Company  was  founded  in 
1848,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  paper 
manufacturing,  blank  book,  stationery  and  printing  industries. 
When  Joseph  H.  Mann  commenced  at  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  the  business  was  a very  moderate  oue,  but  as  he  advanced 
in  the  establishment  in  various  managerial  positions,  he  intro- 
duced such  improvements  that  the  business  the  firm  was  then 
transacting  was  considerably  increased,  and  Mr.  Mann’s  ability  as 
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an  executive  amply  demonstrated.  In  1881  William  Mann  died, 
and  tlie  sons,  Joseph  H.,  Charles  H.  and  Benjamin  Mann,  partici- 
pated in  the  management  as  executors,  Joseph  H.  Mann  having 
been  manager  of  his  father’s  business  many  years  before  his  death. 
He  had  reached  this  post  by  his  own  actual  merit  and  was 
entirely  fitted  to  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  establishment  in 
every  detail.  In  April,  1888,  the  firm  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  William  Mann  Company,  Joseph  H.  Mann  becoming 
the  President. 

In  less  than  ten  years  which  have  passed  since  that  time 
Mr.  Mann  has  succeeded  in  extending  the  operations  of  his  com- 
pany in  such  a degree  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  in  the  United  States,  while  its  establishment  is  complete 
in  every  particular.  The  productions  of  the  William  Mann  Com- 
pany are  largely  used  by  mercantile  and  manufacturing  concerns, 
financial  and  railway  corporations  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad  as  well,  some  of  the  products  going  as  far  away  as  Japan 
and  India.  Year  after  year  the  business  has  grown  until  it  has 
been  necessary  to  operate  three  large  buildings  to  successfully 
meet  the  demand.  Besides  the  spacious  five-story  building  at  529 
Market  Street,  occupied  as  salesrooms  and  warehouse,  the  printing 
and  blank  book  factory  is  established  in  the  large  eight-story 
structure  at  Fifth  and  Commerce  streets,  recently  erected  and  both 
of  modern  construction,  with  all  the  latest  improved  machinery,  the 
company  owns  and  operates  a paper  mill  at  Lambert ville.  New 
Jersey.  The  Philadelphia  structures  are  completely  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  the  plant  at  Lambertville  covers  more  than  two 
acres,  and  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  machinery  and  appliances. 
There  superior  grades  of  copying  paper  are  manufactured  by  the 
Mann  Company,  the  output  aggregating  1,500,000  pounds  annually. 
The  company,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mann,  has  made  a 
specialty  of  copying  papers  and  railroad  copying  books,  known 
throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  the  output  embraces  the 
best  class  of  mercantile,  bank  and  corporation  printing  and  blank 
books. 

The  prominence  of  this  well  known  commercial  and  manufactur- 
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ing  house  is  largely  attributable  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  its 
President,  who  labors  earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  organization. 
In  the  commercial  life  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Mann  is  a prominent 
figure,  not  alone  as  President  of  such  a representative  manufac- 
turing company,  but  is  identified  with  several  of  the  leading  trade 
and  business  organizations  and  leagues.  Mr.  Mann  is  a Director 
of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  service  to  his  city.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Union  League,  and  in 
both  social  and  business  circles  is  known  and  admired  for  his 
progressive  tendencies  and  his  thoroughness.  Mr.  Mann  was 
married,  thirty-six  years  ago,  to  Miss  Comly.  They  have  three 
danghters  living,  all  of  them  married,  and  they  have  four  grand- 
children, all  boys.  His  one  son,  William,  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  the  formation  of  the  commission  to  take  charge  of 
the  interests  of  Philadelphia  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Kxposi- 
tion,  the  heads  of  several  of  the  leading  concerns  of  the  city  were 
appropriately  selected,  and  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
paper  manufacturing  and  stationery  industry. 


* 
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TUDY  and  work.  Those  are  the  words  which  sym- 
bolize the  whole  life  of  Professor  William  Dennis 
Marks,  President  of  the  American  Electrical  Meter 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  a scientist  of  inter- 
national reputation.  He  is  a man  who,  as  he  him- 
self puts  it,  knew  but  little  boyhood;  whose  mind  has  ever  been 
at  work  with  mighty  problems  in  dynamics,  with  the  wonders  of 
the  powers  of  steam  and  electricity ; and  while  there  has  been 
little  of  the  glamour  of  romanticism,  as  it  is  generally  known,  in 
his  life,  there  has  been  the  nobler  poetry  of 

“The  heart  that  longeth  ever  nor  will  look  on  the  deed  that  is  won.’’ 

William  Dennis  Marks  was  bom  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
February  26,  1849,  father  having  been  Dennis  Marks,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  was  of  French  descent,  and  his  mother,  Amira  Bacon, 
of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  whose  ancestry  was  English.  His 
childhood  was  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  and,  in 
1866,  he  went  to  school  in  New  Haven,  working  during  the 
summer  as  an  apprentice  in  the  New  Haven  Steam  Engine  Works. 
From  his  earliest  reasoning  days.  Professor  Marks  gave  every 
evidence  of  possessing  a mind  of  a decidedly  scientific  turn.  In 
1867  he  entered  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  where  he 
received  the  education  which  so  successfully  started  him  on  his 
journey  of  life.  In  1871  he  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  School 
wnth  honors,  obtaining  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineer.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  he  spent 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  making  a special  study  of 
stone  bridges  and  arches,  though  he  never  afterward  built  any. 
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In  1872  He  obtained  a position  on  tHe  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad 
as  assistant  to  the  Engineer,  and,  in  1873,  He  worked  as  transit 
man  on  tHe  Escanaba  and  Menominee  brancH  of  tHe  CHicago  and 
NortHwestern  Railroad.  THe  same  year  He  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing tHe  Laclede  Gas  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  serving  also  as  confi- 
, dential  bookkeeper  for  tHe  contracting  syndicate.  A year  later  He 
engaged  in  business  for  Himself  as  part  owner  of  some  small  sHops 
in  Tennessee,  wHere  He  built  blast  furnaces,  repaired  locomotives 
and  engines  for  cotton  gins,  river  boats  and  rolling  mills.  On 
account  of  tHe  depression  in  iron,  tHe  business  died  out,  and  tHe 
Hustling  young  engineer  started  out  for  otHer  fields.  His  scien- 
tific education  Here  came  in  good  stead,  for,  in  1876,  He  was  made 
Instructor  in  MecHanical  Engineering  in  LeHigH  University,  and, 
in  1877,  advanced  on  to  a similar  post  in  tHe  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. During  tHe  summer  of  tHis  year  He  made  a survey  of 
Montank  for  A.  W.  Benson.  In  1878  He  was  made  WHitney 
Professor  of  Dynamical  Engineering  in  tHe  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  during  vacation  made  surveys  or  did  any  sort  of  engi- 
neering work  He  could  obtain.  At  tHis  time  Professor  Marks 
began  His  most  serious  special  studies  in  electricity. 

In  a period  of  twenty-four  years  He  was  never  occupied  witH 
anytHing  but  engineering  or  sometHing  appertaining  to  it,  and 
every  year  showed  progress.  He  advanced  step  by  step,  always 
learning,  always  bettering  Himself.  His  greatest  step  until  1884 
was  taken  in  that  year,  wHen  He  was  made  Superintendent  of  tHe 
great  International  Electrical  ExHibition,  retaining  His  professorship 
on  leave  from  the  University.  In  1887  practical  knowledge 
was  put  to  good  use  by  His  appointment  to  the  important  position 
of  Supervising  Engineer  of  the  Edison  Company  of  Philadelphia 
and  General  Manager,  on  leave  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  years  later  He  was  made  Engineer-in-CHief  of  the 
Edison  General  Company,  of  New  York,  returning  to  Philadelphia 
in  1890.  He  became  President  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany in  1892,  and  Here  His  business  tact  and  judgment  as  well  as 
His  scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill  came  into  play.  WHen 
Professor  Marks  took  the  Helm  of  the  Company  it  was  non- 
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dividend  paying  and  had  been  so  for  four  years.  But  bis  superior 
tact  brought  it  forward  in  such  a way  that  for  the  four  years 
following,  or,  until  1896,  it  paid  the  stockholders  a dividend  of 
seventeen  per  cent,  per  annum  and  sold  fifty  per  cent,  above  par. 
In  1896  Professor  Marks  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  American 
Hlectric  Meter  Company,  which  office  he  now  holds. 

In  1885  Professor  Marks  was  made  an  Honorary  Life  Member 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  distinguished  services  as  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  on  making  experimental  determina- 
tions in  electricity  and  magnetism  for  the  Institute,  which  still 
remains  unapproached  for  thoroughness  and  extent,  and  which  are 
used  as  standards.  He  is  a member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and,  what  to  him  is  the  highest  honor  of  all,  he  has  become  a 
close  friend  of  Thomas  A,  Edison,  the  prince  of  electricians. 

In  1874  Professor  Marks  was  married  to  Jeannette  Holmes 
Calwell,  of  Tennessee,  who  died  in  1894.  Two  daughters  were 
the  result  of  this  union — Augusta  and  Mabel  Marks.  Scientific 
research  is  Professor  Marks’  leisure  occupation,  and  among  the 
results  of  these  are  such  publications  as  “ The  Relative  Propor- 
tions of  the  Steam  Engine,”  a standard  in  which  the  thermo- 
dynamic theory  of  the  steam  engine  is  practically  completed  by 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  law  of  condensation  of  steam 
in  cylinders.  Besides  this,  he  has  written  many  papers  on 
mechanical  subjects  and  electricity,  and  the  “ Appendix  on  Elec- 
tricity,” for  the  American  reprint  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


N tlie  days  when  the  common  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania  had  not  attained  its  present  state 
of  perfection,  the  country  schoolmaster  was  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  bringing  about 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Not 
only  was  it  his  office  to  train  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations, 
but,  in  many  instances,  while  so  doing,  he  was  developing  in  him- 
self talents  and  traits  of  character  which  were  destined,  in  years 
to  come,  to  place  him  in  a position  allowing  wider  scope  for  the 
range  of  his  abilities.  Both  as  scholar  and  teacher,  William  A. 
Marr,  who  is  now  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  has  demonstrated  his  worth 
and  capability.  He  worked  his  way  through  school  and  college, 
and,  when  he  had  once  decided  to  enter  the  profession  of  law,  he 
taught  school  that  he  might  pay  his  way  while  studying  for  the 
Bar. 

William  A.  Marr,  of  Ashland,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  of  parents  who  were  among  the  best 
known  people  in  that  section  of  the  State.  His  father  was  Phineas 
B.,  and  his  mother  Mary  G.  Marr.  His  paternal  ancestry  was 
Scotch,  and  that  branch  of  the  family  had  given  to  the  community 
some  of  its  sturdiest  and  brainiest  men.  From  his  mother’s  peo- 
ple Mr.  Marr  inherited  north  of  Ireland  blood  and  brawn,  and  the 
combination  of  qualities  with  which  he  was  thus  endowed  fitted 
him  for  the  severest  battles  of  life.  From  his  earliest  days  he 
displayed  a determination  to  succeed,  and  he  let  pass  no  legitimate 
opportunity  to  make  himself  a worthy  son  of  worthy  parents.  He 
attended  the  common  school,  and,  after  receiving  a fundamental 
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education  here,  went  to  the  Lewisburg  University,  now  known  as 
Bucknell,  graduating  in  i860.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
Mr.  Marr  taught  school  that  he  might  lay  by  sufficient  means  to 
enable  him  to  successfully  prosecute  those  studies  upon  which  he 
had  determined.  He  had  a natural  liking  for  the  profession  of 
law,  and,  at  an  early  age,  he  determined  to  apply  himself  most 
studiously  in  that  direction.  After  he  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Lewisburg,  although  possessed  of  a splendid  educa- 
tion, he  did  not  feel,  for  financial  reasons,  as  though  he  was  yet 
able  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  Consequently  he  went  to  Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  where  he  taught  school  for  three  years,  study- 
ing in  the  meantime  in  the  law  offices  of  George  A.  Miller,  of 
Lewisburg.  By  1865  he  had  completed  his  studies  and  had  also 
laid  by  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at 
Ashland,  Schuylkill  Couuty,  Pennsylvania,  and  opened  a law 
office  there.  He  speedily  acquired  quite  a reputation,  and,  as  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  business  methods  and  commercial 
affairs,  he  was  made  the  attorney  for  a number  of  banks  and 
similar  institutions.  Eventually  he  was  made  Director  of  a num- 
ber of  these  banks,  and  before  long  his  application  and  close 
attention  to  business  and  the  duties  of  his  profession  established 
him  upon  a basis  of  permanent  prosperity.  Mr.  Marr  is  now  a 
Director  in  and  attorney  for  the  Citizens’  National  Bank,  of  Ash- 
land, and  he  has  been  connected,  in  various  capacities,  with  sev- 
eral other  enterprises. 

Such  abilities  as  Mr.  Marr  possessed  could  not  long  allow  of 
his  being  overlooked  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Keystone  State, 
and  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  his  party  called  upon 
him  for  service.  He  has  always  been  an  active  Democrat,  and  his 
eloquence  has,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  been  used  to  advance 
the  party’s  interests.  More  important  than  this  have  been  his 
offices  in  behalf  of  Democracy  as  Chairman  of  a number  of 
important  committees  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  However,  Mr. 
Marr  has  had  no  ambition  whatever  to  shine  as  a leader  in  poli- 
tics, but  he  has  rather  refrained  from  accepting  such  honors  as 
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his  admirers  have  from  time  to  time  wished  to  bestow  upon  him. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  been  elected  and  served  as  Delegate 
to  many  State  conventions,  in  the  snccessful  conduct  of  which 
he  has  invariably  been  an  important  and  able  factor.  He  repre- 
sented the  Democracy  of  his  District  at  the  National  conventions 
in  1888  and  1896.  Mr.  Marr  has  three  times  been  Chairman  of 
the  Schuylkill  County  Democratic  Committee,  although  he  has 
always  been  elected  against  his  wishes.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
elected  he  has  uniformly  given  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him 
his  most  careful  and  conscientious  attention. 

Mr.  Marr  has  never  been  married,  although  he  is  socially  as 
well  as  politically  in  high  favor.  His  large  law  practice  occupies 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  and  his  identification  with 
one  of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  his  city  also  calls  for 
considerable  attention.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
people  of  Schuylkill  County  is  probably  the  greatest  tribute  which 
can  be  paid  to  the  character  of  this  thoroughly  progressive  Penn- 
sylvanian. 


..Ililll'l' 


HE  great  Flour  Mills  of  tlie  Marshall-Kennedy  Mill- 
ing Company,  of  Pittsburg,  were  among  tbe  first 
enterprises  of  tbe  kind  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  they  are  now  among  the  leading  in 
the  country.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Archi- 
bald M.  Marshall,  was  the  organizer  of  this  concern  in  1865,  and 
through  his  progressive  business  methods  and  honorable  course  of 
life  he  rose  to  a position  of  prominence  in  the  Commonwealth,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  being  rated  as  worth  $2,000,000. 

Archibald  M.  Marshall  was  born  in  Newton,  Limavady, 
Ireland,  February  7,  1814.  His  parents  were  James  M.  and  Jean 
Peebles  Marshall,  who  resided  in  Newton,  and  were  among  the 
best  known  people  in  Limavady  District.  When  he  was  quite  a 
lad  his  parents  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  along  with  many  others  of  the  same  class.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Butler  County  public  schools,  where  he  received 
the  foundation  for  a more  thorough  education.  Rev.  John  Dickey, 
of  Pittsburg,  acted  later  on  in  the  capacity  of  educator  of  the 
young  man.  When  he  left  school  he  worked  as  a boy  in  his 
brother  James’  grocery  store  in  Allegheny  until  1838,  when,  hav- 
ing acquired  a thorough  understanding  of  the  trade,  he  opened  a 
similar  establishment  for  himself.  He  attained  great  success  in 
his  business  venture  and  afterwards  conducted  a large  grocery  on 
Federal  Street,  Allegheny.  Within  a short  space  of  time  he 
became  one  of  the  best  known  business  men  in  the  city  of  Alle- 
gheny, and,  branching  out  into  larger  fields,  he  went  into  the  dry- 
goods  business,  establishing  a large  store  also  on  Federal  Street. 
He  met  with  great  success  in  this,  and  before  long  had  a thriv- 
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ing  business.  He  enjoyed  a personal  acquaintance  with  nearly 
every  person  living  north  of  the  Allegheny  River,  extending  out 
to  the  town  of  Butler.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a natural  business  man 
and  of  a most  enterprising  spirit,  and  his  methods  were  always 
in  advance  of  the  times.  Consequently  he  became  identified  with 
the  chief  interests  of  his  city  to  a great  extent,  and  was  counted 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited  busiuess  men  in  the  place.  Not- 
withstanding his  success  up  to  that  time,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  1856, 
decided  to  enter  the  manufacturing  field,  and  accordingly  estab- 
lished a flouring  plant  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  successful  maintenance  of  it.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
Pennsylvania.  Every  known  improvement  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Marshall  as  rapidly  as  its  practicability  was  demonstrated,  with 
the  result  that  his  flouring  mills  attracted  general  notice. 

As  President  of  the  Marshall-Kennedy  Milling  Company  of 
Pittsburg,  Mr.  Marshall  up  until  the  time  of  his  death,  April  28, 
1897,  was  widely  known  in  the  business  world.  Although  he 
gave  the  largest  part  of  his  time  to  the  development  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  yet  found  time  to  identify  himself  with  several  other 
important  organizations.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Pittsburg  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  was  a Director 
therein  until  it  was  merged  into  a branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  system.  Mr.  Marshall’s  excellent  administrative 
ability  was  a large  factor  in  the  success  of  this  road.  In  Alle- 
gheny he  occupied  an  honorable  standing  as  one  of  its  best  and 
most  progressive  citizens.  He  was  a Director  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  and  a Director  of  the  Dollar  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  interest  in  the  common  cause  of  humanity  led 
him  many  times  to  take  a leading  part  in  movements  looking 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  was 
active  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  several  charitable 
institutions,  and  wherever  his  services  were  needed  in  work  of  a 
benevolent  nature,  they  were  always  gladly  tendered.  He  was 
President  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
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and  under  his  management  the  affairs  of  this  famous  establish- 
ment were  conducted  on  a most  successful  scale.  Mr.  Marshall 
never  had  any  fancy  for  public  office,  and,  in  fact,  steadily  refused 
all  offers  of  advancement  in  this  direction.  He  served,  however, 
as  Councilman  from  the  First  Ward  of  the  city  of  Allegheny, 
and  while  in  that  office  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  ability 
made  itself  felt.  Mr.  Marshall  all  his  life  was  an  earnest  church 
and  Sunday-school  worker,  taking  a great  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  dissemination  of  religion.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Covenanter  Church  until  he  was  married,  when  he 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  latter  he  was  a Ruling 
Elder  for  thirty  years  and  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  Presbytery.  He  founded  and  established  many  Sunday- 
schools,  always  retaining  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  such  organ- 
izations after  his  initial  work  had  been  successfully  completed. 
In  addition  to  this  he  helped  to  inaugurate  many  churches.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Allegheny  City  parks,  and  was  for  years  the  guiding  Director 
among  those  who  turned  the  old  Public  Commons,  about  1868, 
then  a dumping  ground  for  ashes,  into  the  beautiful  parks  at 
present  existing.  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  foremost  botanists 
of  the  State,  and  his  knowledge  in  this  line  was  invaluable  to  the 
city  in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
for  the  parks.  He  was  one  of  those  private  citizens  who,  in  1893, 
purchased  the  present  Riverview  Park,  containing  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  acres,  and  presented  it  to  the  city. 

In  1845  Marshall  was  married  to  Mary  J.  Bell.  Five 
children  were  the  result  of  this  union,  three  of  whom  died  in 
their  early  years.  The  two  remaining  are  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 
and  Mrs.  Harmar  D.  Denny. 


office  of  General  Superintendent  of  tlie  House  of 
Correction  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  exercises  a direct  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  good  government  of  the  people  in  general  and 
the  management  and  control  of  the  vicious  classes 
in  particular.  To  hold  such  a post,  a man  must  be  specially- 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  severally  combine  to  make 
a strong  mind,  a sturdy  will  and  a steadfast  faithfulness.  Edwin 
A.  Merrick  has  all  of  these,  and  is  a Philadelphian  whose  career 
and  character  are  in  every  sense  praiseworthy. 

Edwin  A.  Merrick  was  born  February  15,  1829,  in  the  old 
District  of  Southwark,  and  resided  within  its  boundaries  for 
upwards  of  forty-eight  years.  He  is  the  son  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander P.  and  Ann  Merrick,  Captain  Merrick  contracted  the 
yellow  fever  and  died  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  leaving  the  son  father- 
less when  he  was  two  years  old.  Edwin  A.  Merrick’s  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Bickham,  lived  to  be  eighty-nine  years 
old.  The  Bickhams  were  Quakers,  but,  early  in  life,  she  embraced 
the  religious  teachings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  son  received  his  early  training  and  the  mould- 
ing of  his  character.  His  first  educational  training  he  received  as 
a student  in  the  Ringgold  Public  School,  from  there  entering  the 
Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  He  graduated  at  the  closing 
of  a two  years’  term  in  order  to  enter  early  upon  life’s  sterner 
duties. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Edwin  A.  Merrick  obtained  employ- 
ment in  a dry-goods  commission  house,  a business  conducted  by 
Cyrus  Hillborn,  in  Church  Allejq  and  remained  there  until  he 
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readied  maniiood,  after  wHcli  lie  accepted  a position  as  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  A.  & R.  See.  He  remained  with  this  firm 
a number  of  years  and  continued  with  them  after  they  became 
the  owners  and  publishers  of  Graham'^s  Monthly  Magazine^  and 
until  they  disposed  of  their  ownership  to  McLaughlin  Brothers, 
with  whom  he  was  employed  for  a short  period  before  entering 
business  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Merrick  has  been  connected 
with  three  of  Philadelphia’s  banking  institutions  in  the  capacity 
of  Director,  and  is  a senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Southwark  National  Bank.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Union  Republican  Party  and  elected  to  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court.  In  1876  he  was  elected,  by  the 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Employment  and  Reforma- 
tion. In  this  important  institution  he  has  ever  since  found  his 
leading  interests,  and  from  that  time  dates  a career  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Philadelphia. 

In  1877  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Correction, 
Employment  and  Reformation,  desirous  of  correcting  abuses  and 
the  defective  discipline  at  that  time  existing  in  the  institution, 
and  impressed  with  Mr.  Merrick’s  peculiar  characteristics  and 
adaptation  for  such  a service,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  a 
position  specially  created  with  power  conferred,  under  rules  unan- 
imously adopted  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  objects  specified. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Merrick  entered  upon  his  duties,  the  desired 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution’s  affairs  became 
apparent  and  discipline  has  been  always  since  maintained. 

In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Merrick  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  serving  the  Republican  party  and  his  friends  in  ward, 
city  and  State  executive  committees  and  nominating  conventions 
for  several  years.  He  was  instrumental,  whilst  a member  of  the 
City  Committee,  in  having  a convention  called  to  revise  the  rules, 
and  create  division  organizations.  He  was  a leading  spirit  in 
working  to  consolidate  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to  the 
Democracy,  and  was  a member  of  one  of  the  three  conventions 
assembled,  viz. : Native  American,  Republican  and  People’s.  These 
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each  nominated  tlie  same  ticket,  headed  by  Alexander  Henry  for 
Mayor.  Mr.  Merrick  was  a member  of  the  City  Committee  during 
this  campaign,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city’s 
political  history. 

On  February  22,  1854,  Mr.  Merrick  married  Susan  Crowell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Crowell,  attorney  at  law.  He  is 
the  father  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters : Ida  A.,  Emily  J., 
Howard,  Lincoln  and  Herbert  Garfield,  the  two  latter  bearing  the 
names  of  the  assassinated  Presidents. 
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O workers  in  tke  journalistic  field  have  been  more 
uniformly  successful  than  those  who  have  entered 
the  newspaper  world  by  the  pathway  that  leads 
through  the  law.  There  seems  to  be  something 
in  the  keen  analysis  of  legal  cases  that  a success- 
ful lawyer  must  make  before  he  will  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
of  its  merits,  and  the  thorough  marshaling  of  all  the  facts  that 
might  affect  the  question  at  issue,  of  especial  value  to  the  editor 
of  a newspaper.  The  grave  study  from  every  viewpoint,  the  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  his  opponent’s  strong  points  and  the 
gathering  of  facts  and  the  devising  of  arguments  with  which  to 
undermine  opposition,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  him,  since  his 
opinions,  once  expressed  in  print,  are  almost  irrevocably  spread 
broadcast.  Having  had  the  benefits  of  such  a training,  it  naturally 
followed  that  upon  becoming  successful  at  the  Bar,  Benjamin  F. 
Meyers,  of  Harrisburg,  should  also  have  achieved  a notable  repu- 
tation as  a journalist.  With  such  excellent  preparation,  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  both  as  a statesman  and  lawmaker  and  as  an 
energetic  and  successful  business  man,  followed  almost  as  a matter 
of  course. 

Benjamin  F.  Meyers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
near  New  Centreville,  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th 
day  of  Jnly,  1833.  He  was  the  son  of  Michael  D.  and  Sarah 
Meyers,  and  his  ancestry  is  German  in  almost  unbroken  strain. 
However,  the  father  of  his  father’s  mother,  whose  name  was  Dickey, 
was  from  sturdy  north  of  Ireland  stock.  His  mother’s  family  was 
originally  from  the  vine-covered  hills  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Mr. 
Meyers’  ancestors,  however,  have  been  in  this  country  since  the 
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Colonial  days,  one  progenitor,  Jacob  Meyers,  having  served  bis 
country  as  a soldier  through  the  struggle  that  gained  for  the 
Colonies  independence  and  a place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

His  early  training  was  received  in  the  common  schools  near 
his  childhood’s  home,  and  as  he  displayed  marked  aptitude  and 
even  at  that  age  gave  promise  of  a studious  nature,  he  was  entered 
in  the  Somerset  Academy.  Here,  too  young  Meyers  showed  such 
application  to  his  books  that  upon  the  completion  of  his  course, 
he  continued  his  studies  at  Jefferson  College.  On  leaving  his 
Alma  Mater  he  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  study  of  law  and 
in  November,  1855,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Somerset.  Having 
practiced  law  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Weyand  & Meyers  with 
considerable  success,  two  years  later  he  concluded  to  abandon  his 
profession  for  that  of  j'ournalism,  becoming  editor  of  the  Bedford 
Gazette  in  1857.  This  j'ournal  was  successfully  conducted,  first  by 
Meyers  & Bedford  and  later  by  Meyers  & Mengel,  for  eleven  years, 
Mr.  Meyers  in  all  this  time  acquiring  an  enviable  reputation  for 
clear  and  concise  editorial  work  and  thorough  business  manage- 
ment. In  1868  he  entered  the  firm  of  Meyers,  Brown  & Moore, 
publishers  and  proprietors  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot^  where  his 
forceful  work,  his  keen  insight  into  political  affairs,  the  comprehen- 
siveness born  of  his  legal  training,  his  genial  personality  and, 
withal,  his  sterling  integrity,  soon  made  him  a power  in  central 
Pennsylvania  journalism.  In  1891  he  retired  from  the  Patriot^  and 
he  has  since  been  the  proprietor  of  the  Star-Independent^  as  well  as 
its  editor-in-chief.  The  Star-Indepe7ident  is  a daily  afternoon  paper, 
and  it,  too,  by  the  aid  of  those  qualities  that  had  already  won  him 
distinction,  he  rapidly  placed  in  the  front  rank. 

Of  legal  and  journalistic  training,  his  mind  naturally  turned 
to  political  affairs,  and  his  personal  popularity  soon  opened  up  for 
him  a career  as  a lawmaker.  In  1864  went  from  Bedford 

County  to  the  State  Legislature.  From  1870  until  1873  he  repre- 
sented his  District  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  legislative  halls  he  became  State  Printer, 
which  position  he  held  from  1874  to  1877.  He  was  Postmaster  of 
Harrisburg  from  1887  to  1892,  and  has  been  twice  the  Delegate-at- 
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Large  and  frequently  District  Delegate  to  tlie  Democratic  National 
Convention,  as  well  as  Delegate  to  almost  every  Democratic  State 
Convention  held  in  recent  years.  Among  the  many  honors  that 
have  come  to  him  Mr.  Meyers  esteems  not  the  least  the  confidence 
his  fellow  newspaper  workers  showed  in  him  when,  in  1875^  they 
elected  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  Editorial  Association, 
and  re-elected  him  in  1876.  Besides  his  journalistic  and  publish- 
ing interests,  Mr.  Meyers  is  prominently  known  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  enterprising  business  men  in  the  State,  his  especial 
forte  being  the  electric  railway  business.  He  has  served  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Harrisburg  Traction  Company;  President  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Company;  the  South 
Harrisburg  Chain  Works;  the  Brelsford  Packing  Company  of  Harris- 
burg; the  Riverton  Water  Company,  and  is  a Director  in  the  Clover- 
dale  Lithia  Water  Company  and  the  Harrisburg  and  Mechanicsburg 
Street  Railway  Company.  In  1896  he  was  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Street  Railway  Association.  He  was  married  to  Susan  C. 
Koontz,  April  4,  1854.  Their  children  are  Rosa  S.,  now  the  wife  of 
Ellis  L.  Mumma;  Edwin  K.,  Henry  S.,  Susan  Irene,  who  married 
B.  F.  Africa,  of  Huntingdon,  and  William  K.  Meyers.  Mr.  Meyers 
at  present,  aside  from  his  intense  interest  in  public  affairs,  devotes 
almost  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to  his  afternoon  news- 
paper and  to  his  interests  in  the  electric  railway,  which  system,  his 
foresight  early  led  him  to  perceive,  was  destined  to  become  the 
general  method  of  local  transportation.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  unpublished  poems,  including  a translation  of  the  Sap- 
phic odes  of  Horace,  in  imitation  of  the  Sapphic  and  Adonic  metre, 
and  numerous  translations  from  the  German  of  Goethe  and  Uhland 
and  from  the  Pennsylvania  German  of  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh. 


tlie  vast  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  prominence 
and  progressiveness  whicli  have  made  it  famous 
throughout  the  world  are  characteristics  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  of  its  sons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  development  of  its  resources,  or 
who  are  identified  with  its  industrial  facilities.  There  are  many 
of  its  citizens  who  have  reached  fame  by  other  lines  just  as  direct, 
although  more  favored  with  the  romantic.  John  D.  Mishler,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  well  known  throughout  the  State 
and  the  entire  country  in  his  profession,  particularly  in  its 
eastern  division,  for  his  creative  spirit,  his  liberality,  and  the 
original  qualities  of  his  mind;  and  these,  no  less  than  the  fact 
that  he  has  made  an  enviable  reputation  for  himself  and  built  up 
a splendid  competence  with  practically  nothing  to  start  on  save 
the  gifts  which  nature  gave  him,  have  tended  to  make  him  a 
truly  representative  Pennsylvanian. 

John  D.  Mishler  was  born  at  Newmanstown,  Lebanon 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  28,  1847.  1848,  his  parents, 

Joseph  Mishler  and  wife,  who  was  Rebecca  Zimmerman,  of  old 
Pennsylvanian  stock,  moved  to  Reading,  taking  their  son  with 
them.  After  receiving  an  ordinary  education  in  the  pay  schools 
of  the  city,  he  entered  the  services  of  the  then  leading  dry-goods 
house  of  John  S.  Pearson  & Company  in  1864,  as  package  boy, 
at  a salary  of  ^75  per  year.  In  this  position  he  carried  or  deliv- 
ered on  a wheelbarrow  to  residences  all  the  goods  sold  by  the 
firm,  and  such  was  the  ambition  which  characterized  him,  even  at 
that  early  age,  that  between  times  he  sold  over  $15,000  worth  of 
dry-goods  during  the  first  year,  and  the  firm  increased  his  salary 
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to  $100.  Being  desirous  of  increasing  his  fund  of  knowledge, 
especially  in  liis  own  line  of  business,  he  sailed  for  Burope  on  May 
4,  1867,  making  a four  months’  tour.  The  following  year,  at 
Reading,  he  commenced  the  retail  dry-goods  business,  which  he 
continued  until  the  latter  part  of  1873,  introducing  many  new 
ideas  to  attract  customers.  He  was  always  a liberal,  original 
advertiser,  and  was  the  first  business  man  in  Reading  to  insert  a 
column  advertisement.  This  was  in  1868,  and  later  larger  ones 
appeared,  which  at  that  time  seemed  an  astonishing  venture,  notably 
one  of  an  entire  page.  In  this  and  similar  departures  he  out- 
lined the  plan  of  operations  followed  with  much  success  by  similar 
establishments  in  later  years.  In  1873  Mr.  Mishler  discontinued 
the  dry-goods  business.  His  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Reading 
was  manifested  in  many  ways.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men, 
and  one  of  the  first  Directors  of  the  Penn  Street  Passenger  Railway 
Company  in  1874.  January  6,  1891,  he  organized  the  Berks  County 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  its 
President  for  three  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  organization  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city  in  1873.  In  April,  1875,  chiefiy 
through  his  advocacy,  the  Reading  Fair  grounds  were  transformed 
into  a public  park,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
of  the  city,  being  located  at  the  head  of  its  leading  business  thorough- 
fare. By  the  erection  of  a marble  public  drinking  fountain  in 
1871,  in  the  financial  assistance  he  gave  Professor  Washington 
Donaldson,  the  well  known  aeronaut,  for  his  important  experiments 
in  paper  balloon  ascensions  in  1873,  through  his  liberal  services 
and  by  his  many  active  public  works  Mr.  Mishler  has  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a model  citizen,  and  a credit  to  his  city 
and  State.  Politically  he  is  a Republican.  In  local  elections, 
however,  he  supports  those  candidates  whom  he  thinks  most  com- 
petent to  fill  the  offices  to  which  they  aspire,  irrespective  of 
political  affiliations,  having  never  voted  a “ straight  ticket.”  He 
is  in  religion  a Lutheran,  but  is  a liberal  friend  to  the  members 
of  every  other  faith.  He  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Sover- 
eign Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.,  Thirty-second  Degree  Mason,  and  all 
the  lodges  and  degrees  of  the  various  orders  to  that  elevation. 
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He  is  also  a member  of  Rajab  Temple,  Nobles  of  tbe  Mystic 
Sbriue,  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  For  twenty-five  years  be 
bas  been  most  liberal  and  foremost  in  charities  of  all  kinds,  and 
on  several  occasions  be  bas  entertained  hundreds  of  poor  children 
in  Christmas  dinners  or  summer  excursions. 

John  D.  Misbler  is  perhaps  best  known  as  one  of  tbe  leading 
theatrical  managers  of  tbe  State.  In  1872  bis  father  erected  tbe 
first  modern  theatre  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg.  Mr.  Misbler  managed  this  until  1886,  when  he  had  it 
removed,  and,  with  a stock  company,  had  erected  the  present 
Academy  of  Music,  which  he  now  controls.  Aside  from  his  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  local  enterprise,  Mr.  Misbler  has  managed 
some  of  the  most  successful  traveling  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  and,  in  1873,  he  established  the  Misbler  Theatrical 
Circuit  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  comprising  nine  of  the  principal 
cities,  which  he  now  controls.  Mr.  Misbler  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  men  of  his  calling  in  the  United  States.  It  is  gen- 
erally known  that  he  will  not  countenance  any  theatrical  enterprise 
which  has  not  thorough  artistic  merit,  and  he  eschews  all  adventi- 
tious aid  in  accomplishing  the  success  of  his  ventures. 

On  September  7,  1871,  Mr.  Misbler  was  married  to  Louisa  C. 
Halbach,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  father  of  two  daughters  and  a 
fifteen-year-old  son.  He  is  socially,  as  well  as  professionally,  popu- 
lar, and  is  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  citizens  of  Reading  as  one 
of  their  leading  residents,  and  most  liberal,  charitable  and  res- 
pected business  men. 
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HB  steep  sides  of  Pennsylvania’s  almost  inacces- 
sible bills,  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  have 
been  the  pasture  fields  of  thousands  of  fleece- 
bearers  which  have  brought  wealth  to  the  farmers 
and  employment  to  the  shepherds,  while  the  weav- 
ing of  the  wool  which  these  docile  creatures  have  contributed  to 
man’s  good  has  furnished  employment  for  many  thousands  of 
toilers.  From  the  spinning  wheel  of  our  grandmothers  to  the 
immense  factories  that  now  dot  the  Commonwealth  is  a long  road, 
but  it  is  one  that  the  industry  has  traveled  largely  through  the 
aid  of  such  men  as  James  Moir,  of  whom  this  sketch  is  written. 
Bom  amid  humble  circumstances,  he  came  forth  from  comparative 
obscurity  in  a foreign  land,  to  occupy  a high  place  in  the  business 
which  owes  much  of  its  development  and  expansion  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  his  Scotch  solidity  and  active  and  conscientious  work. 

James  Moir  was  bora  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  on  the  i8th 
day  of  July,  1820.  He  received  but  a limited  school  education, 
which  reading  and  self-study  has  since  supplemented  until  to-day 
he  possesses  a fund  of  knowledge  which  is  surpassed  by  few  college- 
bred  men.  His  keen  intellect  soon  perceived  that  in  his  native  land 
he  would  be  hedged  in  by  every  barrier  that  can  be  thrown  around 
poverty,  and  as  a child  he  had  dreamed  of  a career  in  far-off  America 
— a dream  which  the  years  that  have  passed  have  proved  to  be  a 
prophetic  one.  In  1841,  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he 
crossed  the  ocean  and  settled  in  Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  New 
York.  He  resided  in  New  York  State  for  fourteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  turned  his  energies  to  manufacturing.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia  and  three  years  later  to  Conshohocken, 
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where  lie  became  Superintendent  of  the  establishment  of  Thomas 
Kershaw,  who,  in  i86i,  sold  out  to  Bullock’s  Sons.  He  remained 
with  the  new  firm  as  manager  of  their  extensive  bnsiness  until  1871, 
when  he  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  firm,  forming,  with  George 
and  James  Bullock,  the  partnership  of  George  Bullock  & Company. 
The  firm  continned  business  under  this  name  until  1881,  when  a 
joint  stock  company  known  as  the  Conshohocken  Worsted  Mills 
and  the  Norristown  Woolen  Mills  was  organized.  Mr.  Moir  went 
to  France  to  examine  and  stndy  the  French  worsted  machinery 
which  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Conshohocken  Mills. 
Up  nntil  1888,  practically  the  whole  burden  of  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  fell  upon  Mr.  Moir,  who  was  Superintendent 
and  General  Manager  of  all  the  mills.  In  that  year  he  retired 
from  its  management,  but  remained  a Director  of  the  corporation. 
George  Bullock  died  in  1889  and  Mr.  Moir  was  appointed  Assignee 
of  the  company  and  took  charge  of  its  bnsiness  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  estate,  which  he  effected  in  a highly  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  1891  Mr.  Moir  organized  the  Conshohocken  Woolen  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  President  and  which  his  energies  have  bronght 
to  a foremost  place  among  the  textile  industries  of  the  Keystone 
State.  Their  plant  is  a thoroughly  equipped  one,  and  they  have 
thirteen  sets  of  machines  which  have  a capacity  of  seven  thousand 
jmrds  per  week.  In  the  production  of  their  goods  they  employ  a 
force  of  270  men  and  mannfacture  diagonals,  tweeds  and  Govern- 
ment bine  cloth. 

But  the  Keystone  State  does  not  claim  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Moir’s  attention,  for  he  is  largely  interested  in  an  extensive  cotton 
manufacturing  establishment  which  is  located  at  Piedmont,  Ala- 
bama. His  manufacturing  interests  have  not  engaged  the  whole 
of  his  efforts.  Besides  being  thoroughly  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  his  borough  and  county,  he  has  taken  an  intense  interest 
in  several  other  lines  of  business  and  commercial  activity,  and, 
of  late  years  especially,  has  attained  considerable  prominence  in 
the  banking  world  as  a stockholder  in  the  Montgomery  Trust 
Company,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Conshohocken  and  the  First 
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National  Bank  of  Norristown.  Tkat  lie  is  a tkoroughly  progres- 
sive citizen  of  Conskokocken  is  skown  by  tke  prominent  part  ke 
kas  taken  as  a member  of  tke  company  wkick  controls  tke  gas 
works  of  tke  place.  He  is  also  a member  of  tke  Longmead  Iron 
Company,  besides  owning  a stock  farm  of  six  hundred  acres  in 
Goockland  County,  Virginia,  upon  wkick  ke  raises  a large  number 
of  blooded  korses,  cattle  and  other  live  stock. 

Although  ke  kas  long  been  a Republican,  ke  is  in  no  sense 
a politician  and  kas  never  been  prominent  in  tke  practical  part  of 
partisan  politics.  Having  himself  been  denied  tke  benefits  of  an 
early  education,  ke  kas  long  taken  a deep  interest  in  tke  instruc- 
tion of  youth  and  for  eighteen  years  served  as  a member  of  tke 
West  Conskokocken  School  Board,  over  wkick  body  ke  presided 
for  several  terms.  Social  to  tke  highest  degree,  ke  kas  for  many 
years  been  a prominent  Freemason  and  kas  passed  through 
Lodge,  Chapter,  Commandery  and  Consistory,  and  is  now  a Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason  of  tke  Thirty-second  Degree. 


NE  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania  is  that  which  deals  with  the  open- 
ing and  development  of  the  vast  coal  fields  which 
have  proven  such  a prolific  source  of  wealth  to  the 
State.  The  indefatigability  and  enterprise  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  coal  mining  regions  was  one  of  the  largest  factors 
in  the  successful  development  of  the  great  State  for  a new  line  of 
progress.  Joseph  W.  Moyer,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  bears 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  played  an  important  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  rich  coal  fields  centred  around  Pottsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of  compe- 
tition in  the  handling  of  coal,  and  by  his  energetic  business 
methods  gathered  the  capitalists  and  made  the  competitive  rail- 
roads possible.  Further  than  this,  the  opening  of  new  mines  gave 
to  Pottsville  the  impetus  that  was  largely  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing it  upon  its  present  basis  of  permanent  prosperity. 

Joseph  W.  Moyer  was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  then  a 
prosperous  village  of  Foster  Township,  Schuylkill  County.  His 
grandfather,  George  Mayer,  which  was  the  original  family  name, 
was  born  in  France,  near  the  German  border  line,  not  far  from 
Worms,  and  was  one  of  Napoleon’s  Black  Hussars.  He  was  one 
of  the  handful  of  men  who  survived  the  invasion  of  Russia  and 
the  horrors  of  the  retreat.  He  came  to  America  on  his  discharge, 
and  settled  first  in  Northumberland  County,  and  later  in  George- 
town, Dauphin  County,  taking  for  his  wife  Christiana  Sheiley,  of 
Stone  Valley,  near  Harrisburg,  the  daughter  of  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Their  son,  Joseph  W.  Moyer’s  father,  was  a builder 
and  a skilled  mechanic,  being  the  inventor  of  several  agricultural 
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implements  and  one  of  tlie  first  large  coal  breakers  in  tbe  anthra- 
cite regions.  He  and  bis  family  moved  from  Mount  Pleasant  to 
New  Hamburg,  Mercer  County,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  the  boy  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  that  place.  By  attendance  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Edinboro,  Erie  County,  and  by  determined  self- 
preparation, he  fitted  himself  for  the  study  of  law,  in  1873  being 
admitted  to  the  ofi&ce  of  White  & Jackson,  in  the  Mercer  County 
Seat.  He  taught  school  to  defray  his  expenses  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  spare  moments.  Early  in  1874,  by  the  suggestion  and 
aid  of  an  uncle,  he  moved  to  the  Schuylkill  County  Seat,  and 
was  received  as  a student  by  the  law  firm  of  Hughes  & Farquhar, 
of  Pottsville.  The  young  man  had  the  benefit  of  the  example 
and  advice  of  Francis  W.  Hughes,  who,  in  those  days,  had  few 
equals  as  a lawyer  and  statesman.  In  November,  1876,  Mr. 
Moyer  was  admitted  to  the  Schuylkill  County  Bar,  and  in  May 
following,  when  he  opened  an  office  at  Pottsville,  found  himself  at 
once  with  more  than  a living  practice,  the  reward  of  his  effective 
service  with  his  preceptors.  There  were  still  vast  virgin  tracts  of 
anthracite  coal  land  lying  on  all  sides  of  Pottsville,  particularly 
to  the  westward.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which 
then  controlled  the  field,  when  it  had  cars  destined  for  tide- 
water at  New  York,  had  to  haul  them  by  way  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Pennsylvania  Schuylkill  Valley  road,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, did  not  shorten  the  route.  Years  previous  there  had 
been  a prospect  of  a shorter  route  by  a connection  between  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  near  Lehigh  Gap,  and  the  Mine  Hill  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  The  Reading, 
seeing  that  part  of  its  enormous  tonnage  would  be  diverted, 
acquired  control  of  the  proposed  line  and,  soon  after  grading  was 
begun,  abandoned  its  further  construction.  After  many  failures 
by  others  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  abandoned  line,  Mr. 
Moyer  succeeded  in  interesting  the  necessary  capital,  and,  on 
October  4,  1886,  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  through  his  agency,  Mr.  Moyer  becoming  its 
General  Counsel. 
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Three  years  later  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  purchased  the 
line,  then  in  an  advanced  condition  of  construction,  completed  it 
at  a cost  of  $2,000,000  and  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  coal 
lands  around  and  west  of  Pottsville  for  many  millions  more. 
This  brought  a new  and  energetic  rival  railroad  to  Pottsville  and 
opened  a new  era  of  prosperity  to  the  town.  Mr.  Moyer,  being 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  New  Jersey  in  1892,  went  to 
New  York,  intending  to  reside  there  permanently  and  practice  his 
profession,  though  he  still  had  his  of&ce  at  Pottsville.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  New  York  on  December 
14,  1892,  but  in  the  following  spring  the  business  panic  obliged 
him  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  his  affairs  at  Pottsville.  He 
returned  to  that  city,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  in  legal 
practice.  He  still  has  important  interests  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Moyer  is  a charter  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association,  member  of  its  Committee  on  Education,  a non-resi- 
dent member  of  the  Lawyers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  many 
years  past  has  been  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
and  Law  Reform  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Bar  Association.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Moyer  has  always  been  a Republican,  as  were  all 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  but  during  President  Cleveland’s 
first  term  he  changed  his  politics,  through  dissension  with  the 
tariff  doctrines  of  his  party,  and  has  since  then  espoused  the 
Democratic  cause.  In  1880  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 
the  Legislature  and  was  defeated  by  a small  majority.  From  that 
time  on  he  has  repeatedly  been  sought  as  a candidate,  but  has 
never  consented  to  offer  himself  as  such.  He  has,  nevertheless, 
taken  an  active  part  in  every  election,  in  local  politics  especially, 
and  has  stumped  the  county  from  its  four  corners  for  the  party 
of  his  fealty,  and  is  now  (1898)  a member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
Schuylkill  County. 


building  interests  of  Philadelphia,  and  this 
fact  is  easily  recognized,  have  contributed  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  department  of  progress 
to  the  city’s  national  fame.  Throughout  the 
country  Philadelphia  is  freely  accorded  the  title 
of  the  “ City  of  Homes,”  and  its  builders  are  among  the  most 
energetic  men  of  the  Commonwealth.  Active  in  all  the  movements 
tending  to  increase  the  general  prosperity,  they  have  kept  pace 
with  the  most  rapid  strides  in  their  own  trade,  while  at  the  same 
time  participating  in  the  general  advancement  of  the  community. 
Jacob  Myers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  to  his  credit  the 
erection  of  a large  number  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Philadelphia. 
These  include  many  handsome  residences,  but  his  chief  operations 
have  really  been  the  erection  of  office  buildings  and  public  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Myers  is  a Philadelphian  bom  and  he  takes  much  pride 
in  the  progress  of  his  city. 

Jacob  Myers  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Vine 
Street,  above  Eighth,  June  24,  1842.  His  father  was  Jacob  Myers, 
and  his  mother  Charlotte  Myers,  the  former  having  been  an 
American  of  German  descent,  while  his  mother  was  an  American 
of  English  descent.  Mr.  Myers’  father  was  an  accountant  and  a 
man  of  high  mathematical  training.  Being  a great  believer  in  the 
value  of  education,  he  sent  his  son  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate  their  advantages.  Young 
Jacob,  however,  found  his  natural  bent  in  the  direction  of  a con- 
genial trade  wherein  he  could  exercise  his  active  disposition  and 
his  mechanical  instincts.  He  was  apprenticed,  in  1858,  and  after 
serving  for  some  time  became  foreman  for  John  Crump,  the  builder, 
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in  wliicli  responsible  position  lie  served  for  eleven  years.  By  that 
time  be  had  realized  the  fact  that  snccess  was  more  likely  to  visit 
him  as  a resnlt  of  operations  npon  his  own  basis,  and  seeing  that 
there  was  a splendid  opportunity  in  the  building  interests  for  a 
man  of  energy  and  ambition,  he  established  a trade  of  his  own.  He 
conducted  business  under  this  arrangement  until  January,  1896, 
when  he  took  with  him  his  sons,  forming  a general  partner- 
ship. This  firm  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  contract- 
ing and  building  concerns  in  the  country. 

While  Mr.  Myers  was  always  chiefly  interested  in  his  own 
business,  he  yet  found  time  to  become  associated  with  several 
important  corporations,  particularly  those  of  a financial  nature. 
The  development  of  the  suburban  districts  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia always  had  a particular  interest  for  him  and  consequently  his 
identification  with  financial  operations  naturally  found  root  in  these 
districts.  He  has  acted  as  Director,  for  a number  of  years,  in 
the  Bryn  Mawr  National  Bank,  and  is  also  a Director  of  the 
Merion  Trust  and  Title  Company.  He  has  always  been  a hard 
worker  and  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavor  to  establish  his 
business  upon  a basis  of  permanent  success.  To  all  the  details 
of  his  affairs  he  has  given  close  attention,  and  this  factor  in  his 
business  life  has  been  the  one  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  him 
one  of  Philadelphia’s  leading  builders  and  contractors.  Among  the 
well  known  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Myers  the  following  are 
representative  of  his  general  style  of  work : The  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  a building  which  was  the  first  fire-proof  structure  erected  in 
Philadelphia ; the  Franklin  Building,  on  Twelfth  Street  above 
Walnut ; the  Mechanical  Building  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
at  Mt.  Airy,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hale  Building,  Juniper  and 
Chestnut  streets.  In  all  of  these  Mr.  Myers  bought  out  some  new 
phase  in  the  modem  style  of  building,  and  they  will  probably 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  skill  as  a representative  Philadelphia 
builder.  Among  the  other  notable  structures  which  Mr.  Myers 
erected  are  the  following:  Mrs.  Matthew  Baird’s  house,  Merion, 
Pennsylvania ; Church  House,  Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets ; Home 
of  the  Merciful  Saviour,  Forty-fourth  and  Baltimore  Avenue ; Den- 
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beigh  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr  College ; Cbemical  Laboratory,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ; Veterinary  Hospital,  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Kelsey  Oriental  Batb  Company  Building,  1104  Walnut  Street; 
Lippincott,  Johnson  & Company  building,  1021  Walnut  Street; 
Cburcb  for  Parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania ; two  houses  for  Mary  M.  Potts  and  Francis  L.  Potts, 
of  Wyebrooke,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania;  University  Club, 
1316  Walnut  Street,  and  many  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Myers  was  married  on  March  4,  1863,  to  Miss  Lucy  New, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  They  have  had  four  children,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  all  of  whom  are  living.  The  sons  are  now  in  part- 
nership with  their  father  and  are  closely  following  in  his  progres- 
sive footsteps.  Mr.  Myers  deserves  all  the  success  he  has  won, 
and  his  prominence  is  not  confined  to  Philadelphia  alone,  but 
extends  through  the  State,  where  he  is  widely  recognized  as  a man 
of  thorough  zeal  in  his  business,  and  one  possessing  an  admirable 
strength  of  purpose. 


PON  the  roll  of  honor  which  comprises  the  list  of 
prominent  and  representative  Pennsylvanians  are 
many  self-made  men.  Alonzo  P.  MacLeod,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  has  made  his  way  to  the 
front  by  his  own  efforts  solely,  and  he  is  to-day 
one  of  the  foremost  attorneys  of  his  section  of  the  State. 

Alonzo  Potter  MacLeod  was  bom  May  29,  1861,  at  Clear- 
field, Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Alexander  Mac- 
Leod, a son  of  Archibald  MacLeod,  once  Mayor  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  was  born  in  Canada  in  1800,  and  died  in  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  February  7,  1877.  He  was  a physician  in  his  early 
life,  and  later  served  as  Chaplain  in  the  Eighty-fourth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  in  the  regular  army  from  1866  until 
his  death.  Margaretta  Howell  Fenwick  was  Alonzo  P.  MacLeod’s 
mother.  She  was  a daughter  of  Col.  Athanasius  Fenwick,  of  St. 
Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  was  bom  at  Cherryfields,  Maryland,  in 
1821,  and  is  still  living.  The  son  Alonzo’s  schooling  was  obtained 
at  an  army  post  school  at  Fort  Delaware  from  1867  to  1871,  and 
Fort  Lamed,  Kansas,  from  1871  to  1872.  His  father,  as  a Chap- 
lain, frequently  removed  from  one  post  to  another,  and,  while  this 
robbed  the  son  of  the  joys  of  a permanent  home,  it  inured  him 
to  climatic  changes  and  the  severities  of  travel.  From  1872  to 
1875  he  continued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  at  Mead- 
ville, also  taking  a course  there  in  a business  college.  He  went 
to  the  preparatory  department  of  Allegheny  College,  at  Meadville, 
from  1876  to  1879,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Clear- 
field in  1879.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
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ment  of  Lehigh  University,  and  taught  country  school  in  Clearfield 
County  in  1879  and  1880.  He  registered  as  a law  student  in  the 
office  of  G.  R.  & W.  Barrett  in  1882,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
Clearfield  County  in  1884,  to  the  Bar  in  Cambria  County  in  1888, 
to  the  Blair  County  Bar  in  1888  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1889.  From  his  admission  to  the  Bar  until  the  pre- 
sent time  he  has  continually  advanced,  and  he  has  a large  prac- 
tice in  the  various  courts  of  his  section,  besides  which  he  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  commercial  law. 

In  February,  1895,  MacLeod  went  to  Coalport,  Clearfield 
County,  and  continued  there  until  the  early  part  of  1896.  At  the 
present  time  his  name  is  a familiar  one  in  legal  circles  through- 
out the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  has  his  offices  in  the 
Mateer  Building,  Altoona,  and  also  at  Coalport,  Clearfield  County. 
His  practice  is  extended  into  Blair,  Cambria  and  Clearfield  coun- 
ties. Mr.  MacLeod  was  Solicitor  for  the  Coalport  Building  and 
Loan  Association  from  1887  to  1896,  and  was  elected  Burgess  in 
1895,  serving  two  years.  His  first  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
was  that  of  Buck  & Company  vs.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  finally  won  by  him  without  any  assistance. 
It  was  a notable  case,  and  was  followed  by  many  of  a like  nature. 
He  has  made  a specialty  of  uncovering  fraudulent  transactions, 
meeting  with  unusual  success.  Mr.  MacLeod  has  always  been  a 
hard  worker  for  the  Republican  party,  but  has  never  asked  for 
any  office  or  preferment  of  any  kind  whatever,  at  the  same  time 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  young  men  in  the 
party.  Mr.  MacLeod’s  career,  although  in  point  of  years  it  is  yet 
only  in  its  middle  stage,  has  already  given  indication  of  the  fact 
that  the  manner  of  his  youthful  development  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him.  He  had  experienced  almost  every  phase  of  human 
existence,  and,  bom  in  a small  town,  his  infancy  and  early  boy- 
hood were  influenced  by  the  environments  of  life  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  subsequent  military  life  and  its  commercial  adjuncts. 
When  he  entered  the  professional  field  he  noted  that  the  natural 
sources  of  commercial  advancement  for  the  country  around  him 

were  coal  and  timber;  consequently,  in  his  capacity  as  an  attor- 
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ney  and  promoter  of  business  enterprises,  be  became  closely  con- 
nected witb  these  interests.  In  June,  1897,  he  was  elected  Solicitor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Building  and  Loan  Association  to  succeed 
Col.  D.  J.  Neff,  the  President  of  said  Association  being  Josiah  D. 
Hicks,  Member  of  Congress  from  that  District,  which  position  he 
still  occupies.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  were  taken  away,  and  Commissioners 
were  authorized  to  be  appointed  for  the  United  States  District 
Court.  On  July  i,  1897,  Mr.  MacLeod  was  appointed  a United 
States  Commissioner  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  for 
a term  of  four  years,  to  reside  at  Altoona.  Upon  the  transfer  of 
the  business  of  the  Commonwealth  Building  and  Loan  Association 
from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  subsequent  change  of  name 
to  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Fund  and  Loan  Association,  he 
was  chosen  President  and  General  Counsel,  and  at  once  the  Asso- 
ciation entered  upon  a most  prosperous  career.  He  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  Masonry,  and  an  interested  member  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  for  the  past  ten  years.  One  of  his  most  notable  legal 
battles  in  equity  was  won  for  the  Borough  of  Coalport,  for  which 
he  was  Solicitor  for  seven  years.  It  involved  the  law  of  right  of 
waterways.  His  successful  conduct  of  this  case  brought  him 
many  valuable  clients.  Mr.  MacLeod  has  never  married,  and  he 
has  given  all  his  time  to  his  profession,  in  which  his  activity 
and  ability  place  him  among  the  most  progressive  sons  of  the 
Commonwealth . 
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exigencies  of  Pennsylvania  politics  have  developed, 
in  many  instances,  legislative  abilities  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  in  the  person  of  William  McAleer, 
the  snbject  of  this  biography,  these  qualities  are 
united  to  a great  extent.  Mr.  McAleer  is  the 
Democratic  representative  from  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
and  is  the  successor  of  Samuel  J.  Randall  in  that  office. 

W11.1.IAM  McAleer  was  bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
January  6,  1838,  and,  in  1851,  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  attended  school  in 
Tyrone  from  his  seventh  year,  and,  after  two  years  more  of  study 
in  the  public  schools  of  Nicetown,  became  an  attendant  in  a 
grocery  store.  He  learned  the  business  thoroughly,  and,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  assisted  his  father  and  brothers  in  the 
establishment  of  a produce  and  commission  business  on  Second 
Street  above  Bainbridge.  In  1861  the  firm  moved  from  that  loca- 
tion to  618  South  Second  Street.  The  youngest  son,  as  the  years 
passed,  gradually  assumed  active  management  of  the  business,  but 
the  old  firm  still  retains  its  original  name,  John  McAleer  & Sons. 
The  present  members  are  John  McAleer,  Jr.,  and  William  McAleer. 
In  1870  he  made  his  start  in  his  political  career.  For  years  he 
had  been  a leader  in  various  lyceums  and  other  institutions,  and 
had  the  friendship  of  the  best  men  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  He  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Common  Councilman 
in  the  Fifth  Ward  in  1870,  and  was  elected.  After  serving  one 
term,  he  declined  a re-nomination,  and  was  elected  by  Select  and 
Common  Councils  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  to  which 
he  was  returned  by  them  for  five  successive  terms.  He  was  Vice- 
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President,  and  later  President,  of  the  Board.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  for  four 
years,  unopposed.  In  1889  the  Democratic  members  of  that  body 
honored  him  by  nominating  him  for  President  pro  tempore.  His 
term  in  the  State  Senate  at  an  end,  he  was  regularly  nominated 
to  succeed  Richard  Vaux,  who  was  elected  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  so  long 
and  honorably  occupied  by  the  late  Samuel  J.  Randall.  He  carried 
the  election  by  3,000  votes,  though  Mr.  Vaux  was  an  indepen- 
dent Democratic  nominee,  and  placed  upon  the  Republican  ticket. 
He  set  himself  to  the  task  of  securing  a better  harbor  for  Phila- 
delphia, having  a practical  knowledge  of  the  enormous  business 
lost  to  Philadelphia  by  a river  channel  so  wretchedly  unfit  for  the 
modern  merchant  marine,  and  was,  with  his  colleagues,  successful 
in  obtaining  the  appropriation  for  the  removal  of  the  river  obstruc- 
tions. The  improvement  of  League  Island  Navy  Yard  was  also 
the  object  of  his  earnest  work  in  Congress.  He  received  an 
appointment  on  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  secured 
appropriations  aggregating  $275,000  for  permanent  improvements. 
He  also  interested  himself  with  great  effect  in  securing  for  Phil- 
adelphia the  building  of  the  cruiser  and  battleships  that  have  been 
built,  and  are  being  built,  in  the  Cramp  Shipyards,  also  the  first 
steam  tug  that  League  Island  has  had. 

He  was  instrumental  also  in  securing  a vote  of  $750,000  for 
Philadelphia’s  new  mint.  In  Congress  his  career  furnished  an 
example  of  the  silent  worker  in  contrast  to  the  ever-ready  orator. 
In  many  details  of  his  character,  Mr.  McAleer  resembled  the 
statesman  who  had  preceded  him  in  representing  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, Samuel  J.  Randall.  He  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sher- 
man Silver-purchasing  law,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  himself 
from  the  first  as  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  Silver  party. 
The  regular  Democratic  nomination  was  denied  him  in  1892.  He 
ran  on  an  independent  nomination,  was  endorsed  by  the  Repub- 
lican Convention,  and  won  by  a plurality  of  10,016,  7,000  more 
than  his  plurality  at  the  former  poll.  Two  years  later  he 
was  not  a candidate.  Joseph  P.  McCullen  was  the  Democratic 
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nominee,  bnt  was  defeated  by  Frederick  Halterman,  wbo  received 
6,437  majority.  In  1896  be  was  a candidate  against  Mr.  Halter- 
man, and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  2,099.  Mr.  McAleer  bas 
been  a member  of  tbe  Sontbwark  Literary  Society ; a Director 
of  tbe  Mechanics’  Institute;  for  many  years  Vice-President  and 
acting  President  of  St.  Philip’s  Literary  Institute ; a member  of  tbe 
Executive  Committee  of  tbe  Hibernian  Society,  and  was  once  tbe 
President  of  tbe  organization.  Mr.  McAleer  formed  a union  of 
all  tbe  benevolent  societies  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  President  of  its 
“ Board  of  Presidents.”  It  is  tbe  only  known  organization  in  tbe 
world  comprising  men  of  all  creeds,  and  representing  tbe  different 
nationalities.  For  many  years  he  was  President  of  tbe  First  Dis- 
trict Charity  Organization.  He  bas  been  a power  in  tbe  Commer- 
cial Exchange  for  many  years,  and  served  as  Director  several 
times,  and  as  Vice-President  and  as  President.  In  1880,  when  be 
was  elected  to  tbe  latter  office,  be  also  became  a Director  in  tbe 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ERSATILE  genius  and  impetuous  enthusiasm  have 
ever  been  among  the  most  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  sons  of  Erin  who  have  sought  fortune 
in  the  Western  World,  and  these  traits  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  have  contributed,  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  their  adopted  land. 
The  majority  of  the  host  of  courageous  Irishmen  who  have  left 
the  scenes  of  their  childhood  and  undertaken  the  stupendous  task 
of  building  up  homes  in  a foreign  land  have  not  allowed  their 
course  to  be  impeded  by  encumbrances  of  any  nature,  and  while, 
too  often,  the  sole  capital  of  these  indomitable  immigrants  has 
consisted  in  natural  ability  and  steady  determination,  there  are 
those  among  them  who  have  speedily  won  their  way  to  the  front 
of  New  World  enterprises.  The  victory  that  brain  and  energy  can 
win  over  poverty  is  more  than  ordinarily  illustrated  in  the  remark- 
ably successful  career  of  W.  J.  McCahan,  who  left  his  native  land 
and  parental  roof  to  seek  success  among  a people  with  whom  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement  are  open  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Coming  to  America  a poor  boy,  with  an  energy  that  knew  no  abate- 
ment, and  the  mental  strength  and  keen  intellect  for  which  his 
earlier  Scotch  ancestry  had  become  famous,  he  has  won  success 
from  the  jaws  of  poverty  and  found  fortune  when  a more  easily 
daunted  man  would  have  reaped  only  defeat  and  disappointment, 
winning,  by  the  exercise  of  the  traits  of  heart  and  mind  which  have 
characterized  his  entire  career,  the  confidence  of  his  business  asso- 
ciates and  the  respect  of  the  entire  community. 

W.  J.  McCahan  was  born  on  the  ist  day  of  April,  1832,  in 
County  Antrim,  noted  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  enlight- 
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ened  districts  of  Ireland,  and  originally  the  home  of  so  many  of 
the  families  whose  names  figure  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
His  ancestors  were  Scots  who  settled  in  the  Ulster  Plantations  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Peggy  McCahan,  and  the  youngest  of  a family  of  seven 
children.  He  attended  the  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  home  and  acquired  a substantial  common  school  education,  dis- 
playing evidences  of  those  talents  which  have  since  won  him  fame 
and  fortune  in  a foreign  land.  After  obtaining  the  best  education 
that  was  there  attainable,  he  was  employed  for  two  years  in  superin- 
tending his  father’s  farm,  but  like  so  many  of  his  courageous  fellow 
countrymen,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age  he  turned  his  eyes 
across  the  waters  and,  seeing  opportunities  there  which  could  never 
be  his  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  crossed  the  sea  to  make  his 
home  in  a country  where  his  undoubted  talents  would  have  ample 
scope.  Settling  in  Philadelphia,  he  soon  entered  into  business, 
succeeding  so  well  that,  for  the  six  years  between  1851  and  1857, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  as  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  McCahan  & Cooper.  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
he  retired  from  the  firm  and,  in  conjunction  with  a partner,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Scott  & McCahan,  began  the  grocery  business, 
the  firm  later  becoming,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  the 
admission  of  another  partner,  McCahan  & Cooper.  Perceiving, 
however,  an  advantageous  opportunity  for  a sugar  refinery,  as  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  McCahan  & Company,  he  entered  that 
branch  of  the  business  and  is  to-day  President  of  the  W.  J. 
McCahan  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Refinery  companies,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company. 

On  the  8th  day  of  April,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Cooper,  who  died  in  1872 ; and,  in  1877,  to  Lizzie  Caldwell,  a 
daughter  of  John  Caldwell,  a prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia 
and  a member  of  the  firm  of  Stuart  & Brother,  dry-goods  importers. 
He  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Thomas  C.,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  Mar- 
garet J.  and  Elizabeth  B.  McCahan.  Thomas  C.  is  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  McCahan  & Cooper,  wholesale  grocers,  and  W.  J. 
McCahan,  Jr.,  is  assistant  to  his  father  in  his  extensive  business, 
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in  whicli  he  is  able  to  relieve  him  of  many  of  his  cares.  He  is  Sec- 
retary of  the  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refinery.  Mr.  McCahan’s  chief 
interest  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  promotion  of  his  extensive 
business  interests  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  fostering  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  and  moulding  the  career  of  his  two  sons,  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  has  ever  been  with  him  a matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern. He  has  always  exhibited  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  his  adopted  home,  and  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  the  port  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  has  invariably  insisted  that 
all  goods  consigned  to  him  should  be  shipped  direct  to  Philadelphia. 

In  political  circles  Mr.  McCahan  has  never  permitted  himself 
to  become  very  prominent.  While  he  has  always  been  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  entered 
into  its  councils  as  became  his  eminent  position  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  circles,  he  has  never  consented  to  occupy  a place 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  city.  State  or  nation. 


The  MeM.byandrTi-nq.Co  Tbila 


HE  municipal  history  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  ten  years  or  so  contains  no  name  more  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  municipality’s  general 
affairs  than  that  of  Penrose  A.  McClain,  who  was 
recently  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  be 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  First  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  McClain  for  a number  of  years  has  been  a prominent 
bnsiness  man  in  the  lower  section  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  chiefly 
through  his  political  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  city  that  he 
is  well  known. 

Penrose  A.  McCeain  was  bom  at  Front  and  Wharton  streets, 
Philadelphia,  November  lo,  1844,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  city  he  has  all  his  business  life  been 
actively  identified.  His  father  was  Andrew  McClain  and  his 
mother  Eliza  McClain.  This  parentage  was  Scotch-Irish,  Mr. 
McClain  nniting  in  his  character  some  of  the  most  admirable 
traits  of  both  races.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  First  District,  and  when  he  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness field  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  a Grain  Measurer  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia.  That  was  before  the  advent  of  the 
grain  elevators  practically  abolished  such  posts,  and  afterwards  he 
branched  out  in  the  flonr,  feed  and  grain  business  on  his  own 
account,  meeting  with  decided  success.  He  opened  an  establish- 
ment at  the  comer  of  Third  and  Tasker  streets  in  1868,  and  has 
ever  since  been  recognized  as  a thoroughly  successful  business 
man.  His  first  knowledge  of  the  grain  business  was  obtained 
when  he  was  a boy  of  fifteen,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged 
with  James  Barrett  & Son,  grain  and  commission  merchants,  at 
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404  Soutli  Delaware  Avenue.  It  was  while  there  that  he  was 
appointed  a Grain  Measurer.  He  was  but  a short  time  in  busi- 
ness when  he  became  a member  of  the  Commercial  Exchange,  and 
in  this  organization  served  for  some  time  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Mr.  McClain,  however,  has  probably  won  his  chief  laurels 
through  his  connection  with  the  political  affairs  of  Philadelphia 
and  in  his  participation  in  its  general  advancement.  However,  he 
is  still  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed  business  and  continues  an 
active  member  of  the  Commercial  Exchange. 

Mr.  McClain  from  his  earliest  manhood  was  always  active  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  city,  but  his  practical  participation 
therein  really  dates  back  to  1889,  when  he  was  elected  to  Select 
Council  from  the  First  Ward.  Not  only  did  he  gain,  in  being 
elected,  a distinction  for  himself,  but  he  rendered  his  party  an 
inestimable  service.  The  Republican  organization  in  that  section 
of  the  city  was  disrupted  by  a factional  fight,  and  Mr.  McClain’s 
consent  to  be  a candidate  for  Select  Council  was  the  only  thing 
which  saved  the  party  from  defeat.  He  was  re-elected  in  1892  and 
was  again  sent  back  to  Select  Council  in  1895.  During  his 
course  of  service  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  local  government,  he 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  city,  and 
many  important  measures  tending  to  this  end  had  his  warm  sup- 
port. He  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  needed  improvement  of 
League  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Councils  to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  Congress  in  the  development  of  this  highly  valuable 
and  favorably  situated  naval  station.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
efforts  that  a liberal  appropriation  was  obtained  from  the  last 
Congress  for  improvements  at  the  Yard,  and  his  energy  was,  in 
a large  measure,  responsible  for  the  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  usefulness  of  League  Island.  In  Councils  Mr. 
McClain  was  also  active  in  extending  such  advantages  as  the 
water  supply,  electric  lighting,  fire  service  and  telephone  and 
transportation  facilities  to  League  Island.  All  during  his  career 
as  Councilman,  in  fact,  Mr.  McClain  was  strongly  desirous  of 
providing  for  the  people  who  deputized  him  to  represent  them,  all 
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tlie  improvements  and  comforts  possible,  especially  those  within 
the  boundary  of  the  First  Ward.  He  gave  particular  attention  to 
highway  improvements  and  the  creation  of  public  parks.  It  was 
he  who  presented  ordinances  in  Councils  to  create  and  improve 
John  Dickinson  Square,  Mifflin  Square  and  Greble  Park.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  efibrts  that  the  original  plans  of  the  League 
Island  Park  were  revised  and  a large  portion  of  it  located  in  the  • 
First  Ward,  thereby  permitting  the  improvements  on  both  sides  of 
Broad  Street. 

On  April  3,  1897,  Mr.  McClain’s  services  to  the  Republican 
party  and  his  fealty  to  the  best  interests  of  his  community  were 
recognized  by  President  McKinley  in  his  appointment  to  the  offlce 
of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  First  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  being  the  first  appointment  of  President  McKinley’s 
administration  applying  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  First 
Internal  Revenue  District  embraces  the  counties  of  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Montgomery  and  Schuyl- 
kill, and  the  Collector  has  a large  number  of  subordinates.  He 
was  also  appointed,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Custodian  of 
the  Post-Offlce  Building  and  the  United  States  Court  House,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  about  forty  additional  places  at  his  disposal. 
Mr.  McClain  was  a Delegate  to  the  National  Convention  held  at 
St.  Louis  at  the  time  Mr.  McKinley  was  placed  in  nomination. 
He  served  as  Delegate  to  several  important  conventions  prior  to 
this  and  was  a Representative  from  the  First  Ward  to  the  City 
Republican  Executive  Committee.  As  a business  man  and  an 
active  citizen  of  Philadelphia  who  is  warmly  interested  in  bringing 
to  it  many  important  improvements,  Mr.  McClain’s  position  to-day 
is  one  of  deserved  prominence. 


the  days  when  jurisprudence  in  America  was 
in  its  infancy,  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  has  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation  for  the  high  standard  of  its 
membership,  for  thorough  legal  training  and  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  there  has  probably  never  been 
a time  when  some  of  its  number  were  not  sitting  in  colonial. 
State  or  national  councils.  Of  late  years,  however,  one  of  the 
most  notable  changes  in  the  legal  world  has  been  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  younger  element — the  fact  that  gray  hairs  are 
no  longer  considered  essential  to  wisdom,  but  that  singleness  of 
purpose,  integrity  of  character  and  earnestness  of  endeavor,  even 
when  coupled  with  youth,  can  claim  and  obtain  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  public  and  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  Bar. 

Prominent  among  the  junior  lawyers  who  have  achieved  fame 
and  won  wide  reputations  for  legal  learning  is  Joseph  P.  McCueeEn, 
the  subject  of  this  biography.  Bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1861,  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and,  after  completing  their  course,  chose  the  law  as  his  pro- 
fession, and  entered  the  ofl&ce  of  George  H.  Earle,  Sr.,  and  Richard 
P.  White,  as  a student,  but  remained  with  them  in  the  responsible 
position  of  chief  assistant  for  two  years  after  his  admission  to  the 
Bar,  in  1882.  Even  while  still  with  his  preceptors,  he  showed 
remarkable  aptitude  at  his  chosen  work  and  gave  every  sign,  even 
at  so  early  an  age,  that  his  career  would  be  noteworthy,  and  that 
the  profession  of  his  choice  was  one  for  which  he  was  particularly 
well  fitted. 

In  1884  Mr.  McCullen  entered  into  a copartnership  for  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  late  Senator  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  which 
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was,  unfortunately,  terminated  by  tbe  latter’s  death,  two  years 
later.  Mr.  McCullen  then  returned  to  the  of&ces  of  his  preceptors, 
but  this  time  as  a partner,  the  firm,  npon  his  admission,  taking 
the  title  of  White,  White  & McCullen.  All  the  while  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  by  natural  ability,  coupled  with  earnest 
enthusiasm,  he  had  gained  for  himself  such  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion that  when  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a member  was  dissolved 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Earle,  and  he  opened  business  on  his 
own  account,  he  at  once  secured  a large  and  influential  clientage, 
which  has  been  steadily  added  to. 

He  has  always  been  an  earnest  and  consistent  Democrat, 
having  imbibed  his  Democracy  from  as  near  the  fountain  head  as 
is  possible  for  one  of  the  younger  generation,  since  Thomas  Earle, 
the  father  of  his  preceptor,  George  H.  Earle,  Sr.,  was  a close  personal 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Having  thus  been  early  imbued  with 
the  time-honored  principles  of  his  party  while  still  a student,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  has  always  stood  for,  has  always  insisted 
on  the  traditions  of  his  party,  honestly  and  faithfully  carried  out. 
As  an  orator  at  the  Bar,  he  had  been  well  known  through  his 
many  arguments  before  bench  and  jury  in  cases  that  more  than 
ordinarily  attracted  public  notice,  while  as  a lecturer  he  could 
command  attention  as  an  exponent,  as  well  as  a thinker.  So  that 
his  reputation  was  won  even  before  the  banquet  tendered  President 
Cleveland,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  in  1891,  when, 
after  such  eminent  orators  as  President  Cleveland  himself,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  ex-Governor  Pattison  and 
Congressmen  Russell  and  Breckinridge  had  made  addresses,  Mr. 
McCnllen  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  “The  Young  Democ- 
racy.” The  selection  of  Mr.  McCullen  for  this  task  was  an  apt 
one — his  own  personality  could  well  have  been  his  theme — and  he 
gained  not  a few  laurels  by  the  earnest  and  impressive  manner 
in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  high  purposes  and  patriotic  endeavors 
of  the  young  standard  bearers  of  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son  and  Cleveland. 

Steadily  winning  recognition,  not  alone  as  a barrister  and  an 
orator,  but  as  a politician,  and  rapidly  rising  in  the  esteem  of  the 
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public  and  bis  party  friends,  be  was,  in  1896,  tbe  Congressional 
candidate  of  tbe  Democracy  in  tbe  district  formerly  represented 
by  Samuel  J.  Randall. 

Mr.  McCullen’s  career  as  a lawyer  bas  been  a peculiarly  suc- 
cessful one.  Hardly  bad  be  been  admitted  to  tbe  Bar  wben  be 
encountered,  as  opposing  counsel,  so  eminent  a man  as  William 
Henry  Rawle,  tbe  case  being  one  involving  tbe  intricate  and  deli- 
cate law  of  trusts,  but  so  able  was  bis  argument  tbat  tbe  beneb 
publicly  commended  bim  for  tbe  “ most  favorable  impression  be 
made  upon  tbe  court,”  by  bis  “ learning,  skill  and  ability.”  Tbat 
tbis  unusual  complimeut  was  a well  earned  and  justly  deserved 
one  is  proved  by  bis  subsequent  legal  triumphs.  Among  tbe 
many  cases  of  public  importance  in  wbicb  be  bas  acted  as  counsel 
on  bebalf  of  tbe  Commonwealtb  and  tbe  City  of  Pbiladelpbia,  there 
may  be  mentioned  tbe  prosecution  of  tbe  Almshouse  Fraud  cases; 
tbe  ease  of  tbe  Mercautile  Appraisers,  where  tbe  entire  Board  of 
Mercantile  Appraisers  were  arraigned,  and  made  to  plead  guilty 
to  malfeasance,  and  were  dismissed  from  ofl6.ce ; tbe  Hunter  Elec- 
tion Fraud  case;  tbe  case  of  De  Camp,  in  wbicb  De  Camp,  a 
Councilman,  was  ousted  from  ofl6ce  because  of  bis  interest  in  tbe 
contract  of  a corporation  dealing  with  tbe  city  of  Pbiladelpbia, 
and  tbe  case  of  Herbert  Welsh,  tbe  prominent  reformer,  against 
tbe  Mayor  and  other  ofl&cials  of  Pbiladelpbia  to  prevent  payment 
from  tbe  City  Treasury  for  tbe  celebrated  leaking  Queen  Lane 
Reservoir.  In  tbe  latter  ease,  time  bas  justified  all  tbat  was 
urged  and  argued  by  Mr.  McCullen  and  bis  client,  Mr.  Welsh. 

Mr.  McCullen  is  a member  of  tbe  Young  Men’s  Democratic 
Association,  tbe  University  Extension  Association,  of  tbe  Law 
Association,  and  tbe  Law  Aeademy,  of  wbicb  be  was  an  oflEcer 
for  several  years.  He  is  tbe  Solicitor  for  the  American  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  and  for  tbe  Women’s  Directory  of  Pbiladelpbia; 
and  be  is  counsel  for  a large  number  of  estates,  firms  and  cor- 
porations, and  by  a close  personal  attention  to  all  tbe  details  of 
bis  clients’  affairs,  and  a thorough  devotion  to  their  interests,  bas 
built  up  a really  remarkable  practice. 
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those  enterprises  whicli  were  founded  in  the 
Keystone  State  and  which  have  drawn  both  the 
necessary  capital  and  mechanical  ability,  as  well 
as  business  management  therefrom,  may  be  prom- 
inently mentioned  the  industries  bearing  the  name 
of  “ Westinghouse,”  The  Philadelphia  Natural  Gas  Company,  The 
East  Pittsburg  Improvement  Company,  The  Atterbury  Glass 
Company  and  a number  of  similar  institutions,  with  all  of  which 
John  R.  McGinley  is  actively  connected  in  the  most  important 
positions. 

John  R.  McGinley  was  born  September  14,  1851,  at  Cresson 
Springs,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  John  McGinley,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Old  Portage  Railroad  between  Cresson  Springs  and 
Holliday sbnrg,  which,  at  or  near  that  time,  was  the  only  railroad 
crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  His  wife,  Mary  Logan  McGin- 
ley, the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Rainey,  a man  of  considerable  prominence  as  a lawyer 
in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  father  died  in 
August,  1851,  three  weeks  before  the  son  was  born.  Until  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  latter  attended  the  village  school 
in  New  Alexandria,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  mother  and  family  resided.  He  was  always  a bright  youth 
while  in  school  and  gave  early  promise  of  attaining  that  start  in 
life  which  his  ambition  had  marked  out  for  him.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a merchant  in  Stoystown,  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  served  three  years  in  a general  store 
with  a view  to  learn  the  business.  At  the  sariie  time  he  learned 
telegraphy,  being  operator  in  the  village  during  his  apprenticeship. 
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N Pennsylvania  tliere  are  a number  of  families  who 
have  not  only  given  the  State  many  of  its  leading 
citizens,  but  who  have  served  to  make  its  history 
and  to  affect  its  entire  policy  for  more  than  a 
century.  Quite  a number  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
State  bear  the  names  of  some  of  these  families,  and  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  in  almost  innumerable  instances,  streets  have  been  named 
after  them.  Thus  the  very  topography  of  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
nected with  the  personality  of  some  of  these  leading  families.  No 
house  stands  out  more  prominently  in  this  respect  than  that  of 
McKean,  and  the  members  of  this  notable  family  have  through 
several  generations  attained  high  honors  in  their  State,  while 
to-day  also,  their  later  descendants  rank  high  in  their  communities 
as  either  business  or  professional  men.  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia the  McKeans  are  notably  prominent,  and  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  Thomas  McKean,  who  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  city’s  largest  corporate  interests  and  its  social  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  representative  descendants  of  an  old  and 
honored  family. 

Thomas  McKean  was  born  November  28,  1842,  at  356  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia.  That  was  under  the  old  style  of  numbering 
when  the  house  was  situated  in  what  was  then  the  most  fashion- 
able portion  of  the  city.  His  father  was  Henry  Pratt  McKean,  a 
gentleman  highly  connected  in  his  city  and  closely  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  mother  was  Phebe  Warren 
McKean,  who  was  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Troy,  New 
York.  Thomas  McKean  was  sent  to  the  Germantown  Academy 
to  receive  his  earlier  education,  and  he  there  acquired  a practical 
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knowledge  of  tke  minor  branckes  of  learning  wbieb  fitted  bim  for 
a University  course.  After  leaving  tbe  Academy  be  went  to  tbe 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  tbe  class  of  1862,  wbieb  embraced 
a large  number  of  students  wbo  bave  since  risen  to  tbe  bigbest 
position  in  tbe  State,  politically,  professionally  and  commercially. 
In  fact,  tbe  class  of  wbieb  Mr.  McKean  was  a member  gave  to 
tbe  Keystone  State  many  of  its  most  progressive  men  and  some 
wbo  bave  since  made  brilliant  records.  While  Mr.  McKean,  as  a 
representative  of  an  old  Pbiladelpbia  family,  was  always  prominent 
in  tbe  social  affairs  of  Pbiladelpbia  and  was  actively  earnest  in 
public  affairs,  especially  sucb  movements  as  were  calculated  to 
advance  tbe  general  prosperity,  yet  be  developed  in  bis  youtb  a 
business  ability  wbieb  be  put  to  considerable  use  after  leaving  tbe 
University.  He  entered  into  tbe  business  of  sugar  refining,  and 
in  tbis  large  enterprise  be  continued  for  a number  of  years.  Tbe 
firms  of  wbieb  be  was  a member  and  witb  wbieb  bis  name  bas 
generally  been  identified  in  tbe  commercial  world  were  Davis, 
McKean  & Company  and  McKean,  Borie  & Company,  but,  while 
Mr.  McKean  devoted  most  of  bis  time  to  bis  refining  business,  he 
yet  became  largely  interested  in  financial  and  railroad  corporations. 
As  President  of  tbe  North  Penn  Railroad  Company,  be  is  to-day 
especially  active  in  tbe  promotion  of  passenger  trafi5.c.  He  was 
especially  well  acquainted  witb  the  details  of  finances,  and  a 
number  of  years  ago  connected  himself  witb  several  of  Philadel- 
phia’s most  important  institutions  of  tbis  nature.  He  bas  been 
connected  as  Director  or  officer  for  a number  of  years  witb  tbe 
Pbiladelpbia  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  bas  held  tbe  same  office 
in  tbe  Insurance  Company  of  North  America.  In  tbe  affairs  of 
tbe  Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company  Mr. 
McKean  is  closely  interested,  and  bis  counsel,  judgment  and 
clear  foresight  bave  often  been  very  valuable  to  that  institution. 
In  tbe  North  Penn  Railroad  Company  one  of  Mr.  McKean’s 
largest  interests  is  found,  and  be  is  connected  witb  tbe  Pbiladel- 
pbia & Reading  Railway  Company  in  tbe  capacity  of  Director. 
Another  of  bis  offices  in  tbis  important  branch  of  Pennsylvania 
industry  and  its  progress  is  a Directorship  in  tbe  Chesapeake  & 
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Delaware  Canal  Company,  and  he  is  also  Director  in  several 
other  organizations  of  that  kind.  On  September  24,  1863, 
McKean  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Wharton,  daughter  of  George 
M.  and  Maria  Markoe  Wharton.  They  have  four  childreu : Henry 
Pratt  McKean,  Jr.,  Thomas  McKean,  Jr.,  Maria  Wharton  McKean 
and  Phebe  Warren  McKean.  Mr.  McKean,  while  he  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  attending  to  the  duties  connected  with  his  positions 
in  his  various  corporations,  yet  takes  a great  interest  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  in  its  larger  political 
aflairs. 


NE  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatest  industries  is  its  lum- 
ber trade,  and  John  C.  McNaughton,  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  has  a complete  knowledge  of 
its  various  details,  having  been  connected  with  its 
advancement  for  a number  of  years.  He  is  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  residence  and  industrial  interests,  and 
among  the  progressive  sons  of  the  Commonwealth  is  numbered  a 
thoroughly  representative  man. 

John  Calvin  McNaughton  was  bom  in  Juniata  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1841.  His  father  died  when  he  was  yet  a young 
man,  leaving  a widow,  four  daughters  and  a son,  upon  whose 
shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  their  care.  He  met  the  responsi- 
bilities bravely  and  not  only  looked  after  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
but  carved  out  the  way  of  success  for  himself.  He  came  from  a 
good  old  Scotch-Irish  stock  who  settled  early  in  Juniata  County,  and 
he  had  both  pluck  and  ability  tc  a large  extent.  After  an  ordi- 
nary schooling  he  entered  a store  in  Thompsontown  as  clerk.  He 
left  this  humble  position  to  accept  one  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. He  had  among  his  friends  some  of  the  leading  officials  of 
the  railroad  who  admired  the  young  man’s  determination,  and  one 
of  these  was  Charles  E.  Pugh.  Major  Postelthwaite,  who  was 
subsequently  Controller  and  General  Land  Agent  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  joined  him  in  business  in  that 
city  in  1868  and  is  now  again  Vice-President  of  Mr.  McNaughton’s 
Company.  Mr.  McNaughton  numbers  among  his  staunchest 
admirers  some  of  the  most  prominent  railroad  men  of  the  country. 
When  he  decided  to  start  in  the  lumber  business  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  that  trade  and  to 
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master  it  in  every  detail.  He  so  thoroughly  acquainted  himself 
with  all  the  branches  of  the  business  that  he  is  to-day  one  of  the 
foremost  lumber  men  of  the  United  States,  The  McNaughton 
Lumber  Company,  which  has  its  Philadelphia  office  at  No.  303 
Bourse  Building,  is  known  not  only  widely  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
over  an  extended  territory.  Mr.  McNaughton  is  President  and  the 
principal  stockholder  of  the  Company,  which  has  also  a large 
mill  in  the  South.  While  he,  therefore,  gives  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  his  immense  lumber  busi- 
ness, yet  he  is  interested  to  a considerable  degree  in  steam  and 
electric  railway  construction.  He  is  a director  in  several  com- 
panies, and  in  all  his  ofi&ces,  whether  of  a public  or  semi-public 
nature,  he  is  both  painstaking  and  thorough.  Few  men  starting 
out  with  his  limited  resources  have  brought  themselves  so 
thoroughly  to  the  front.  In  all  his  views  Mr.  McNaughton  is 
broad  and  generous  and  he  has  a warm  place  in  his  heart  for  his 
fellow  men.  He  is  active  in  social  life  and  numbers  among  his 
intimate  friends  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and  state. 
In  his  business  he  is  fully  progressive  and  at  the  same  time 
conservative.  He  is  a man  of  good  judgment  and  a careful  and 
reliable  manager. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  Mr,  McNaughton  married  Jennie  K. 
Kraft,  whose  father  was  a pioneer  and  largest  mannfacturer  of 
gasometers  in  the  country  and  a leading  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 
Their  home  life  at  the  cosy  and  beautiful  residence,  2034  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  perfect  in  its  conjugal  happiness.  Four 
daughters  are  the  result  of  the  union,  their  ages  ranging  from  ten 
to  twenty,  and  after  the  cares  of  a business  day  Mr.  McNaughton 
takes  his  chief  delight  in  his  domestic  felicity.  In  a political 
way  his  views  are  as  broad  and  liberal  as  those  characterizing  his 
other  interests,  and  npon  all  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
his  city  and  State  he  is  entirely  independent,  owning  himself 
bound  by  no  party  ties  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
is  a Democrat  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  while  he  has 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  chosen  political 
party,  is  usually  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
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Jackson.  Personally,  Mr.  McNaugliton  is  a gentleman  of  fine, 
commanding  presence,  of  genial  manners,  and  kas  entire  grasp  of 
any  subject  upon  wbicb  be  may  be  called  to  converse. 

He  is  “ tbe  best  busband,  tbe  best  father,  tbe  best  son,  tbe 
best  brother  and  tbe  best  friend,”  in  tbe  estimation  of  those  who 
know  him  best.  Indeed,  be  is  a man  of  high  character  and 
sterling  worth,  and  tbe  many  lovable  traits  which  have  earned 
for  him  such  encomiums  have  brought  him  success  in  business, 
prominence  in  citizenship  and  happiness  in  home  life. 
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splendid  streets  are  Philadelphia’s  crowning  glory. 
The  city  has  magnificent  municipal  and  government 
buildings,  stately  residences,  commodious  warehouses 
and  immense  factories.  It  has  more  private  houses 
than  any  other  city  in  America,  fine  parks,  and  the 
best  and  most  approved  methods  of  rapid  transit,  but  the  smooth, 
even  surface  of  its  highways  constitutes  one  of  its  chiefest  charms. 
In  this  particular  the  Quaker  City  is  excelled  by  no  American 
municipality.  For  the  most  part  straight  as  an  arrow,  they  stretch 
away  for  miles  and  carry  the  traf&c  of  the  city  smoothly  and 
quietly.  A large  part  of  the  praise  for  the  excellent  condition  of 
Philadelphia’s  thoroughfares  belongs  to  James  P.  McNichol,  one  of 
its  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the  contractor  who 
laid  a large  portion  of  its  splendid  pavement.  Though  still  a 
young  man,  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  carried  out  all 
contracts  entrusted  to  him,  whether  from  public  or  private  sources, 
has  gained  for  him  a prominent  place  among  Philadelphia’s  busi- 
ness men. 

James  P.  McNichol  was  born  in  the  Tenth  Ward  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1864.  His  parents,  James  and  Catharine  McNichol, 
were  of  Irish  descent,  and  from  his  hardy  Celtic  ancestors  he  inher- 
ited his  quick  and  ready  wit,  staunch  fidelity  and  sterling  reliabil- 
ity. His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  in  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  books  and  soon 
became  known  as  an  earnest,  conscientious  and  hard-working 
student,  bent  on  winning  his  way  in  the  world  and  making  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  opportunities  that  the  city’s  educational 
institutions  afforded.  In  due  course  of  time  he  graduated  from 
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the  Northwest  School,  after  having  made  an  enviable  record  as  a 
pupil.  Then,  realizing  that  he  was  not  fully  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life,  he  took  a course  in  Peirce’s  Business  College,  in 
which  he  applied  himself  as  closely  as  he  had  done  in  the  public 
schools  and  soon  won  the  appreciative  applause  of  instructors  and 
fellow  students.  It  was  in  this  excellent  institution  that  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  business  forms  and  methods  that  his 
progress  in  the  commercial  world  has  proven  him  to  possess. 
Indeed,  he  attributes  not  a little  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  care- 
ful training  of  his  Peirce  College  course.  His  first  entrance  into 
the  business  world  was  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  W.  J.  McNichol 
& Brothers,  twelve  years  ago,  and  with  this  one  establishment  he 
has  ever  since  remained  connected.  Upon  the  death  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  however,  the  name  of  the  concern  was  changed 
to  Jas.  P.  McNichol  & Brother,  in  which  style  it  has  since 
remained.  As  a member  of  this  firm,  Mr.  MeNichol  has  been 
active  and  progressive  and  has  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  go-ahead 
spirit  of  his  generation.  With  an  impetuous  enthusiasm  he  has 
so  guided  the  establishment  of  which  he  is  now  the  head  that 
to-day  they  are  among  the  best  known  contractors  in  the  city,  and 
have  spread  their  handiwork  on  many  of  the  city’s  most  promi- 
nent thoroughfares.  Mr.  McNichol  has  done  the  paving  of  Balti- 
more Avenue,  Haverford  Avenue,  Lancaster  Avenue,  Market  Street 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  Thirty-third  Street,  all  of  Lehigh 
Avenue,  Fourth  Street,  Seventh  Street,  Eighth  Street,  Ninth  Street, 
Arch  Street,  Race  Street,  Vine  Street,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
Fairmount  Avenue.  The  excellent  work  the  firm  has  done  and 
their  high  standing  in  business  circles  in  1897  won  for  them 
the  contract  for  all  the  city’s  repaving,  as  well  as  all  necessary 
work  on  the  country  roads  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McNichol  has  long  taken  great  interest  and  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs.  He  has  always  been  an  earnest  and 
ardent  Republican,  and  has  made  himself  heard  in  the  councils  of 
his  party,  in  which  he  has  long  been  a leader.  Mr.  McNichol  is 
a member  of  the  Republican  City  Committee,  a prominent  factor 
in  the  Leaders’  League  and  a member  of  the  William  R.  Leeds 
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Association.  THrougli  all  these  varied  political  ties,  added  to  his 
high  standing  in  the  business  world,  he  could  readily  have  secured 
high  places  in  the  city  government,  but  though  he  has  always 
been  a conspicuous  figure  in  political  affairs  he  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  accept  public  office,  preferring  rather  to  remain  in  the 
ranks  or  direct  with  an  unseen  hand. 

Mr.  McNichol  was  married  on  the  15th  day  "of  April,  1884,  to 
Miss  Anastasia  A.  Fasy,  of  a well  known  Philadelphia  family,  and 
from  this  union  eight  children  have  resulted. 

His  chief  interests  at  the  present  time  are  centered  in  his 
business  of  contracting  for  paving,  curbing  and  excavating.  This 
demands  the  bulk  of  his  attention,  but,  being  of  a domestic  turn 
of  mind,  and  a great  lover  of  the  home  circle,  much  of  his  leisure 
is  devoted  to  his  charming  family  and  to  fostering  the  hopes  and 
ambitions  of  his  children.  As  a business  man,  Mr.  McNiehol,  by 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  indomitable  energy  and  coneen- 
trated  effort,  has  been  eminently  successful  and  has  won  the  respeet 
of  the  business  world  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  for 
the  faithful  carrying  out  of  his  contracts.  He  is  still  a young 
man,  and  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  continued  use  of 
the  methods  that  have  won  him  his  past  successes  will  yet 
gain  for  him  an  even  greater  recognition. 


■TAcR£rr6raf7d/  £r}q£oPfii;ii. 


HB  laws  relating  to  corporations  liave  in  latter 
years  received  tlie  attention  of  some  of  tlie  most 
eminent  legal  liglits  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Bar. 
Of  necessity,  tlie  man  who  can  build  up  a suc- 
cessful practice  among  corporations  whose  inter- 
ests involve  millions  must  possess  peculiar  attainments  and  the 
highest  erudition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  amount  of  money 
frequently  involved  in  their  suits,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  their  cases  must  be  investigated,  makes  such  a practice 
decidedly  lucrative.  Among  the  most  successful  attorneys  in  this 
high  branch  of  the  profession  in  the  State  is  M.  B.  Olmsted,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  who  for  years  has  been  recognized  as 
having  a thorough  knowledge  of  this  department  of  legal  juris- 
prudence, and  a practice  extending  throughout  the  State.  His 
manifest  abilities  and  active  and  conscientious  work  have  made 
him  eminent  in  his  profession,  respected  in  the  community,  and 
prominent  in  the  political  world. 

Marinin  Bdgar  Ormstkd  was  born  in  Ulysses  Township, 
Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  old  and  distinguished  stock,  from 
which  he  inherits  many  of  the  qualities  which  have  contributed 
to  his  success.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry  J.  Olmsted,  a prominent 
and  respected  citizen  of  Potter  County,  which  he  for  twenty-two 
years  served  as  Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of  its  courts,  obtaining  his 
office  both  from  the  appointing  hand  of  the  Governor  and  being 
seven  times  elected  by  the  people,  besides  having  been  offered  the 
nomination  for  State  Senator,  which  he  declined.  The  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Bvalena  Theresa  Cushing,  daughter 
of  Lucas  Cushing,  a resident  of  West  Oswego  County,  New,  York, 
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since  the  early  days  of  the  century.  Both  the  Cushings  and  the 
Olmsteds  are  descended  from  families  of  English  origin.  Mr. 
Olmsted’s  mother  and  father  were  born  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
but,  their  parents  having  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  they  there  formed 
the  acquaintance  which  resulted  in  their  marriage. 

The  son  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county,  completing  his  course  at  the  Coudersport  Academy.  His 
early  inclinations  were  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Bar.  He  turned 
his  thoughts  in  another  direction,  and  through  the  influence  of  his 
uncle.  Judge  Arthur  G.  Olmsted,  was  appointed,  while  but  scarcely 
more  than  a boy,  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Corporation  Clerk 
in  the  ofiSce  of  the  Auditor-General,  John  F.  Hartranft,  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  State.  At  the  expiration  of  a year,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  Corporation  Clerk,  with  entire  charge  of  the 
assessment  and  collection  of  the  State’s  vast  revenues  from  cor- 
porations, although  the  youngest  employe  of  the  ofi&ce,  both  in 
years  and  in  service  in  the  department.  On  the  accession  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison  Allen  to  the  Auditor-Generalship,  Mr.  Olmsted  was 
re-appointed,  and  served  until  May,  1875,  when  the  administration  of 
the  office  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  he  was  removed 
from  ofi&ce.  So  excellent  a record  had  he  made  as  a public  ofi&cial 
that  he  was  then  ofifered  three  dififierent  political  positions,  besides 
the  cashiership  of  one  of  the  largest  national  banks  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  but,  changing  his  intention  regarding  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  ofi&ce  of  John  W.  Simon- 
ton,  now  President  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  Harrisburg,  on  November  25,  1878.  He 
remained  with  Judge  Simonton  for  a few  months  after  his  admis- 
sion, but  soon  established  an  ofi&ce  for  himself.  His  long  expe- 
perience  in  the  Auditor-General’s  office  had  made  him  a recognized 
authority  on  the  intricate  tax  laws  of  the  State,  especially  as  they 
related  to  corporations,  and  it  is  in  this  line  that  a large  portion 
of  his  practice  has  since  been  developed.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  May,  1881,  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1884,  before  both  of  which  tribunals 
his  extensive  practice  frequently  carries  him.  Mr.  Olmsted  is  now 
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President  and  General  Counsel  for  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company, 
and  Counsel  for  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Western  Railroad  companies,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
igation Company,  and  Fall  Brook  Railway  system,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company,  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
important  corporations  in  the  country. 

His  high  reputation  as  a lawyer,  and  the  many  estimable 
qualities  which  have  marked  him  out  as  a representative  citizen, 
led  to  his  election  from  Dauphin  County  to  a seat  in  the  proposed 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1891.  He  was  elected  to  represent 
the  important  State  Capital  district  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  a Republican,  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  to  any  candidate  for  any  ofiS.ce  in  the  three  counties  comprising 
the  district,  and  in  legislative  halls,  as  at  the  Bar,  has  made  his 
abilities  felt  in  committees  and  on  the  floor.  He  is  unmarried,  fond 
of  society,  and  well  known  in  the  social  circles  of  both  State  and 
national  capitals.  He  is  a lover  of  good  horses,  and  drives  and 
rides  frequently.  When  he  is  not  devoting  himself  to  performing 
the  duties  which  his  Congressional  position  demands  of  him,  his 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  vast  corporation  practice,  which  con- 
centrated efforts  and  constant  attention,  not  less  than  especial  apti- 
tude, have  gained  for  him. 


ANY  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  eminent  sons  possess 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  self-made  men ; 
their  life  histories  are  a series  of  chapters  of 
advancements  made  single  handed  and  unaided. 
One  of  these  men  is  John  C.  O’Donnell,  Post- 
master of  Pittsburg,  and  in  this  great  Iron  City  there  is  none  who 
is  entitled  to  more  praise  for  his  earnest  endeavors  to  rise  in  life 
than  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who  to-day  enjoys  the  esteem 
and  honor  of  all  who  know  him.  His  father  was  Jacob  O’Donnell, 
who  lived  on  a farm  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  one  mile  east 
of  Millerstown,  now  Chicora. 

John  C.  O’Donnelh  was  bom  January  30,  1835,  and  when  he 
was  five  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  a family  of  five,  of  which 
John  was  the  youngest.  His  mother  and  her  children  moved  to 
Brady’s  Bend  in  1846.  There  young  Mr.  O’Donnell  attended  the 
public  school.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  obtained  employment  in 
the  iron  works  at  that  place.  In  1854  he  went  to  Pittsburg  to 
seek  a wider  field  and  worked  in  the  different  rolling  mills  as 
roller  and  puddler,  where  he  came  into  notice  among  his  fellow  men 
by  his  activity  in  assisting  in  organizing  the  Sons  of  Vulcan,  one 
of  the  earliest  organizations  among  mill  workers.  It  was  started 
in  1857  and  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  its  second  President,  serving  from 
1858  to  i860.  He  was  elected  President  several  times  afterwards, 
and  held  that  ofi&ce  when  he  resigned  from  the  Order  to  go  into 
business  in  1866.  Leaving  the  rolling  mill  in  1866,  Mr.  O’Donnell 
opened  a grocery  store  at  No,  3340  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  where 
he  continues  in  the  same  business  at  the  present  time.  His 

capacity  for  organization  was  again  shown  in  1888,  when  he  was 
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largely  instrumental  in  forming  the  Grocers’  Protective  Association. 
He  was  its  first  President  and  was  re-elected  several  times.  He  is 
a Director  in  the  Pennsylvania  National  Bank,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg. 

It  was  in  politics  that  Mr.  O’Donnell  became  generally  known 
in  Pittsburg.  He  was  always  locally  active  as  a Democrat  in  his 
own  ward  and  was  a Delegate  to  many  City,  County  and  State 
Conventions.  Finally  he  became  a candidate  for  Select  Council  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  many  friends.  He  was  elected  three  times 
and  his  period  of  service  in  that  body  was  from  1877  to  1884.  He 
was  later  elected  to  Common  Council  and  served  from  1890  to 
1894.  Mr.  O’Donnell  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  in  Coun- 
cils by  his  advocacy  of  reform  measures,  and  his  persistence  in  this 
particular  made  the  issue  in  the  city  campaign  of  1893,  resulting 
in  the  election  of  a Democratic  Mayor  and  a Reform  Controller, 
nominated  by  a Convention  over  which  Mr.  O’Donnell  presided. 
The  issue  came  as  the  result  of  a resolution  Mr.  O’Donnell  offered 
in  Common  Council  calling  for  an  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburg.  At  first  the  resolution  was  not  successful,  but  after 
having  been  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  political  con- 
ventions which  were  held  after  the  resolution  was  introduced,  it 
became  popular.  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  resolution  was  finally  passed  by 
both  branches  of  the  City  Councils.  The  Democratic  City  Com- 
mittee endorsed  it  strongly  and  elected  Mr.  O’Donnell  Chairman 
of  the  City  Committee  to  lead  the  campaign.  He  did  this  in  a 
forcible  manner,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor,  Bernard 
McKenna,  and  the  Republican,  H.  I.  Gourley,  who  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Controller,  were  elected  and  the  audit  was 
made.  All  through  this  campaign  the  strong  leadership  of  Mr. 
O’Donnell  was  manifest.  His  activity  in  local  politics  made  him 
the  especial  target  of  his  political  opponents,  and  when  he  came 
up  for  re-election  to  Common  Council,  in  1894,  he  was  defeated, 
but  the  bitterness  of  defeat  remained  with  him  less  than  a month, 
for  then  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Postmaster  of  Pittsburg. 
In  this  position  Mr.  O’Donnell  withdrew  from  politics  entirely, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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He  entered  upon  his  new  work  on  April  i,  1894,  and  was  a 
progressive  Postmaster  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  introduced 
the  street  car  mail  service,  quickened  the  special  delivery  system, 
extended  the  city  distribution  to  trains  coming  in  from  the  West, 
and  secured  the  same  work  on  an  additional  Kastem  train.  He 
extended  the  free  delivery  districts,  and  in  many  ways  worked 
industriously  to  give  Pittsburg  a mail  service  second  to  none  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  lives  at  3454  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  In  1863 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  Byrne  and  they  have  seven  children. 
His  home  life  as  well  as  his  political  career  has  been  a happy  and 
successful  one,  and  socially,  too,  he  is  a favorite.  With  wide  busi- 
ness experience  and  a thorough  understanding  of  public  affairs,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  of  his  high  standing  in  the  community, 
Mr.  O’Donnell  now  figures  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  one 
of  its  most  promising,  as  well  as  its  most  progressive  sons. 
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MONO  tlie  monuments  reared  to  tlie  energy  and 
progress  of  tlie  leading  men  of  Pennsylvania  are 
not  a few  wliicli  have  been  self-created ; for  some 
of  the  most  notable  sons  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  and 
have  left  in  the  fields  of  commerce  a lasting  memorial  of  their 
worth  and  progress  in  establishments  which  are  clearly  identified 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  some 
of  its  greatest  business  interests.  Plummer  S.  Page  is  one  of  the 
best  known  citizens  in  Scranton,  and  as  a public-spirited  man  has 
made  a reputation  which  is  thoroughly  expressive  of  his  character 
and  disposition,  while  as  a railroad  contractor  and  an  active  pro- 
moter of  business  interests  he  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
State. 

Plummer  S.  Page  is  the  son  of  Augustus  Page,  who  was 
born  in  England,  and  when  a young  man  emigrated  to  Orange 
County,  Vermont,  where  his  son  was  born,  on  an  old  farm,  near 
Fairlie.  When  a lad  of  only  ten  years  Plummer  Page  went  to 
St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  and  worked  at  farming  until  he 
was  seven  years  older,  at  the  same  time  attending  district  schools. 
He  evinced  a warm  desire  to  attain  whatever  knowledge  he  could, 
and  to  the  end  of  still  further  educating  himself  and  completing 
his  knowledge  of  business  and  commerce,  he  went,  in  the  winter 
of  1859-1860,  to  Eastman’s  Business  College,  on  the  Hudson, 
where  he  took  a commercial  course.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  from  there  to  the  oil  regions  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  engaged  in  business.  In  1865  obtained  a 
position  as  General  Manager  for  the  contractor  in  the  construction 
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of  wHat  is  now  tlie  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  then  building 
a line  from  Scranton  to  Wilkes-Barre.  With  that  company  he 
remained  for  more  than  a year,  and  acquired,  through  his  careful 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  work,  a reputation  for  trustworthi- 
ness and  ability  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  as  his 
career  progressed.  At  the  close  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
operation  he  went  into  business  for  himself  as  a contractor  of 
grading,  paving  and  turnpike  work.  He  was  successful  in  this, 
and,  about  1869,  obtained  a contract  on  the  Boonetown  branch  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  He  carried 
this  work  through  to  completion,  going  to  various  points,  as  his 
duties  demanded,  and  adding  greatly  to  his  knowledge  of  contract 
work,  especially  as  identified  with  railroad  construction.  The 
elevated  road  in  New  York  City  next  claimed  his  attention,  and 
he  then  contracted  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  New 
York  Blevated  Road  and  the  New  York  City  and  Northern  Rail- 
road. His  next  operation  of  note  was  the  Binghamton  extension 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  from  that  city  to 
Buffalo.  Shortly  after  the  Binghamton  extension  he  took  a con- 
tract on  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  branch  between  Pittston  and 
Hawley. 

With  his  wide  experience  Mr.  Page  now  sought  to  interest 
capital  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Western  Road.  It  gave  promise 
of  splendid  development  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  highly 
successful  investments,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Page  spent  some 
time  in  bringing  the  merits  of  the  plan  to  the  notice  of  the  cap- 
italists. In  company  with  R.  T.  McCabe  he  bought  the  People’s 
Street  Railroad  of  Luzerne  County,  and  afterwards  absorbed  the 
Scranton  Passenger  Railway  and  the  Suburban  Street  Railway, 
putting  in  the  latest  system  of  electricity.  After  about  thirty 
miles  of  track  had  been  laid  and  everything  was  in  fine  order, 
they  sold  out  to  the  Scranton  Traction  Company.  At  Cortland, 
New  York,  Mr.  Page,  in  connection  with  C.  D.  Simpson,  built  the 
Cortland  and  Homer  Traction  Company’s  line,  and  of  that  organi- 
zation he  is  now  Vice-President.  His  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
surface  transportation  made  him  a valuable  man  in  administrating 
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the  affairs  of  such  companies,  and,  as  a natural  result,  he  has 
served  in  several  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  State  as  a chief 
official.  He  was  President  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley  Traction 
Company,  whose  tracks  extend  from  Winton  to  Dunmore,  and  he 
held  a like  position  in  the  Scranton  Suburban  Company,  which 
was  merged  in  the  Scranton  Traction  lines  under  the  name  of 
the  Scranton  Traction  Company.  Besides  this  he  assisted  in 
building  the  Scranton  and  Pittston  Traction  Road.  Through 
these  operations  and  as  President  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley 
Traction  Company  and  Scranton  Suburban  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  Page  is  recognized  in  the  bustling  city  of  Scranton  to-day  as 
one  of  its  most  wide-awake  and  progressive  men. 

In  1867  Mr.  Page  married,  in  Scranton,  Miss  Louise  A.  Whit- 
aker, formerly  of  Waverly,  New  York.  They  have  two  sons, 
William  A.  and  James  W.,  both  residents  of  Scranton.  Mrs.  Page 
is  the  daughter  of  James  and  Lucinda  Whitaker,  who  were  natives 
of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Page  is  a member  of  the  Scranton 
Board  of  Trade  and  has  his  business  office  in  the  Mears  Building. 
His  practical  proposition  for  the  improvement  of  city  railways, 
which  met  with  such  success,  won  him  high  encomiums  of  praise 
not  alone  in  his  city,  but  throughout  that  section  of  the  State. 
Prior  to  his  participation  in  the  affairs  of  railroad  management, 
the  surface  traction  methods  in  Scranton  were  far  behind  those  of 
other  communities,  but  his  interests  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
railroad  work  placed  Scranton  in  the  lead  in  that  branch  of  muni- 
cipal improvement.  Mr.  Page  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent 
Order  of  Blks  and  of  several  social  organizations  of  prominence  in 
Scranton.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics  and  displays  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  party.  In  a business  way  he  is  now 
interested  in  several  electric  roads,  electric  light  plants,  water  com- 
panies, steam  railways  and  real  estate  operations,  being  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  representative  business  men  in  his  community. 
In  a word,  Mr.  Page  as  a public  spirited  citizen  has  made  his 
mark,  and  while  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  he 
has  also  found  time  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  many  of  his 
fellow  men. 


ANY  of  the  prominent  men  of  Pennsylvania  have 
attained  their  leadership  in  its  affairs  through  var- 
ious connections  with  both  the  professional  and 
business  interests  of  the  State.  Included  among 
these  is  Dr.  Gilbert  B.  Palen,  who,  not  only  as  a 
medical  man,  but  as  a promoter  of  business  interests,  has  gained 
a notable  place  among  the  representative  men  of  the  time.  Doctor 
Palen,  ever  since  his  youth,  has  been  of  an  active  temperament, 
and  he  has  been  connected,  from  time  to  time,  with  some  of  the 
most  important  interests  of  his  community. 

Gilbert  B.  Palen  was  bom  in  Palenville,  New  York,  May 
3,  1832.  His  father  was  Rufus  Palen,  who  came  of  Quaker  stock 
and  was  well  known  as  a tanner  and  leather  dealer,  being  a 
partner  of  the  firms  of  Knapp  & Palen,  Palen  & Flagler,  and 
others.  After  his  early  education  Doctor  Palen  prepared  himself 
for  college,  but  first  obtained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  leather 
business  at  the  Fallsburgh,  New  York  tannery,  in  which  his 
father’s  estate  had  a large  interest.  He  entered  Brown  University 
and  then  went  to  Yale,  where  he  graduated  with  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  the  famous  class  of  1853.  He  then 
pursued  a medical  course  at  the  New  York  University  which  he 
completed  at  the  Albany  Medical  College,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1855.  It  had  been  his  father’s  wish,  however,  that  the  eldest 
son  should  follow  his  business,  and,  therefore,  in  1856,  Doctor 
Palen  entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle  by  marriage,  George 
W.  Northrop,  and  built  an  oak  tannery  at  Canadensis,  Pennsylvania. 
He  afterwards,  in  company  with  his  two  brothers,  built  another 
tannery  at  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania,  carrying  it  on  for  some 
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years,  wlien  lie  determined  to  retire  from  the  tanning  business. 
The  building  of  tanneries  in  the  woods  and  the  methods  pursued 
by  Doctor  Palen  were  examples  of  genuine  pioneer  work,  for  which 
the  Doctor  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  active  temperament.  In 
the  development  of  Tunkhannock,  Doctor  Palen  was  a large  factor. 
He  removed  there  after  he  was  married  in  i860  and  became  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  temperance.  He  had,  prior  to  this, 
become  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Cana- 
densis, where  his  career  as  a prohibitionist  and  temperance  worker 
began. 

In  1876  Doctor  Palen  returned  in  a thoroughly  practical 
manner  to  medicine.  After  a careful  examination  of  the  compound 
oxygen  process,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Doctor  Starkey, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Starkey  & Palen,  the  former  bringing 
into  the  joint  concern  his  perfected  system,  and  Doctor  Palen  the 
business  experience  and  requisite  capital.  A revolution  to  a cer- 
tain extent  was  wrought  in  medicine  by  this  method,  and  the  firm 
has  ever  since  been  prominent  and  active  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities.  Not  alone,  however,  in  the  medical  field,  but  through  his 
early  business  life  as  a promoter  and  manufacturer,  is  Doctor 
Palen  known  to  the  progressive  element  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
essentially  a man  of  business  qualities,  and  the  combination  of 
professional  talents  allied  with  these  make  him  continuously  active. 
He  is  Treasurer  of  the  Ocean  City  (New  Jersey)  Association, 
with  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  which  thriving  seashore 
resort  he  has  been  identified  since  1880.  At  that  time  Ocean 
City  was  merely  a little  hamlet  by  the  sea,  but  Doctor  Palen  fore- 
saw a great  future  for  it,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  judgment  he 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  there,  and  has  continued  to  reside  in 
Ocean  City  every  summer  since  1881.  His  wisdom  and  forethought 
have  proved  themselves  in  this,  for  Ocean  City  has  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectation.  He  has  invested  largely  in  lots  there  and  has 
built  a number  of  cottages.  Doctor  Palen  is  also  President  of  the 
Niagara  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of  Utah,  and  is  President 
of  the  Fowden  Printing  Telegraph  Company,  Treasurer  of  an 
Electric  Railroad  Company,  a Water  Company,  an  Electric  Light 
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Company  and  a Sewer  Company.  These  interests,  combined  with 
his  medical  afifairs,  occupy  him  constantly. 

In  September,  i860.  Doctor  Palen  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Gould,  of  Roxbury,  New  York.  As  a result  of  this  union  there 
were  four  children  born,  of  whom  two  are  living.  Doctor  Palen 
has  acquired  great  popularity  in  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
and  he  is  particularly  prominent  as  a promoter  of  business.  Few 
men  can  lay  claim  to  a more  useful  career  than  that  which  has 
distinguished  Doctor  Palen’s  entire  life,  and  he  is  eminently  worthy 
of  the  success  which  has  visited  him  both  in  a business  and  pro- 
fessional way. 


J 


PHILADElyPHIAN  througli  and  tlirougli,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  is  not  only  a credit  to  his 
native  city,  but  to  his  State,  for  he  is  known 
through  Pennsylvania,  both  for  his  business  abil- 
ity and  his  sterling  worth  in  executive  office,  and 
for  his  earnest  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 

WiLUAM  Kennedy  Park  was  bom  in  1827,  Front  and 
Arch  streets,  where  his  father,  William  Park,  was  a hatter,  a 
successful  business  man  and  a well  known  and  respected  citizen. 
The  boy  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  his  first  business  training  in  his  father’s  store.  From 
an  early  age  he  evinced  an  ambition  that  made  it  plain  that  the 
quiet  pursuit  of  the  hatter’s  trade  would  not  satisfy  him.  He 
entered  business  before  he  reached  his  majority,  but  his  energy 
and  ambition  were  greater  than  his  patience.  He  felt  that  his 
bent  inclined  him  too  strongly  in  other  directions,  and  was 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  remain  as  he  was  would 
mean  but  a waste  of  his  time.  So  in  the  vigor  of  youth  he 
determined  to  take  a bold  stand  and  make  a good  start.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  probably  have  been  a prosaic  tradesman 
after  his  father’s  style  instead  of  a public  man  and  a citizen  of 
influence  and  repute  to-day. 

In  short,  Mr.  Park,  even  in  his  youth,  gave  every  evidence 
of  that  earnestness  and  push  which  have  helped  him  on  so  well 
in  his  later  years.  In  the  first  few  years  of  his  business  life  he 
passed  rapidly  from  one  employment  to  another,  resolved  upon 
settling  only  in  one  that  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for  his 
eflbrt.  He  was  in  youth,  as  he  is  in  later  life,  quick  to  take  the 
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measure  of  a situation,  quick  to  decide  upon  his  course  and  quick 
in  action.  Eventually  his  good  qualities  attracted  the  attention  of 
Chief  Thomas  Brown,  then  at  the  head  of  the  city’s  Gas  Works, 
and  at  twenty-four  Mr.  Park  was  appointed  to  a position  in  that 
Bureau.  The  previous  evidences  of  his  adaptability  and  thorough- 
ness, the  Chief  thonght,  had  been  sufficient  evidence  of  his  ability 
and  trustworthiness,  and  Mr.  Park,  therefore,  without  any  prepa- 
ration or  test  in  a subordinate  position,  was  placed  at  once  in  the 
responsible  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Point  Breeze  Works. 
For  years  he  managed  the  affairs  of  that  plant  with  a systematic 
exactness  that  won  him  the  commendation  of  his  superiors.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cresson,  who  had  succeeded  Chief  Brown, 
the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Park’s  service  was  recognized  by  his 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Gas.  He  held  the  office 
from  that  time,  guiding  the  work  of  the  Bureau  with  a judgment 
and  care  that  made  it  impossible  to  question  his  re-appointment. 
Many  Mayors  succeeded  one  another  after  he  became  Chief,  but 
he  remained  in  office.  When  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany leased  the  gas  plant,  Mr.  Park  was  retained  in  charge,  which 
in  itself  was  a strong  testimonial  to  his  ability. 

Some  years  after  his  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Park  was  elected  to  Select  Council  from  the  First  Ward,  and 
served  two  terms  in  that  body,  discharging  at  the  same  time  the 
duties  of  his  official  position.  One  of  the  important  works  com- 
pleted during  the  early  years  of  his  incumbency  was  the  erection 
of  the  city’s  gas  plant  at  Port  Richmond,  an  undertaking  which 
was  superintended  by  Chief  Park  from  its  start.  For  many  years, 
before  and  after  his  appointment  as  Chief,  he  was  active  in  the 
politics  of  his  ward  and  of  the  city  in  general,  and  from  his  first 
vote  was  always  a staunch  Republican.  For  twenty  years  or  more, 
however,  though  he  is  still  as  ardent  as  ever  in  his  political  con- 
victions, he  has  refrained  from  active  participation  in  political 
work.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  the  interest  of  his  party 
and  the  welfare  of  his  city.  State  and  country  are  not  as  dear  to 
Mr.  Park  as  they  were  formerly.  While  he  has  not  figured  in  any 
recent  campaign  as  a candidate  for  political  honors,  and  while  he 
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has  modestly  screened  himself  from  active  participation  in  the 
triumphs  of  his  party  behind  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  yet 
his  counsels  have  been  heard,  and  his  knowledge  and  experiences 
often  heeded.  The  results  have  always  been  beneficial.  Socially 
and  fraternally,  among  his  societies,  Mr.  Park  is  well  liked  and 
esteemed,  and,  as  a man  of  business,  holds  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Park  was  an  active  volunteer  fireman,  being 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  Good  Intent  Hose,  which  had  its 
headquarters  at  first,  east  side  of  Fourth  Street  below  Chestnut, 
and  later  on  Prune  Street  (now  Locust),  above  Fourth.  The  ener- 
getic work  of  its  members,  Mr.  Park  among  others,  made  it  one 
of  the  most  prominent  hose  companies  in  the  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  an  American 
Mechanic,  and  is  in  every  respect  a representative  and  model 
citizen  and  one  who  is  a credit  to  the  Keystone  State. 


N notliing  have  the  results  of  modem  invention 
more  benefited  mankind  than  in  the  improvement 
of  the  street  railway  facilities  of  large  cities.  The 
slow  and  noisy  horse  cars  first  gave  way  to  the  cable, 
and  then  to  the  electric  system  which  has  made 
transportation,  even  through  crowded  city  streets,  almost  as  rapid 
as  steam  roads  in  the  unobstructed  country.  These  changes  have 
come  so  rapidly  that  it  is  only  the  man  of  special  aptitude  who 
has  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  advancement  and 
only  the  exceptional  individnal  who  conld  become  the  leader.  No 
street  railway  man  of  to-day  has  achieved  greater  prominence  than 
John  B.  Parsons,  whose  name  is  known  the  country  over  as  a 
most  successful  manager. 

John  B.  Parsons  was  born.  May  17,  1850,  on  his  father’s  farm, 
in  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  His  father  was  James  A.  Parsons,  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  who  in  later  years  engaged  in  business.  Susan  A. 
Mills,  his  mother,  was,  like  the  father,  from  an  old  American  family 
which  settled  in  that  section  dnring  the  colonial  times.  His  father 
having  moved  to  Maryland  when  the  son  was  but  six,  his  educa- 
tion was  acqnired  at  the  academy  at  Salisbury,  Maryland.  He 
prepared  to  enter  Princeton,  but  disliking  college  life,  he  left  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  enter  the  mercantile  establishment  of  his 
father.  The  elder  Parsons  had  been  a man  of  wealth  during  his 
earlier  days,  and  like  many  of  those  typically  whole-souled  Mary- 
landers, his  sympathy  was  unstinted.  Bed  into  endorsing  papers 
for  friends,  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  a financial  wreck, 
and  his  affairs  were  turned  over  to  a receiver.  John  B.  Parsons 
was  at  that  time  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  feeling  keenly 
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the  weight  thrown  upon  his  shoulders  by  his  father’s  failure,  in 
1870  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  work.  He  was  unknown, 
and  entered  the  city,  not  only  a stranger,  but  almost  penniless  as 
well.  With  a spirit  of  energy  he  set  to  work  to  find  a position.  He 
was  willing  to  do  anything  legitimate  and  honest  to  secure  a foot- 
hold. There  is  always  an  opportunity  for  a young  man  of  activity, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  soon  secured  employment  as  a clerk  in  the  ofEce  of 
William  W.  Colket,  at  that  time  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets  Railroad.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  his  fidelity  and  close  application  to  business  brought  him  in 
succession  the  various  promotions  through  which  he  has  advanced 
to  success. 

So  apt  was  he  in  mastering  the  details  of  the  management  of 
the  road  that  in  two  years,  by  sheer  force  of  determination  and 
ability,  he  had  arisen  to  the  post  of  Division  Superintendent.  In 
1881  occurred  what  might  well  be  called  the  red-letter  day  of  his 
railroad  career — for  it  was  really  the  stepping  stone  to  higher 
positions.  In  that  year  he  was  made  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Lombard  and  South  Streets  Passenger  Railway 
Company,  and  his  executive  work  in  bringing  that  road  to  success 
as  a money  earner  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  railroad 
men  of  the  country.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  Chicago  as  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  West  Chicago  Street  Rail- 
road Company,  also  filling  the  exacting  positions  of  President  of 
the  Chicago  West  Division  Railway  Company  and  of  the  Chicago 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  and  Director  in  the  Lake  Street 
Elevated  and  the  Ogden  Street  railroads,  besides  being  active 
in  the  management  of  quite  a number  of  railway  construction 
companies. 

Yet,  immersed  as  he  was  in  the  whirl  of  business,  Mr.  Parsons 
found  time  to  indulge  his  religious  and  philanthropic  instincts  by 
connecting  himself  with  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  a number  of  charitable  organizations,  having  been  a Trustee  for 
several  years  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago.  In  1897 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  assume  the  position  of  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Union  Traction  Company.  This 
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arduous  office  lie  filled  with  such  fidelity  that  in  the  following 
September  he  was  also  elected  to  the  Directorate  of  the  company. 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1886,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Katie  F.  Flickinger,  daughter  of  a wholesale  dry-goods  merchant 
of  prominence  and  wealth.  They  have  no  children. 

Although  a young  man,  Mr.  Parsons  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful managers  of  street  railways  in  the  United  States,  and 
during  his  eventful  years  spent  in  Chicago,  he  won  alike  the 
admiration  of  his  associates  for  his  skillful  management,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  superior  service  he  secured  for 
them.  His  whole  career  evidences  the  fact  that  he  is  a remark- 
ably thrifty,  live  and  successful  man.  In  social  and  other  circles 
Mr.  Parsons  occupies  a conspicuous  position,  and  his  home  life  is 
charming.  Mrs.  Parsons  is  deeply  interested  in  church  work,  and 
devotes  much  of  her  time  in  that  direction,  while  Mr.  Parsons 
finds  time  to  lay  aside  his  responsible  and  arduous  duties  as 
Director,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Union  Trac- 
tion Company,  to  take  a helpful  interest  in  the  hospitals  and 
institutions  of  charity  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  standing 
among  leading  railway  men  of  the  country  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  of  his  steady  advancement  in  positions  that  can  be  filled 
only  by  men  of  far  more  than  ordinary  business  sagacity  and 
foresight.  That  he  is  to-day  in  charge  of  the  largest  system  of 
street  railways  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  sums  up 
the  climax  of  his  career. 


PON  the  roll  of  honor  which  heads  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  stands  in  bold  letters  the  name 
^ of  Robert  B.  Pattison,  loyal  citizen  and  twice 
Governor. 

Robert  Emory  Pattison,  ex-Govemor  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
born  at  Quantico,  Maryland,  December  8,  1850.  His  father,  Robert 
Henry  Pattison,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent 
ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a graduate  of 
Dickinson  College.  He  filled  a number  of  important  positions,  was 
for  a time  Presiding  Elder,  and  was  for  several  years  Chaplain  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons.  His  wife,  Catherine 
P.  Woolford,  Robert  E.  Pattison’s  mother,  was  a grand-daughter 
of  Col.  Thomas  Woolford,  of  the  Maryland  line  in  the  Revolution. 
When  Robert  was  six  years  old  his  father  was  appointed  to 
Asbury  Church,  Philadelphia.  Young  Robert  obtained  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  graduated  from  the  Central  High 
School,  delivering  the  valedictory  address. 

In  1869,  recommendation  of  Professor  Riche,  of  the 

High  School,  he  entered  the  law  of&ce  of  Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1872.  He  had  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, but  his  career  was  destined  to  be  political  rather  than  legal. 
Hardly  had  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and  entered  upon 
his  chosen  profession  than  the  call  to  public  service  came.  Politi- 
cal power  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  was  so  divided  that  responsi- 
bility was  gone.  The  most  important  municipal  position  was  the 
Controller  of  Finances,  the  balance  wheel  of  the  Treasury.  To 
this  position  the  people  called  Mr.  Pattison  as  candidate  when  he 
was  barely  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  elected  and  at  once 
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became  tbe  enemy  of  every  ringster  and  public  plunderer.  Nomi- 
nated a second  time  in  1880,  in  tbe  beat  of  a Presidential  canvass, 
as  tbe  champion  of  tbe  people,  be  was  re-elected  by  over  13,000 
majority.  But  a more  momentous  contest  awaited  bim — that  for 
tbe  Governorship  of  tbe  State  in  1882.  Instinctively  tbe  people 
of  tbe  State  turned  to  Mr.  Pattison,  then  only  tbirty-two  years  of 
age,  and  tbe  Democracy  nominated  him  for  Governor.  The  party 
believed  in  its  youthful  leader.  He  conducted  a campaign  of  edu- 
cation almost  without  a parallel  in  Pennsylvania’s  political  history. 
In  two  weeks  be  bad  traveled  1,400  miles,  spoken  in  forty  counties 
and  rung  tbe  deatb-knell  of  the  opposition  by  bis  impassioned 
appeals  for  honest  government.  When  tbe  polls  bad  closed  tbe 
people  bad  spoken,  and  by  a plurality  of  over  40,000,  Pennsyl- 
vania bad  chosen  bim  as  its  Governor.  Of  bis  administration  it 
is  tbe  highest  eulogy  to  say  that  it  was  thoroughly  Democratic. 

Believing  with  Jefferson  that  tbe  induction  of  a public  servant 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  pomp  and  ceremonial,  be  was  by 
bis  own  wish  inaugurated  without  an  ostentatious  display.  His 
administration  of  four  years  is  among  tbe  distinguishing  chapters 
of  tbe  Commonwealth’s  history.  He  reduced  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, abolished  needless  offices,  resisted  corporate  encroachments, 
with  a firm  but  bloodless  band  preserved  tbe  public  peace,  reformed 
abuses,  vetoed  unwise  and  vicious  legislation,  equalized  taxation 
and  reduced  its  burdens,  and  gave  an  administration  so  free  from 
stain  or  blemish  that  it  silenced  even  tbe  voice  of  partisan  enmity. 
Constitutional  provision  made  bim  ineligible  for  tbe  next  succes- 
sive term,  and  be  returned  to  tbe  people  with  their  almost  uni- 
versal approbation.  In  1887  President  Cleveland  appointed  Mr. 
Pattison  one  of  three  commissioners  to  investigate  tbe  Pacific  rail- 
ways. He  was  made  Chairman,  and  bis  investigation  was  searching 
and  courageous.  His  conclusions  were  embodied  in  a minority 
report,  in  which  be  championed,  as  always,  tbe  cause  of  tbe  people, 
and  won  universal  respect  for  courageously  recommending  that 
“there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  tbe  partnership  between  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  tbe  Pacific  railroads — a speedy  and  absolute  divorce.” 
In  this  stand  be  was  publicly  sustained  by  President  Cleveland. 
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In  the  Gubernatorial  election  of  1890  the  people  once  more  turned 
to  their  old  leader  and  he  was  again  nominated  to  lead  the  forces 
of  the  Democracy.  Again  he  was  invincible,  and  the  victor  by 
over  16,000  plurality.  His  second  administration  was  a repetition 
of  the  first  and  was  most  fruitful  of  results.  The  attempt  of  cer- 
tain corporations  to  strangle  competition  was  met  by  him  decisively. 
Governor  Pattison  invoked,  through  his  Attorney -General,  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  and  gained  over  corporate  greed  a victory  of  benefit 
to  the  people.  He  returned,  after  four  more  years  of  inestimable 
public  service,  to  private  life,  with  the  respect,  approval  and  esteem 
of  every  fair-minded  man,  whatever  his  party.  Although  deter- 
mined not  again  to  enter  political  life,  he  yielded  to  the  unanimous 
desire  of  his  party  in  Philadelphia,  in  February,  1895,  to  stand 
for  the  nomination  of  Mayor.  Against  his  inclination  and  judg- 
ment, he  acceded  to  the  invitation  lest  he  be  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude toward  an  organization  which  had  so  often  loyally  supported 
him.  He  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  defeated  by  the  regulation 
Republican  majority  of  the  Quaker  City. 

Mr.  Pattison  takes  deep  interest  in  church  work.  He  was  a 
Lay  Delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1884  1888 ; in  1890  Fraternal  Delegate  to  the 

General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and,  in  1891,  a Delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Council, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  in  1896,  for  President,  receiving  ninety-seven  votes  on 
the  first  ballot ; one  hundred  upon  the  second ; ninety-seven 
upon  the  third ; ninety-seven  upon  the  fourth,  and  ninety-five  upon 
the  fifth  ballot.  Mr.  Pattison  is  now  President  of  the  Security 
Trust  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  his 
chief  labors  are  at  present  centered. 


OT  an  educational  institution  in  America  has  shown 
greater  progress  or  risen  more  rapidly  in  public 
esteem  than  has  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
now  in  the  front  rank  of  the  universities  of  the 
world.  The  past  twenty  years,  especially,  have 
witnessed  a broadening  of  scope  and  widening  of  facilities  and 
purpose  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  world. 
New  departments  have  been  created  until  to-day  the  State  possesses 
an  institution  to  which  its  citizens  look  with  laudable  pride.  That 
a great  share  of  the  praise  for  this  progress  is  justly  accorded 
the  University’s  late  Provost,  William  Pepper,  is  shown  by  an 
extract  from  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  when  the  Doctor  tendered  his  resignation,  after  a term 
of  service  from  i88i  to  1894.  In  referring  to  Doctor  Pepper’s 
wonderful  work  they  said  that  he  had  “raised  this  Institution  to 
its  present  condition  of  prosperous  activity,  created  new  depart- 
ments, vitalized  those  long  existent,  and  made  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  an  ever-flowing  source  of  good  influences  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  whose  name  it  bears.”  At  the  same 
time  the  University  accepted  and  assigned  a suitable  position  to 
a bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Pepper,  the  gift  of  a number  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  fellow-workers. 

William  Pepper  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  21,  1843. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Pepper,  a distinguished  physician 
of  the  city,  who  held  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  i860  to  1864.  The 
son  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1862, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
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same  institution  in  1864,  entering  immediately  upon  tlie  practice 
of  medicine  and  rapidly  taking  front  rank  with  the  foremost  phy- 
sicians of  the  country.  He  was  lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy  in 
the  University  in  1868-70,  and  on  Clinical  Medicine  in  1870-76, 
and  professor  of  the  latter  branch  from  1876  to  1887,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Alfred  Still4.  In  January,  1881,  he  was  unanimously 
selected  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  dignity  and 
powers  of  the  office  being  materially  enlarged.  This  post  he 
held  until  1894,  rapidly  advancing  the  interests  of  the  institution. 
In  the  latter  year  Dr.  Pepper  tendered  his  resignation  as  Provost, 
receiving  unusual  expressions  of  regret  from  trustees,  alumni, 
students  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  department  of  Archse- 
ology,  which  was  one  of  the  important  additions  to  the  University 
created  by  Dr.  Pepper  during  his  term  of  office,  has  been  the 
especial  object  of  his  care  since  his  resignation.  He  has  accepted 
the  office  of  President  of  this  department,  and  under  his  vigorous 
administration  its  free  museum  of  science  and  art  has  rapidly  risen 
to  great  importance  and  reputation.  The  collections  are  of  high 
value,  and  explorations  conducted  under  his  guidance  in  various 
countries  have  been  fruitful  of  results.  With  characteristic  liber- 
ality Provost  Pepper  was  conspicuous  in  aiding  all  movements 
tending  to  the  extension  of  the  University,  and  in  a great  degree 
is  credited  for  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy ; the 
Department  of  Philosophy  for  undergraduates ; the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Medicine ; the  School  of  Biology ; the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture ; the  School  of  American  History ; the  Depart- 
ment of  Archaeology  and  Palaeontology ; the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  the  University  Hospital.  While  Provost,  Dr.  Pepper  had, 
as  at  present,  one  of  the  largest  consulting  practices  in  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  guided  and  moulded  the  general 
policy  of  the  University  and  its  numerous  constituent  schools. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  University  and  his  private  prac- 
tice, Dr.  Pepper  has  engaged  largely  in  literary  work.  He 
founded  the  Medical  Times^  and  was  its  editor  in  1870-77. 
He  was  Medical  Director  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876, 
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and  for  liis  services  in  connection  therewith  was  decorated  by  the 
King  of  Sweden  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf. 
Dr.  Pepper  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts  and  is  President  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museums,  the  establishment  and  rapid  development  of  which  is 
largely  due  to  his  organizing  and  administrative  ability ; the  Foulke 
and  Long  Institute,  and  of  numerous  organizations  connected  with 
the  University.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  member  and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  many  other  learned  organizations,  and  was  President 
of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  in  1891,  and  of  the 
American  Climatological  Society  in  1886.  He  was  President  of 
the  first  Pan  American  Medical  Congress  in  Washington,  and,  in 
1881,  Lafayette  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  In  1888  Princeton  conferred  the  same  degree,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1894.  Among  the  important  literary 
works  of  Dr.  Pepper  was  the  editing  of  the  “ System  of  Medicine 
by  American  Authors,”  which  met  with  immediate  success,  and 
is  now  recognized  as  an  authority  on  medical  questions.  His 
“ Text  Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  by  American  Teachers,” 
followed.  In  connection  with  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs  he  published 
several  editions  of  a valuable  work  on  “ Diseases  of  Children.” 
Besides  these,  his  many  contributions  to  medical  and  scientific 
literature  have  been  very  important. 

In  1873  Dr.  Pepper  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Sergeant  Perry, 
a granddaughter  of  Commodore  Hazard  Perry,  and  a lineal 
descendant  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  They  have  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  three  survive. 


LHANLINESS  in  our  larger  cities,  and  a close 
adherence  to  sanitary  laws,  the  importance  of  which 
have  scarcely  been  properly  recognized  until  the 
past  few  years,  have  made  a wonderful  reduction 
in  the  average  death  rate  in  America’s  greatest 
municipalities.  In  bringing  about  this  most  happy  state  of  affairs 
the  Health  and  Highway  bureaus  have  labored  hand  in  hand,  and, 
by  entrusting  the  details  of  the  work  to  reliable  and  conscientious 
contractors,  have  seen  to  it  that  no  measures  calculated  to  promote 
the  healthfulness  of  urban  life  have  been  neglected.  Not  only  in 
Pennsylvania’s  greatest  city,  but  in  several  others  of  the  most 
thriving  centres  of  Eastern  population,  the  name  of  R.  Walter 
Peterson  is  a well  known  one,  especially  to  those  whose  spheres 
of  action  have  been  such  as  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  sani- 
tary science.  This  prominence  has  arisen  not  alone  from  his 
labors  for  the  highway  departments,  but  as  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  Woolf’s  Electrozone  and  Meditrina,  which  are  win- 
ning wide  recognition  as  disinfectants  and  germicides  of  rare  merit, 
and  are  in  use  by  many  municipalities  and  hospitals  throughout 
the  country. 

R.  Walter  Peterson  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  on  the  5th  day  of  Febmary,  1842.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  children  of  William  H.  and  Miriam  (Battall)  Peterson. 
His  father’s  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  three 
lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,  having  come  to  this  country  from 
Sweden  before  the  days  of  the  Penn  settlement.  Mr.  Peterson’s 
maternal  ancestors  came  from  England  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  and  founded  a family  which  has  occupied  a conspicuous 
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place  in  the  history  of  the  Diamond  State.  When  R.  Walter 
Peterson  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  from  Dela- 
ware, and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  the  public  schools 
of  which  city  his  early  education  was  obtained.  In  these  institu- 
tions he  pursued  his  studies  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  entered  into  the  commercial  world,  securing 
employment  with  a wholesale  fruit  house,  where  he  remained  for 
a short  time.  In  1856  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Stiltz  & Boyer,  proprietors  of  a fruit  importing  estab- 
lishment on  Water  Street.  He  remained  with  this  firm  for  several 
years,  but  the  business  not  proving  congenial  to  his  active  nature, 
in  i860,  he  secured  a situation  with  the  passenger  railroads.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  again  made  a change,  this  time  going 
into  business  on  his  own  account  as  a clothier,  opening  the  estab- 
lishment on  Market  Street,  below  Thirteenth.  About  a year  later, 
the  field  of  contracting  seeming  to  him  an  especially  advantageous 
one,  and  appearing  to  offer  special  attractions  to  a man  of  energy, 
ability  and  integrity,  in  company  with  Henry  E.  Bickley,  he 
began  the  business  of  street  contracting.  Later  on  he  associated 
himself  with  B.  S.  McGlue  in  the  same  business.  In  1870,  on 
an  individual  basis,  he  began  taking  contracts  for  street  cleaning, 
and  was  so  successful  and  gave  such  thoroughly  good  service 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  secure  contracts  for  paving  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  past  few  years 
of  his  life  have  been  devoted  largely  to  taking  charge  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  garbage  of  large  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  he  has  organized  companies  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  for  this  purpose.  He  is  a leading  spirit  in  the 
managerial  affairs  of  all  of  these,  being  President  of  the  Boston 
company.  His  firm  is  now  R.  Walter  Peterson  & Company,  Gen- 
eral Contractors.  In  this  co-partnership  he  has  as  an  associate 
Clarence  B.  Kugler.  They  have  been  very  successful  and  are 
favorably  known  to  the  leading  municipalities  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  these  interests,  Mr.  Peterson  is  also  connected 
with  the  Union  Metallic  Packing  Company,  as  one  of  its  largest 
stockholders.  He  is  a Director  in  Woolf’s  Electrozone  and  Medi- 
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trina,  tlie  Gas  Consumers’  Company,  the  Union  Metallic  Rod 
Company,  of  Boston,  and  the  Sanitary  Product  companies  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  Brooklyn.  He  is  also  interested  in  the 
Elevator  Interlock  Company,  and  a number  of  other  well  known 
corporations. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  a prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Order, 
having  had  the  Thirty-second  Degree  conferred  upon  him.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  the  Order  of  Sparta,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  besides  a number  of  other 
charitable  and  fraternal  associations.  He  has  always  taken  a deep 
interest  in  political  affairs,  and  is  an  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  never 
consented  to  accept  a public  of&ce. 

In  1863  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Beckenbach,  whose 
father  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  for 
many  years.  They  have  one  son,  R.  Walter  Peterson,  Jr. 


HE  road  to  public  appreciation  through  the  medium 
of  journalism  is  not  an  easy  one  to  travel,  yet  not 
a few  of  our  well  known  citizens  and  public  officers 
have  passed  a portion  of  their  lives  at  the  editorial 
desk,  and  by  earnest  work  and  a steady  adherence 
to  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  right,  have  won  the  generous 
approval  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Among  those  who  have  thus 
been  brought  into  prominence  and  public  notice,  few  are  more 
conspicuous  than  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

George  G.  PieriE  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  day 
of  November,  1838.  He  is  the  son  of  William  Shippen  Pierie 
and  Elizabeth  Gorgas.  Both  his  parents  and  grandparents  were 
born  in  Philadelphia,  but  his  father’s  most  remote  ancestors  were 
French  Huguenots,  who,  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
had  been  driven  from  their  native  land,  and,  having  in  the  mean- 
time taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  had  finally  sought  homes  in  the 
Western  World.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  those 
old  Quaker  families,  so  many  of  whose  descendants  are  now  con- 
spicuous in  the  social,  professional  and  commercial  circles  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  young  Pierie  entered  the  Hancock 
Public  School,  which  was  located  on  Fairmount  Avenue  above 
Twelfth  Street,  and  of  which  Nicholas  Maguire  was  principal.  Of 
a naturally  studious  temperament,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies  with  commendable  assiduity,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  Soon  after  leaving  school,  young  Pierie  entered 
the  wholesale  dry-goods  warehouse  of  H.  J.  R.  Campbell,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years.  Mercantile  pursuits,  however,  did  not 
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prove  particularly  attractive  to  his  active  mind,  and,  having  dis- 
played considerable  ability  as  a writer,  he  was  able,  in  1857,  to 
secure  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press^  which  had 
then  been  started  but  a few  days  by  its  distinguished  founder. 
Colonel  Forney.  He  was  immediately  given  the  post  of  commer- 
cial editor,  and  rapidly  acquired  a reputation  as  a particularly 
well  informed  and  discriminating  writer  on  the  doings  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  financial  worlds.  He  had  been  at  his  desk  for  several 
years,  when  came  President  Lincoln’s  memorable  call  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  volunteers  to  march  to  the  defense  of  the  nation. 
He  read  the  appeal  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  morning  papers, 
and  so  genuine  was  his  patriotism  and  so  intense  his  fealty  to 
the  North,  that,  without  even  returning  to  his  office,  he  sought 
the  recruiting  officers  and  offered  his  services,  being  one  of  the  first 
to  enlist  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Pierie  had 
had  considerable  military  experience  of  a theoretical  and  semi- 
practical  nature  prior  to  this,  having  been,  in  i860,  a Lieutenant 
in  the  Curtin  Guards,  and  this,  now  that  actual  warfare  was  at 
hand,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  was  promptly  enrolled  in 
Company  A,  of  the  Seventeenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers, otherwise  known  as  the  Washington  Grays,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Frank  Patterson,  a son  of  General  Robert 
Patterson,  was  the  first  fully  equipped  regiment  to  reach  the  National 
Capital  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  served  with  his  command 
during  the  period  for  which  he  had  been  enlisted,  and,  on  being 
honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service,  returned  to  his  former  post 
on  the  staff  of  the  Press,  Here  he  continued  his  editorial  work 
until  1866,  when,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  the 
latter  as  commercial  editor  of  the  North  American.  Mr.  Pierie 
had  previously  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary,  and,  in  1866,  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of 
Philadelphia,  which  position  gave  him  enlarged  opportunities  for 
acquiring  information  that  was  of  inestimable  value  in  his  literary 
work;  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  such  a wide  reputation  as  a 
writer  upon  financial  topics  that  his  articles  were  greatly  in 
demand,  and  he  had  become  a contributor  to  many  publications. 
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During  Mr.  Pierie’s  career  as  a newspaper  writer  lie  had 
naturally  taken  an  active  interest  in  political  and  municipal 
affairs,  and  his  high  standing  and  influence  in  his  party,  and  his 
wide  circle  of  acquaintance,  led  to  his  nomination  and  election,  in 
November,  1884,  the  post  of  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  Philadelphia 
for  a term  of  three  years.  On  his  entrance  into  office,  in  1885, 
Mr.  Pierie  severed  his  connection  with  both  the  North  American 
and  the  Commercial  Exchange,  and  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  his  official  position,  and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  admin- 
ister its  affairs  that,  upon  the  completion  of  his  first  period  of 
service,  he  was  re-elected  for  a further  term  of  three  years,  retiring 
from  the  office  in  1890. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1863,  Mr.  Pierie  was  married  to 
Miss  Virginia  J.  Hirst.  They  have  four  daughters : Helen  H., 
now  the  wife  of  Walter  C.  McIntyre;  Bertha,  who  married  B. 
Frank  Delaplaine,  and  Edith  and  Amy,  who  are  now  residing  with 
their  father. 

Personally  pleasant  and  genial,  Mr.  Pierie  has  gathered  about 
him  a wide  circle  of  friends,  and  has  long  been  known  as  a prom- 
inent club  and  society  man.  He  is  a member  of  Meade  Post, 
No.  I,  G.  A.  R.,  the  Union  League,  the  Union  Republican,  Young 
Republican,  Stylus  and  Clover  clubs,  and  of  St.  Andrew’s  Society, 
in  all  of  which  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  members, 
to  whom  his  many  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  endeared 
him. 


HK  Nineteenth  Century  has  witnessed  many  won- 
derful changes  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor, 
and  useful  arts  and  sciences  have  made  more 
progress  in  that  comparatively  brief  period  than 
in  all  the  previous  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  whole  horizon  of  the  human  intellect  has  been  widened  by 
the  far-seeing  eye  of  Science,  which  has  penetrated  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  Universe  and  searched  out  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
time  and  space.  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  every  profession, 
and  the  healing  art,  in  which  conjecture  once  took  the  place  of 
knowledge,  has  now  become  almost  an  exact  science.  In  this 
development  of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  Pennsylvania’s  physicians  have  not  lagged  behind. 
Earnest  and  sincere  to  the  utmost  degree,  many  of  her  sons  have 
devoted  the  energies  of  their  lives  to  study  and  investigation. 
Nothing  short  of  the  solid  bedrock  of  facts  has  satisfied  them,  and 
volumes  might  be  filled  in  recounting  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. In  this  forward  movement,  in  which  the  Keystone  State 
has  taken  such  a prominent  part,  few  have  been  more  actively 
identified  than  Doctor  William  G.  Porter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
As  a scholarly  author  he  has  won  scarcely  less  distinction  than  as 
a physician,  and  medical  literature  embraces  many  of  his  treatises. 

William  G.  Porter  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  25th  day  of  April,  1846.  His  father,  who  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  William  G.,  was  a Philadelphian,  but  his  active  interests 
had  always  been  in  the  South.  He  retired  from  business  in 
Florida  just  before  the  first  gun  was  fired  on  Sumter,  in  1861, 
and  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  thereby  thrown  into  deadly 
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conflict.  Doctor  Porter’s  mother  had  been  Miss  Catharine  Benezet, 
of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  a descendant  of  Antony 
Benezet,  who  came  from  French  Huguenot  stock  and  had  settled 
in  America  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Doctor  Porter’s  early  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  private  schools,  in  which  he  proved  him- 
self an  apt  scholar  and  diligent  student,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  enter  him  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  pursued  a two  years’  classical  course, 
studying  at  the  same  time  in  the  Medical  Department,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1868.  The  excellent  record  which  he  had  made 
while  at  the  University  led  to  his  selection  for  the  place  of  Assist- 
ant Resident  Physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  which  post 
was  offered  to  him  soon  after  his  graduation  from  his  Alma  Mater. 
He  served  in  this  responsible  capacity  for  one  year,  and  was  then 
elected  Resident  Physician  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  This 
place  he  held  for  fifteen  months,  but,  preferring  to  enter  into  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  he  resigned  it  and  opened  an  office 
in  Philadelphia.  Since  this  time,  although  he  has  held  many  posi- 
tions in  the  public  institutions  of  this  city  which  do  not  demand 
the  whole  of  his  time,  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  his  pri- 
vate practice.  He  held  the  post  of  Visiting  Surgeon  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has  filled  a similar 
position  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  ever  since  its  foundation,  in 
1871.  Doctor  Porter  is  a member  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Surgery,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  in  all  of  which  his  abilities  and  personal 
charms  of  manner  have  gained  for  him  many  friends  and  a 
prominent  position. 

During  the  riots  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
railroad  strike  of  1877,  Doctor  Porter  served  as  Surgeon,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  in  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania,  stationed  at  Pittsburg. 

He  was  married  on  April  21,  1880,  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Hobart, 
of  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  His  wife  comes  from  one  of  the  most 
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famous  families  in  tlie  history  of  that  section,  and  one  that  has 
figured  largely  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Garrett  M. 
Hobart,  comes  from  this  same  stock.  They  have  five  living 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  home  with  their  parents. 
The  prominent  position  which  Doctor  Porter  has  won  and  the 
recognition  that  is  accorded  him  among  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  his  selec- 
tion to  deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Academy  of  Surgery 
in  1891.  This  discourse  was  handled  in  the  Doctor’s  usual  thor- 
ough and  masterly  style,  and  it  gained  for  him  even  wider  recog- 
nition than  had  before  been  accorded  him.  He  has  been  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  profession,  and 
has  written  a number  of  valuable  treatises  on  many  topics  of  vital 
interest,  not  only  to  members  of  his  profession,  but  to  the  public 
at  large. 


URGERY,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
from  a position  wliere  it  was  resorted  to  only  when 
all  other  expedients  had  failed,  has  risen  by  slow 
and  tedious  steps  to  a point  where  it  is  almost  an 
exact  science,  a fact  established  by  many  notable 
triumphs  of  the  surgeon’s  skill.  Operations  that  were  formerly 
scarcely  dreamed  of  have  now  become  matters  of  every-day  occur- 
rence and  attract  little  or  no  attention,  even  in  their  immediate 
surroundings.  Men  and  women  who  otherwise  would  long  since 
have  been  in  their  graves  or,  if  living,  deformed  and  distorted,  by 
its  beneficent  aid  have  been  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  It 
has  been  a great  boon,  in  fact,  to  all  mankind,  but  the  advance 
has  not  come  without  the  noble  self-sacrifice  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic labor  of  many  bold  investigators.  Constant  study,  never- 
ending  experiment  and  ceaseless  investigation  have  been  necessary 
to  bring  this,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  benignant  of  sciences, 
to  its  present  high  standard.  Entering  the  profession  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  of  development,  one  of  the  men  most  promi- 
nent, both  as  student  and  teacher,  in  bringing  about  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  delicate  art,  has  been  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Price,  the  fourth  son  of  Joshua  and  Phoebe  Price,  is 
a native  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  born  on  the  ist  day  of 
January,  1853.  His  early  education  was  acquired  at  a school  in 
Fort  Edward,  New  York.  It  was  perhaps  from  his  beautiful  and 
historic  surroundings  that  the  young  student  drew  inspiration  for 
the  devotion  which  he  manifested  for  his  books,  since  he  soon 
became  known  as  an  eager  pupil  and  a good  scholar,  even  thus 
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early  giving  promise  of  the  eminence  to  which  his  overmastering 
desire  for  inquiry  and  his  love  of  his  profession  have  since  raised 
him.  Completing  the  course  of  instruction  at  this  institution,  he 
made  his  entry  into  the  higher  range  of  study  by  matriculating 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York.  Here,  as  at  Fort 
Edward,  he  made  rapid  progress  and  soon  acquired  a good  and 
substantial  collegiate  education. 

The  profession  of  medicine  proving  especially  attractive  to  the 
young  collegian,  on  the  completion  of  his  course  at  Schenectady, 
he  decided  to  begin  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  profession 
in  which  he  has  since  made  such  an  enviable  record.  Casting  his 
eyes  about,  his  choice  fell  upon  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
the  institution  best  suited  to  his  purpose  and,  accordingly,  he 
enrolled  himself  among  the  students  in  its  Medical  Department. 
Here  he  rapidly  improved  his  opportunities  and  made  good  use  of 
the  facilities  afforded,  graduating  in  due  time  with  honorable  dis- 
tinction, His  first  experience  as  a practitioner  was  gained  as 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  which  position 
he  accepted  in  1877,  soon  after  leaving  the  University.  In  this, 
his  first  post,  he  acquired  such  a notable  reputation  as  a capable 
physician  and  surgeon,  that  he  was  later  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Women’s  Department  of  the  institution,  a position  which  he  still 
occupies.  He  has  also  filled  the  post  of  Resident  Physician  at  the 
Preston  Retreat,  which  he  held  for  seven  and  one-half  years. 

Dike  many  others  of  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  early  in  his  career  he  manifested  an  especial  aptitude  for 
anatomy  and  soon  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  surgery, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  active  practice  as  a physician.  Appre- 
ciating the  trend  of  progress  toward  specialization,  which  was 
making  itself  felt  in  the  medical  profession  as  elsewhere,  he  began 
to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  abdominal  and  obstetrical  branches 
of  the  healing  art,  devoting  himself  more  particularly  and  with 
conspicuous  success  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  Attaining 
considerable  eminence  in  this  line,  he  soon  attracted  a large  pri- 
vate practice,  so  large  that  to  properly  attend  to  it  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  found  the  Gynecean  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
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private  hospital  for  gynecological  work.  But  along  with  his  success 
in  his  private  practice  came  many  honors  at  the  hands  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  who  recognized  his  worth  and  the  high  order 
of  his  abilities.  In  1896  he  was  made  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  having  previously 
been  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  section  of  the  Gynecological  Association, 
serving  besides  as  President  of  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society,  an 
organization  composed  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Dr.  Price’s  estimable  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Louise  T.  Troth, 
and  they  have  five  children.  Their  home  life  is  delightful,  and 
Dr.  Price  takes  a great  interest  in  the  development  of  his  chil- 
dren’s ambitions. 

The  Doctor  is  at  present  devoting  his  entire  attention,  aside 
from  the  social  duties  incident  upon  his  extensive  acquaintance,  to 
his  profession,  giving  especial  consideration  to  the  developments  in 
his  favorite  lines  of  abdominal  surgery  and  obstetrics.  In  these 
important  branches  of  the  physician’s  art  he  has  attained  an  emi- 
nence which,  in  addition  to  his  experience  and  natural  talents, 
stamps  him  as  an  authority. 


AEFranc is  Co. 


NE  of  the  most  representative  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  is  Colonel  Robert  Ralston,  who, 
although  he  is  still  in  his  “ thirties,”  enjoys  a 
reputation  as  a lawyer  and  a scholar  which  places 
him  among  the  representative  Pennsylvanians. 
In  military  circles  his  name  is  as  familiar  and  as  highly  respected 
as  in  the  legal  field,  and  he  has  been  the  recipient,  during  his 
short  but  useful  and  active  career,  of  many  honors. 

Robert  Ralston  was  bom  on  the  iith  day  of  March,  1863. 
His  father  was  Francis  W.  Ralston,  the  son  of  Robert  Ralston, 
who,  in  turn,  was  the  son  of  another  Robert  Ralston.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  C.  Meredith,  the  daughter  of  William  M.  Meredith. 

After  a preliminary  schooling,  Robert  Ralston  was  placed  in 
the  Episcopal  Academy.  After  the  termination  of  his  academic 
course  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  ofiice. 
This  was  in  July,  1878,  and  he  remained  in  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany’s employ  for  one  year,  when  he  entered  the  Reading  Iron 
Works.  He  worked  in  the  office  and  store  of  this  company  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  decided  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and,  in  1882,  began  the  necessary  preparatory  study. 
For  one  year  he  read  law,  at  the  same  time  earning  a salary  as  a 
stenographer.  ’ In  1883  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1885.  The  same  year, 
in  June,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  and  has  since 
been  an  active  and  successful  practitioner.  A large  number  of 
important  cases  in  all  branches  of  jurisprudence  have  been  handled 
by  Colonel  Ralston,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  law  is  thorough  and 
complete. 
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In  recognition  of  his  able  talents  and  as  a result  of  his  pro- 
fessional activity,  Colonel  Ralston  was  appointed  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  in  April,  1892.  He  was  the  incumbent  of  this 
office  until  July,  1896,  and  through  his  entire  term  of  more  than 
four  years  he  was  a most  efficient  and  capable  legal  representative 
of  the  Government,  receiving  considerable  praise  for  his  able  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  his  office.  In  the  meantime  Colonel 
Ralston’s  progress  was  quite  as  great  along  other  lines.  In  June, 
1893,  he  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Third  Regi- 
ment, National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  As  Lieutenant  he  enjoyed 
a popularity  exceeded  by  few  members  of  the  State  Militia,  and 
when,  early  in  1895,  Colonel  Edward  Morrell  resigned  from  the 
Third  Regiment,  Robert  Ralston  was  elected  Colonel  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  was  on  March  9,  1895,  and  he  has  since  held  that 
honorable  office.  In  fact.  Colonel  Ralston  has  succeeded  in  every 
one  of  his  undertakings  and  has  attained  unusual  prominence  for 
a man  of  his  years.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  always 
animated  him  was  instanced  in  a most  convincing  manner  in  1884, 
when  he  took  the  faculty  prize  for  the  best  written  examination 
in  all  branches,  which  competition  was  open  to  all  students  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1885  he  won 
the  “ Sharswood  Prize  ” for  the  best  essay  by  a member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Law  School.  He  has  since  given  equal 
demonstration  of  his  high  mental  attainments  and  enjoys  a repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  equipped  lawyers  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar. 

During  Colonel  Ralston’s  career  as  a lawyer  he  has  been 
identified  with  some  of  the  most  notable  cases  in  the  country.  He 
assisted  United  States  District  Attorney  Ellery  P.  Ingham  in  the 
trial  of  many  important  suits,  particularly  the  criminal  ones  aris- 
ing from  the  failure  of  the  Spring  Garden  and  Keystone  banks. 
He  has  also  assisted  in  conducting  the  litigation  against  the  sugar 
trust,  and  many  others.  In  the  theory  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in 
the  practice  of  it.  Colonel  Ralston  is  an  expert.  He  has  written 
and  edited  a number  of  important  legal  publications.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  an  essay  on  “ Sales  of  Individual  Interest  in 
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Personal  Property,”  and  tlie  “ Discharge  of  Contract.”  He  edited 
“ Mitchell’s  Lectures  on  Real  Estate,”  “ Adams’  Equity,”  and  is 
now  engaged  on  “ Field’s  Federal  Practice,”  a very  important 
work.  During  the  winter  of  1886  and  1887,  Colonel  Ralston 
delivered  Professor  Mitchell’s  lectures  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  securing  high  praise  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  style.  Colonel  Ralston  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  As  Colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania  he  is  also  interested  in  military  affairs  and  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  efi&cient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  popular  members  of  that  organization.  Colonel  Ralston  is 
active  in  public  affairs  as  Secretary  of  the  Gynecean  Hospital,  and 
is  a man  of  thoroughly  progressive  ideas  and  active  temperament, 
a reputation  which  he  deservedly  enjoys. 


II. — 27 


no  walk  of  life  does  “ tke  survival  of  tlie  fittest  ” 
kold  to  greater  force  tkan  in  the  practice  of  tke 
profession  of  law.  Tke  ever-watckful  puklic  lets 
not  ability  go  unrecognized ; no  true  worker  toils 
in  vain,  and  tke  lawyer  wko  guards  kis  clients’ 
interests  as  kis  own  finds  ample  compensation  in  a growing 
patronage  and  public  esteem.  To  succeed  in  tkis  most  exacting 
of  professions  is  to  kave  suck  abundant  abilities  tkat,  witk  tkeir 
possession,  equal  fame  could  be  won  in  any  field  of  commercial 
or  professional  life,  and  to  ackieve  success  as  a corporation  attorney, 
especially,  denotes  tke  possession  not  only  of  tke  keen  analytical 
instinct  of  tke  true  lawyer,  but  of  tkose  peculiar  qualities  of  mind 
tkat  are  necessary  to  activity  in  commercial  circles.  Tke  Pkila- 
delpkia  Bar  kas  many  men  wkose  success  proves  tkeir  ability, 
wkose  growing  practices  are  tke  just  rewards  of  earnest  effort; 
but  of  tkose  wko  kave  won  tke  respectful  recognition  of  Benck 
and  brotker  barristers,  few  kave  been  more  deserving  tkan  Ormond 
Rambo,  tke  subject  of  tkis  review. 

Ormond  Rambo  was  born  in  Pkiladelpkia  on  tke  ist  day  of 
September,  1859.  His  father.  Rev.  Peter  G.  Rambo,  was  long 
prominent  in  skip-building  and  engineering  circles,  and,  after  an 
active  business  career  therein,  ke  devoted  kis  latter  years  to  tke 
profession  which,  in  kis  youth,  kis  health  had  compelled  him  to 
abandon ; ke  was  one  of  tke  city’s  best  known  and  highly  respected 
citizens.  Tke  Rambos  can  justly  claim  tke  distinction  of  being 
among  tke  oldest  families  in  Pennsylvania,  or,  indeed,  in  America, 
The  American  progenitor  was  Peter  Rambo,  wko  left  kis  Swedish 
home  and  westward  followed  tke  Star  of  Empire,  settling  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Delaware  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a little 
over  a hundred  years  after  Columbus  first  saw  the  land  of  which 
he  had  dreamed.  Ormond  Rambo’s  mother  was  formerly  Miss 
Sarah  Lufifberry,  of  a well  known  Philadelphia  family,  which  traced 
its  ancestry  back  to  English  origin.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  the  family  lived  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
father  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Reaney  Engineering 
and  Ship-building  Company,  which  built  many  of  the  war  vessels 
for  the  United  States  Government.  Here  the  son  attended  private 
schools  until  his  ninth  year,  when,  the  family  having  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  he  entered  the  educational  institutions  of  the  latter 
city,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1878,  after  having  won 
the  general  esteem  of  instructors  and  fellow  pupils  by  his  studious 
habits  and  ready  comprehension,  and  it  was  from  this  institution 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  Bar  seemed  to 
have  for  him  special  attractions,  and  to  offer  ample  scope  for  the 
energy  and  ability  of  which  he  had,  by  this  time,  proved  himself 
the  possessor.  Immediately  upon  his  graduation  from  the  High 
School  he  entered  the  of&ces  of  J.  O.  Bowman,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  Here  he  showed  himself  to  be  such  an  apt 
pupil  that,  on  October  9,  1881,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  two  years  later,  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  and 
United  States  courts.  During  the  first  few  years  of  Mr.  Rambo’s 
practice  he  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a criminal  lawyer,  and 
took  part  in  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  interesting  cases  ever 
argued  before  the  courts  of  Philadelphia. 

His  success  as  a pleader  before  judge  and  jury  has  won  for 
Mr.  Rambo  one  of  the  most  flattering  practices  ever  acquired  by 
any  man  of  his  age  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  field  of  corporation 
law,  the  intricacies  of  railway  construction  especially,  he  has 
proven  his  ability,  and  has  acquired  a large  and  lucrative  clientele 
among  the  railroads  of  the  country.  His  familiarity  with  the 
laws  relating  to  water-powers  and  water-rights  have  caused  him  to 
be  retained  by  some  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  country;  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  building  matters  have  won  him 
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many  clients  among  contractors  and  builders.  Mr.  Rambo  has 
also  had  much  experience  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  represents  a number  of  large  estates  either  as 
Trustee  or  as  Counsel.  He  was  prominent  in  military  affairs  for 
quite  a number  of  years,  and  was  a member  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  1882  until  1890,  when  the 
growing  demands  of  his  ever-increasing  practice  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  commission  as  Captain  of  Company  B,  Third  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rambo  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  is  now  (1897)  serving 
his  second  term  as  a Director  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
having  first  been  elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Mathern.  He  was  afterwards,  in  February, 
1897,  elected  by  the  people  to  succeed  himself  for  a term  of  three 
years. 

He  was  married  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1887,  to  Ida  L. 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  Amos  D.  Kennedy,  a retired  builder  and 
real  estate  operator,  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  two  children, 
both  living. 

Mr.  Rambo’s  career  is  one  of  which  he  may  justly  feel  proud. 
Still  a comparatively  young  man,  he  has  forged  his  way  to  the 
front,  and  by  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  of  mind  for  which  he 
has  become  distinguished — ready  comprehension  and  resolute 
action — has  commanded  the  respectful  recognition  of  the  commu- 
nity. His  thorough  grasp  and  complete  understanding  of  the 
laws  relating  to  corporations,  construction  contracts,  and  building 
enterprises,  have  been  important  factors  in  building  up  his  prac- 
tice, while  his  mastery  of  language  and  felicity  of  diction,  aided 
by  his  powers  as  an  orator,  have  played  no  little  part  in  the 
advancement. 
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O feature  of  American  life  is  becoming  more  strongly- 
developed  than  tbe  love  of  tbe  people  for  manly 
sports.  Cricket,  football,  rowing  and  a thousand 
other  games  of  athletic  amusement  furnish  public 
recreation,  but,  with  baseball  left  out,  the  history 
of  sports  in  America  is  almost  a blank  page.  The  game  is  an 
evolution  of  the  old  English  town  ball,  but  now  has  been  reduced 
to  such  a scientific  basis  that  it  little  resembles  its  original  form. 
To-day  it  is  to  America  what  cricket  is  to  England  and  golf  to 
Scotland,  and  scarcely  a city  in  the  country  but  has  its  team  of 
professional  players,  as  well  as  scores  of  amateur  clubs.  Its  way 
into  popular  favor  was  fraught  with  many  difiiculties,  but  it  was 
rescued,  however,  and  put  in  the  first  place  of  American  sports 
by  a mere  handful  of  true  and  determined  sportsmen,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Alfred  J.  Reach,  the  subject  of  this  biography. 

Alfr.Ed  J.  Reach  was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1840. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Reach,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
and  was  a considerable  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  English 
capital.  His  mother  was  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Dyball.  His 
parents  Ijaving  come  to  America  and  settled  on  Long  Island,  the 
son  attended  the  public  school  in  their  adopted  home.  This 
institution  was  one  of  the  many  under  the  patronage  of  Peter 
Cooper,  the  famous  philanthropist  and  the  founder  of  the  Cooper 
Institute  of  New  York,  and  that  eminent  educator  used  frequently 
to  lecture  to  its  students.  When  but  a boy,  with  the  energy 
which  has  since  characterized  his  entire  career,  he  began  work  for 
himself,  selling  the  various  New  York  newspapers.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  iron  founder  and  spent  five 
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years  at  the  arduous  duties  of  the  business.  It  was  while  serving 
at  this  trade  that  Mr.  Reach  resolved  not  to  remain  a journey- 
man upon  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship,  but  to  engage  in 
some  business  that  would  give  greater  scope  for  his  energies. 
After  working  during  the  day  Mr.  Reach  spent  many  of  his 
evenings  playing  ball,  then  coming  into  general  favor,  and,  inher- 
iting the  robust  health  and  sporting  instincts  of  his  English  pater- 
nity, he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  expert  players  in  his  section. 
In  1862  Mr.  Reach  first  came  to  Philadelphia  with  the  Bckford 
Baseball  Club  to  play  a series  of  match  games  with  the  Quaker  City’s 
teams,  and  while  here  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Philadelphia  to 
live.  In  1863  he  settled  permanently  in  that  city,  and,  in  April,  1866, 
first  opened  a sporting  goods  store  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Fourth. 
He  was  the  pioneer  of  this  line  of  business  in  America.  In  1869  he 
removed  to  Eighth  Street,  below  Market,  greatly  enlarging  his 
business  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  but,  in  1880,  being 
again  pressed  for  lack  of  room,  he  removed  across  the  street.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Reach  associated  Mr.  B.  F.  Shibe  with  himself  in 
the  business,  and  the  two  combined  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing departments,  thereby  making  their  factory  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  many  concerns  which  had  by  this  time  come  into 
existence.  Their  business  grew  so  rapidly  that,  in  1887,  he  was 
again  forced  to  remove  to  more  commodious  quarters,  this  time 
occupying  a store  on  Market  Street,  below  Eleventh.  Two  years 
later  A.  J.  Reach  & Company  sold  their  retail  business  to  A.  G. 
Spalding  & Brothers.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  retail  trade 
Mr.  Reach  has  devoted  his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  baseballs,  footballs  and  other  sporting  paraphernalia. 
Their  firm  has  manufactured  only  the  very  best  class  of  goods, 
and  has  to-day  the  largest  factory  building  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  sporting  goods.  They  employ  nearly  one  thousand 
hands  and  ship  their  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Reach  is  a director  of  the  A.  G.  Spalding  Company,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  his  retail  business,  and  is,  besides,  largely  interested  in 
a Chicago  real  estate  enterprise. 
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Mr.  Reacli  was  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Baseball  Club 
and  has  been  connected  with  that  organization  as  its  President 
since  the  formation  of  the  company.  To-day  the  club  has  the 
finest  grounds  devoted  to  athletic  sports  in  the  United  States.  It 
occnpies  the  block  bounded  by  Hnntingdon  Street,  Broad  Street, 
Lehigh  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street,  and  has  a seating  capacity 
of  twenty  thousand. 

Mr.  Reach  was  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1866,  to  Miss 
Louise  Betts,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  They  have  four  children, 
three  of  whom  are  married. 

Mr.  Reach’s  personal  life  is  very  interesting.  He  is  deeply 
interested  in  sports,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  national 
game  since  its  beginning,  to-day  being  one  of  its  chief  supporters. 
It  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  present  popularity  of  the 
sport  has  been  attained  and  the  game  freed  from  the  objectionable 
presence  of  the  gambling  element.  During  his  earlier  days  he 
was  one  of  the  most  proficient  ball  players  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  his  career  as  a ball  player  he 
has  participated  in  games  in  which  he  had  as  his  fellow  players  or 
opponents  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  Governor  Buckley,  of  Con- 
necticut, Judge  Massey,  of  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  many  other  men 
whose  names  are  to-day  prominent  in  the  political  and  financial 
worlds. 


HERE  is  sometliing  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
law  that  seems  to  inspire  a thoughtful  man  to 
the  broad  field  of  political  life  and  activity  and 
to  particularly  qualify  him  for  the  task  of  party 
leadership.  The  close  attention  to  minute  details 
that  is  so  essential  in  legal  practice,  too,  begets  a spirit  of  care- 
fulness that  stands  him  in  good  stead  when  once  he  is  entrusted 
with  carrying  out  the  deeply  and  carefully  laid  plans  of  a political 
campaign.  Accuracy  in  minor  points  is  almost  essential  to  a man 
placed  in  such  a position,  but  integrity  and  character  are  even 
more  important,  for  the  whole  success  of  the  party  is  in  his 
hands.  The  plans  for  each  strategetic  move  are  confided  to  him, 
and  he  is,  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are  carried  into  successful  exe- 
cution. Hence,  it  is  only  a man  of  keen  perception  and  resolute 
strength  that  is  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  such  a place,  and 
when  he  is  found,  positions  of  honorable  distinction  in  the  public 
service  are  always  open  to  him.  It  is  of  such  a one  that  this 
sketch  is  written.  Jere  B.  Rex  has  earned  a high  place  at  the 
Bar,  has  achieved  a wide  reputation  as  a political  manager,  and 
as  an  of&cer  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  State  has  worked  his 
way  from  a minor  position  in  the  ranks  to  the  honorable  post  of 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  position  he  is  displaying  the  same  energy  and 
ability  for  which  he  has  always  been  distinguished. 

Jere  B.  Rex,  of  Huntingdon,  was  born  in  Clearfield  County, 
Pennsylvania,  September  30,  1859.  His  father  was  William  H. 
Rex,  well  known  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which 
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lie  was  a minister.  His  wife,  Willielmina  H.  Bauman,  was  tlie 
daughter  of  Joseph  K.  Bauman,  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  first 
homoeopathic  physicians  in  Pennsylvania  and  a man  whose  keen 
intellect  had  marked  him  as  among  the  most  eminent  exponents  of 
the  healing  art  ever  enrolled  as  a disciple  of  Hahnemann.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  William  Rex,  one  of  those  sturdy  farmers 
who  have  done  so  much  in  furthering  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  State.  Mr.  Rex  is  thus,  on  both  sides,  descended 
from  families  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  and  views 
his  ancestry  with  pardonable  pride. 

His  early  instruction  was  had  in  the  public  schools  of  Maple- 
ton,  Huntingdon  County,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  books 
with  much  assiduity.  Completing  the  course  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  home,  he  was  enrolled  at  Williamsport-Dickinson  Seminary, 
where  he  attacked  his  studies  with  redoubled  vigor.  After  a thor- 
ough preparation  in  this  excellent  institution,  he  matriculated  at 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  he  soon  proved 
to  his  instructors  and  fellow  students  that  absolute  thoroughness 
was  his  motto  and  successful  accomplishment  the  object  of  his 
efforts.  During  1884  and  1885  he  read  law  with  Stenger  & 
McKnight,  two  well  known  and  widely  respected  attorneys  of 
Chambersburg.  While  in  their  ofi&ces  he  made  commendable 
progress  and  was,  in  due  season,  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  courts  of  Huntingdon  County. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Rex  developed  an  aptitude  and  a 
liking  for  political  affairs,  and  before  entering  college  he  served 
Huntingdon  County  for  two  years  in  the  post  of  Deputy  Prothon- 
otary,  and  it  was  while  in  this  ofS.ee  that  he  received  the  impres- 
sions which  have  largely  determined  his  career.  While  still  a 
student  of  law  he  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  practical 
politics  and  soon  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns and  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he 
early  allied  himself.  At  first  his  efforts  were  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  local  field,  but  his  astuteness  as  a party  manager 
soon  gained  for  him  a wider  recognition.  During  the  winters  of 
1891  and  1893  he  was  given  the  post  of  First  Reading  Clerk  of 
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the  State  House  of  Representatives.  In  this  place,  as  elsewhere, 
his  earnestness  and  determination  were  appreciated  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  and  gained  for  him  many  friends.  The 
succeeding  session  his  faithful  services  as  Reading  Clerk  were 
recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the  post  of  Resident  Clerk  of  the 
House,  from  which  he  rose,  at  the  session  of  1897,  to  the  Chief 
Clerkship.  His  familiarity  with  routine  work  and  his  copious 
knowledge  of  political  affairs,  coupled  with  his  wide  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  party’s  leaders  throughout  the  State,  led  to 
his  selectiou  as  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  in 
which  position  his  services  have  met  with  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  his  associates. 

Among  the  prominent  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  State,  Mr. 
Rex  has  earned  an  enviable  place.  His  astuteness  and  sagacity 
as  a political  manager  are  widely  recognized,  and  he  has  been,  for 
so  young  a man,  highly  rewarded  for  his  devotion  to  his  party. 
The  future,  however,  doubtless  has  many  higher  honors  for  him. 

Mr.  Rex  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie  C.  McCahan  on  July 
6,  1894.  They  have  one  daughter,  born  January  26,  1896. 
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the  development  of  the  ship  building  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  thriving  lake  port  of  Erie 
few  names  are  better  known  or  will  be  more 
gratefully  remembered  than  that  of  Captain  John 
Stevens  Richards,  whose  long  and  useful  life  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  His 
career  was  an  eventful  and  busy  one,  with  success  and  achieve- 
ment written  on  every  page  of  the  story  of  his  life.  Enterprising 
and  energetic,  by  his  executive  ability  he  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  natural  advantages  of  situation  and 
surroundings  which  were  enjoyed  by  his  native  city,  to  which  he 
left,  as  a legacy,  many  industries  and  benevolent  institutions  that 
owe  their  existence  and  success  to  those  estimable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

John  Stevens  Richards  was  bom  on  the  5th  day  of  June, 
1821,  at  the  Richards  homestead,  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Ann  Hinton  Richards,  natives  of  Cardijan- 
shire.  North  Wales,  but  who  were  married  in  Erie  in  1814.  John 
Richards,  the  elder,  went  to  sea  from  his  home  in  Wales  at  a very 
early  age,  and  had  circumnavigated  the  globe  three  times  when  he 
entered  New  York  City  and  apprenticed  himself  to  Brown  & Bell, 
ship  builders.  When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  this  firm  was 
engaged  by  the  Government  to  construct  war  vessels,  and  during 
the  building  of  the  ships  of  Perry’s  fleet,  forwarded  a consider- 
able number  of  men  from  New  York  to  Erie,  the  elder  Richards 
being  among  the  number.  Subsequently,  and  throughout  his  life, 
he  made  his  home  in  that  city,  finally  engaging  in  ship  building. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  schooling  in  what 
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was  known  as  tke  “ Yellow  Meeting  House,”  afterwards  attending 
the  Erie  Academy,  in  which  institutions  he  acquired  the  most 
thorough  education  there  possible.  He  then  entered  the  shipyards 
of  his  father,  in  whose  employment  he  remained  for  several  years. 
Preferring,  however,  the  exciting  calling  of  ship  sailing  to  the 
monotonous  occupation  of  ship  building,  he  left  the  employment  of 
his  father  and  engaged  himself  in  a subordinate  position  on  vessels 
plying  the  lakes.  Displaying  remarkable  aptitude,  however,  for 
seamanship,  he  soon  rose  to  the  command  of  the  steamer  “ Ohio,” 
afterwards  having  charge  of  the  “ Queen  City,”  the  “ Keystone 
State,”  the  “ Western  World,”  and  lastly  of  the  steamship  “ Mil- 
waukee,” plying  between  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 
He  retired  from  the  command  of  the  last  named  steamer  in  1863 
to  become  a member  of  the  firm  of  Rawle  & Company,  shippers 
by  water  of  bituminous  coal.  This  firm  was  succeeded  by  Richards, 
Pelton,  Reed  & Company,  which  latter  firm  was  dissolved  upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  Brie  extension  canal.  From  1871  Mr. 
Richards  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  William  L.  Scott  & Com- 
pany, and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  W.  L.  Scott  Coal  Company,  which  corporation 
succeeded  the  firm.  Mr.  Richards  was  also  a Director  in  the 
Second  National  Bank,  the  Youghiogheny  River  Coal  Company, 
the  Union  Coal  Company,  and  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company. 

He  was  married,  in  1853,  to  Adelaide  Me  Allaster,  daughter  of 
David  McAllaster,  of  Brie.  His  ehildren,  Harry  Richards,  Mary, 
the  wife  of  George  R.  Metcalf,  and  Adelaide,  wife  of  W.  W. 
Michener,  all  survived  him,  as  did  his  wife.  He  died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Michener,  in  Chicago,  on  the  23d  day  of  April, 
1897,  lamented  not  only  by  business  and  social  friends,  but  by  the 
whole  community,  to  whom  his  high-minded  chivalry  and  generous 
and  philanthropic  instincts  had  endeared  him.  A sincere  and 
earnest  Christian  always,  he  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  was  a vestryman, 
and  in  charitable  and  educational  work  in  every  sphere  of  action. 
For  many  years  he  was  identified  with  the  Hamot  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  President  of  its 
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Board  of  Managers,  besides  being  identified  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  witb  almost  every  movement  looking  to  tbe  betterment  of 
tbe  condition  of  tbe  sick  and  needy.  Distinguished  as  his  life  was 
by  business  activity,  and  illustrated  with  good  deeds  and  kind  acts, 
he  has  left  a record  which  will  long  endure,  and  a memory  which 
will  be  cherished  with  care.  His  career,  with  the  versatility  he 
manifested  and  the  energy  he  possessed,  was  an  inspiration  to  his 
associates  and  an  object  lesson  for  coming  generations.  As  success 
attended  his  business,  his  generosity  was  dispensed  to  those  about 
him.  His  enterprise,  his  steadfastness,  and  his  executive  ability 
had  greatly  aided  in  the  development  of  the  city  of  his  birth  and 
to  the  drawing  of  those  lines  of  trade  which  in  their  turn  added 
so  largely  to  its  population  and  wealth.  In  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  was  spent  upon  the  water  he  filled  the  highest  positions 
attainable,  and  was  in  succession  the  commander  of  five  of  the 
finest  steamers  upon  the  northern  lakes,  a record  seldom  equaled 
and  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  other  captain,  yet  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man  when  he  left  the  lakes  and  entered  upon 
his  business  career. 

No  feature  of  his  life  is  better  illustrative  of  the  general  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  than  his  having  been  the  trusted  employe 
of  General  Reed  in  his  early  life,  and  his  selection,  in  later  years, 
as  the  partner,  counselor  and  companion  of  William  L.  Scott. 
Bach  of  these  great  financiers  and  master  minds  in  their  day 
trusted  and  confided  in  Captain  Richards.  It  was  a confidence 
never  betrayed  and  a relationship  dissolved  only  by  death. 


3M  several  points  of  view  tlie  military  history  of 
the  last  score  of  years  and  the  political  story  of 
the  same  period  are  closely  nnited.  In  the  profes- 
sion of  law,  military  jurisprudence  has  more  than 
once  entered  into  immediate  consideration,  and  those 
statutes  bearing  directly  upon  this  relation  have  often  been  modi- 
fied and  rewritten  until  they  have  practically  reached  perfection. 
Most  active  in  this  connection  has  been  Colonel  John  I.  Rogers, 
whose  complete  knowledge  of  military  matters  and  details  of  the 
law  has  made  him  one  of  the  State’s  best  exponents  of  military 
jurisprudence. 

John  Ignatius  Rogers  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  of 
parents  who  were  well  known  in  their  community  for  excellent 
and  honorable  qualities.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  Central  High  School,  from  which  he 
graduated.  He  then  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  also  graduated,  afterwards 
entering  the  law  offices  of  Charles  Ingersoll.  In  1865  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  within  a short  time  attaining  a 
lucrative  practice.  His  attention  was  particularly  attracted  towards 
corporation  and  real  estate  law;  on  these  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence becoming  an  acknowledged  expert.  When  the  Building  Asso- 
ciation League  of  Philadelphia  was  organized,  its  officers  recognized 
in  Colonel  John  I.  Rogers  the  most  able  man  for  its  legal  direc- 
tion, and  they  chose  him  for  its  chief  counsellor.  In  this  office 
he  has  conducted  all  its  important  litigation,  and  the  recent  legis- 
lation on  this  important  subject  owes  its  initiation  and  successful 
administration  chiefly  to  him. 
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Colonel  Rogers  is  a man  of  high  public  spirit  and  he  has 
had  a large  military  experience,  which  began  with  his  membership 
in  the  famous  First  City  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can military  corps  in  continuous  service,  having  been  organized  in 
1774.  During  the  Pittsburg  riots  he  took  part  as  a member  of 
the  troop.  In  recognition  of  his  literary  taste  he  was  also  selected 
as  the  poet  of  the  Corps  and  wrote  for  them  an  original  ode  in 
honor  of  its  centennial  celebration,  in  1874. 

On  the  election  of  Governor  Pattison,  Colonel  Rogers  was 
appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Judge  Advocate-General  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  One 
of  the  most  useful  improvements  inaugurated  by  him  was  the 
organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice.  He  made  a com- 
plete study  of  American  and  Buropean  military  law,  and  thereby 
added  greatly  to  his  legal  reputation.  He  was  made  a member  of 
the  Military  Board  convened  for  the  recodification  of  the  many 
acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  military  affairs,  and  in  this  capacity 
rendered  very  important  service.  In  fact  his  labors  in  this  direc- 
tion bore  fruit  in  the  act  of  1887,  by  which  a new  military  code 
was  adopted.  This  is  one  of  the  best  constructed  pieces  of  legal 
composition  on  the  statute  books  and  among  the  clearest  and  most 
concise.  He  formulated  all  the  writs,  processes,  records  and  other 
forms  now  used  by  Court  Martials  in  Pennsylvania,  and  introduced 
the  novel  and  now  universally  commended  feature  of  service  of 
Court  Martial  process  by  sheriffs  and  constables.  Numerous  other 
military  and  legal  matters  received  his  attention  with  the  same  ex- 
cellent results.  In  consequence.  Colonel  Rogers  is  considered 
to-day  the  best  authority  on  military  law  in  the  State,  and  through- 
out military  circles  elsewhere  his  writings  on  the  subject  are 
highly  esteemed. 

As  a striking  instance  of  his  acknowledged  standing  in  mar- 
tial law  and  the  fields  of  jurisprudence  affected  thereby  stands  the 
fact  that  Governor  Beaver,  thongh  differing  in  politics,  reappointed 
Colonel  Rogers  to  the  office  which  he  had  held  under  Governor 
Pattison  in  spite  of  the  strong  partisan  pressure  which  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  in  favor  of  other  candidates.  Aside  from  this 
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office  Colonel  Rogers  has  held  no  other  of  a public  nature  except- 
ing once,  in  1869,  when  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  his 
constituents  in  this  body  were  highly  appreciated,  and  he  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  for  which  he  made  a strong  but 
unsuccessful  contest.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee  of  Thirty-one  that  in  1881  co-operated  so  effec- 
tively with  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  in  the  election  of 
Mayor  King  and  Receiver  of  Taxes  Hunter. 

Colonel  Rogers’  admirable  qualities  and  his  long  record  of 
public  service  marked  him  as  a man  in  every  way  fitted  to  repre- 
sent Democracy  at  the  polls,  and,  in  1882,  the  nomination  for 
Register  of  Wills  was  mentioned  for  him,  but  he  declined  to  be  a 
candidate.  Instead  he  wrote  a letter  designating  an  independent 
Republican  as  the  prominent  reform  nominee  for  the  post.  That 
was  Walter  B.  Rex,  and  he  had  Colonel  Rogers’  every  endorse- 
ment, the  letter  which  the  latter  wrote  having  in  it  the  true  ring 
of  reform  and  non-partisan  judgment.  Colonel  Rogers  is  an  able 
writer  and  eloquent  orator,  an  effective  dramatic  reader  and  a 
scholar  of  high  attainments.  In  fact  in  many  fields  he  has  demon- 
strated himself  a possessor  of  rare  mental  qualities  and  intellectual 
equilibrium,  which  makes  him  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Club,  of  Philadelphia; 
is  a member  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  Clover  Club,  the  Penn 
Club,  the  Art  Club  and  a large  nnmber  of  similar  prominent 
organizations.  On  June  20,  1876,  Colonel  Rogers  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Henkles,  daughter  of  John  A.  Henkles,  of  Ger- 
mantown. He  has  a happy  family  of  four  boys  and  one  girl. 


NB  of  the  Keystone  State’s  most  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive citizens,  and  a man  who  combines  with 
rare  business  tact  and  executive  ability  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law,  is  George  W.  Ryon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Shamokin  Banking  Company,  and  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  that  busy  mining  centre,  who  has  done  much 
in  these  capacities  to  advance  the  business  interests  of  his  city. 

George  W.  Ryon  was  bom  at  Blkland,  Tioga  County,  April 
30,  1839,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  George  L.  and  Hannah  (Ham- 
mond) Ryon,  the  latter  a descendant  of  a Connecticut  family  that 
early  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  great-grandfathers,  on  both  sides 
of  the  ancestral  house,  were  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army,  and 
served  throughout  the  Revolution,  one  of  them  attaining  the  rank 
of  Colonel  and  Commissary  of  Subsistence  in  General  Wayne’s 
division.  John  Ryon,  Jr.,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  and  a 
son  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  moved  from  the  Wyoming  Valley,  in 
which,  for  half  of  a century,  his  family  had  been  well  known 
and  influential,  and,  settling  in  Blkland,  immediately  rose  to 
prominence  in  public  affairs.  He  was  the  Democratic  State 
Senator  from  the  Tioga  and  Bradford  district  for  eleven  years, 
and  for  fifteen  years  filled  with  honor  and  dignity  the  ofiice  of 
Associate  Judge  of  Tioga  County.  While  in  the  Senate  he 
introduced  a resolution,  which  was  passed  by  both  houses,  favoring 
the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  About  seventy 
years  ago  he  was  made  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal;  and  his  name  and  title,  under  the  date  of  1829,  cut  in  the 
stone  of  the  canal  lock  at  the  western  end  of  Shamokin  Dam,  opposite 
Sunbury,  may  still  be  read. 
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When  George  was  ten  years  old  his  parents  went  from  Elk- 
land  to  Lawrenceville,  in  the  same  county.  The  boy  grew  up  to 
manhood  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
Lawrenceville  Academy,  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima, 
New  York,  and  at  a commercial  college  in  Rochester.  Upon  his 
graduation  he  was  employed  as  a Civil  Engineer  by  the  Kenosha, 
Rockford  and  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and  had  his  headquarters  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  for  a year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1859, 
he  went  to  Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
entered  the  office  of  his  uncle.  Judge  James  Ryon,  and  began  the 
study  of  law.  Two  years  later,  September  10,  1861,  he  passed  a 
creditable  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pottsville, 
and  soon  afterward  returned  to  Lawrenceville  to  take  up  actively 
the  praetice  of  his  profession.  He  located  at  Shamokin  in  1869, 
where  he  rapidly  built  up  the  successful  practice  that  he  now 
enjoys.  He  has  always  been  among  the  foremost  of  the  men 
who  were  working  to  advance  the  social  and  material  interests  of 
that  city,  and  his  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  recognized 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  numerous  tenders  of  public  appointment 
and  by  office  in  many  of  the  important  enterprises  of  that  region. 
He  drew  the  charter  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  Shamokin 
Banking  Company,  a position  that  he  still  holds ; he  was  one  of 
the  corporators  of  the  Shamokin  Gas  Light  Company,  of  which 
he  has  been  Treasurer  since  1874 ; one  of  the  promotors  of  the 
Shamokin  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  is  a Director ; 
and  he  is  also  a stockholder  in  the  City  Water  Company.  He 
has  been  Borough  Solicitor  for  several  terms,  and  in  office  or  out 
has  exerted  himself  indefatigably  in  the  line  of  progress  and  pub- 
lic improvement.  Mr.  Ryon  is,  as  were  his  forefathers,  an 
unswerving  Democrat,  and  has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in 
the  triumph  of  Democratic  measures  and  principles.  In  1876  he 
was  a delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention  that  chose  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  as  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was 
also  a delegate  to  the  two  State  conventions  that  nominated  for 
the  Governorship  Heister  Clymer  and  Judge  Pershing.  His  party 
witnessed  its  appreciation  of  his  work  in  its  councils  and  his 
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prominence  at  the  bar  by  nominating  him,  in  i88i,  for  the  seat 
of  Presiding  Judge  of  Northumberland  County.  He  was  defeated, 
but  his  defeat  was  almost  as  flattering  as  a victory,  for  out  of  a 
poll  of  12,000  votes  his  opponent  had  a majority  of  only  219. 
Governor  Pattison,  in  October,  1891,  appointed  Mr.  Ryon  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  and  he  has  served  the 
Board  from  that  time  with  an  energy  and  thoughtfulness  that 
have  won  him  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  members.  He  was  re-ap- 
pointed for  a term  of  five  years,  in  November,  1896,  by  Governor 
Hastings. 

For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a Trustee  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Shamokin,  and  for  the  larger  part  of  that 
time  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board.  During  the  construction 
of  the  present  handsome  edifice  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
building  committee,  and  contributed  much  of  his  time  and  means 
to  it.  He  has  exhibited  a like  earnestness  in  the  other  church 

work.  Mr.  Ryon,  on  April  29,  1869,  uiarried  Miss  Phebe  Hunt- 
zinger,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Huntzinger,  of  Schuylkill 
Haven.  They  have  three  children,  William  H.,  Lewis  and  Bessie. 
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E of  a notable  family  of  Pennsylvanians — a family 
wbicb  traces  its  genealogy  back  to  patriot  fore- 
fathers in  colonial  days — Hon.  John  W.  Ryon 
stands  for  all  that  is  manly,  vigorous  and  truly 
representative  of  citizenship  of  the  Keystone  State. 
He  is  a native  of  Tioga  County,  born  at  Elkland  on  March  4, 
1825.  His  father,  John  Ryon,  born  at  Wyoming,  Luzerne  County, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  mother, 
Susannah  Tubbs,  were  both  children  of  men  who  had  served  with 
honor  in  the  Continental  Army.  The  father  moved  to  Tioga 
County,  in  1811,  and  settled  on  a farm  on  which  a large  part  of 
the  flourishing  borough  of  Elkland  is  now  built.  He  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  between  1823  and  1830  served 
five  years  as  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature  and  three 
years  as  State  Senator.  He  was  then  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Canals,  and  in  that  capacity  directed  the  construction  of  the  State 
canal  from  Shamokin  to  Williamsport.  He  resigned  the  office  to 
accept  a seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Tioga  County,  on  which  he 
served  ten  years.  It  was  with  such  a parental  example  that  John 
W.  Ryon,  his  son,  started  his  career.  The  boy  spent  his  youth 
on  the  Elkland  farm,  receiving  the  foundation  of  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  near  home.  He  continued  his  education  at 
the  Millville  Academy,  Orleans  County,  New  York,  and  at  the 
Wellsboro  Academy,  Tioga  County.  His  father’s  career,  and  the 
general  professional  bent  of  the  family,  naturally  made  the  young 
student  look  upon  the  bar  as  offering  the  brightest  opportunities 
for  his  ambition.  He  was  accepted  by  Hon.  John  C.  Knox,  who 
was  a life-long  friend  of  his  father,  as  his  law  student,  and  began 
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the  study  of  his  profession  under  that  eminent  lawyer,  in  his  office 
at  Wellsboro.  Mr.  Knox,  before  his  pupil’s  studies  had  fitted  him 
for  the  Bar,  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  latter 
found  another  preceptor  in  Hon.  James  Lowrey.  He  was  admitted 
in  December,  1846,  to  the  Tioga  County  Bar,  and  opened  an  office 
in  Lawrenceville.  His  practice  prospered,  and  before  long  his 
reputation  had  widened  greatly.  His  father’s  popularity  through- 
out that  part  of  the  State  had  much  to  do  with  the  young  lawyer’s 
rise,  perhaps ; but  the  character  of  his  legal  victories,  and  the 
difficulty  of  some  of  his  achievements,  showed  plainly  that  the 
larger  part  of  his  success  was  to  be  credited  solely  to  his  own 
efforts  and  ability.  Four  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
being  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  elected  District  Attorney 
of  Tioga  County,  and  served  two  terms  in  that  office.  The  force- 
fulness  of  his  work  at  the  bar,  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  legal 
knowledge,  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  the  District  Attorney’s 
duties,  greatly  increased  his  later  private  practice.  In  1863,  how- 
ever, he  voluntarily  denied  himself  the  comfortable  competence 
that  was  assured  him  in  Tioga  County  practice,  feeling  that  the 
busier  and  richer  centre  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region,  Pottsville, 
offered  a field  of  far  better  promise.  He  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  practitioners  at  the  Schuylkill  County  bar, 
and  was  noted  throughout  the  entire  State  for  his  ability  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  His  name  was  connected  oftenest  with 
suits  involving  large  real  estate  or  coal-land  interests. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Ryon  was  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the 
Union  cause,  assisting  in  the  organization  of  Company  A of  the 
famous  “ Bucktail  ” regiment.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts, 
too,  that  the  State  Legislature  passed  a bill  authorizing  the  organi- 
zation of  a reserve  corps  of  15,000  men.  Governor  Curtin  appointed 
Mr.  Ryon  Paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  Major — a position  he  held 
until  the  corps  was  mustered  out  of  service  and  paid  off.  Mr. 
Ryon  was  always,  and  is  still,  a Democrat ; but  his  political  faith, 
even  in  the  time  when  the  bitterest  division  was  made  on  the  lines 
of  politics,  did  not  for  a moment  affect  his  allegiance  to  his  country’s 
interests,  which  he  placed,  without  hesitation,  as  his  first  duty. 
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In  1878  lie  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Pottsville  dis- 
trict, and  represented  his  constituents  with  fidelity,  being  one  of 
the  conspicuous  figures  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  peculiar  state  of  politics  in  Schuylkill  County, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  Greenback  party,  he  would  certainly  have 
succeeded  himself.  His  position  on  the  labor  and  many  questions 
have  been  thus  characteristically  outlined  by  him  during  his 
canvass.  He  declares  that  “ labor  is  best  protected  when  the 
laboring  man  is  free  to  make  his  own  contracts ; that  all  the  laws 
which  interfere  with  this  right  are  hostile  to  the  laboring  man; 
that  the  wages  of  labor  should  be  fully  protected,  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  mines,  manufactories,  etc.,  should  be  required  to 
insure  their  employes  against  damages ; that  capital  and  labor 
have  a common  interest;  that  capital  should  pay  fair  wages  for 
an  honest  day’s  work,  and  wages  should  be  paid  in  honest  money; 
that  paper  money  not  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  is  not  money.” 
The  demands  of  Mr.  Ryon’s  practice  have  still  left  him  time 
to  interest  himself  in  business  enterprises.  For  many  years  he 
was  a Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Bank,  Pottsville,  and 
for  some  years  past  has  been  its  President.  He  is  also  a Director 
of  the  Pottsville  Gas  Company,  the  Pottsville  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  and  the  Schuylkill  Real  Estate,  Title  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company.  His  love  of  agriculture  is  indulged  in  the  man- 
agement of  a model  farm  of  400  acres,  and  he  also  owns  a large 
and  well  equipped  flouring  mill  at  Elkland,  his  native  town.  He 
has  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Julia  F.  Pinkham,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Tobias  Pinkham,  of  Maine,  who  was  a 
well  known  Presbyterian  minister.  His  second  wife  is  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dennis  Dougherty,  of  Pottsville.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  two  children,  Frank  J.,  of  California,  and  Julia  F., 
wife  of  Girard  Hobart,  of  Colorado.  The  children  by  his  second 
wife  are  John  W.  Ryon,  Jr.,  of  Elkland,  and  Robert,  a promising 
youth  of  fourteen  years. 


HH  material  advancements  made  in  medical  science 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  have  engaged 
the  services  of  some  of  the  most  profound  students 
in  the  country,  men  who  continue  their  investiga- 
tions all  their  lives.  Of  these  Doctor  Charles 
Schaffer,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
has  had  his  native  city  as  the  scene  of  his  entire  career,  enjoys 
a reputation  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  members  of  the 
medical  fraternity. 

Charles  Schaefer  was  bom  at  485  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1838,  being  the  only  child  of  Charles 
and  Priscilla  Morgan  Schaffer,  who  were  married  on  the  31st  day 
of  January,  1837.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  after- 
wards numbered  1125,  and  was  the  last  house  westward  taken  by 
the  Reading  Railroad  Company  when  it  erected  its  terminal.  In 
1844,  Schaffer’s  family  moved  to  its  present  residence,  at  1309 
Arch  Street.  His  parents  were  well  known  people  in  Philadelphia, 
his  father  being  a wholesale  druggist  and  the  son  of  Charles 
Schaffer,  who,  in  his  day,  was  a noted  sugar  refiner.  In  fact,  back 
to  the  original  American  ancestors,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Saxony,  Germany,  the  men  of  the  family  were  engaged  in 
this  business.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  ancestry  is  traced  back 
to  Hngland,  whence  David  Potts  came  in  1681,  the  wife  arriv- 
ing in  America  with  William  Penn  in  1682.  Dr.  Schaffer’s 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Priscilla  Morgan  Potts,  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a well  known  merchant,  Stacey  Kirkbride  Potts. 
The  son,  Charles,  was  educated  at  Edward  Brown’s  School,  on 
Locust  Street,  below  Sixth,  and  at  Dr.  Gregory’s,  on  Market  Street, 
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above  Eleventh,  completing  his  edncation  with  a private  tutor. 
Determining  to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  October, 
1856,  graduating  from  this  institution  on  March  17,  1859.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  figures  in  medical 
affairs  of  Philadelphia,  and  deeply  interested  in  all  advances  of 
the  art  of  healing. 

Dr.  Schaffer’s  first  step  after  graduating  was  to  obtain  the 
post  of  Contract  Surgeon  for  a short  time  in  the  United  States 
service  at  Chester  Hospital.  This  was  in  July,  1863,  after  the 
Gettysburg  battle,  and  he  had  the  care  of  a number  of  rebel 
prisoners.  On  account  of  illness  he  resigned  and  was  never  able 
to  rejoin  the  service,  being  broken  down  in  health  for  many  years. 
However,  his  indomitable  energy  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies,  and,  after  several  years,  he  became  Attending  Physician 
at  Bedford  Street  Mission  Hospital.  He  had  the  same  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Mission  Hospital  and  Dispensary  from  its  opening, 
in  January,  1875,  to  its  close,  in  January,  1880.  Owing  to  impaired 
health,  never  having  been  strong,  he  was  not  very  active  in 
private  practice,  but  gave  his  chief  attention  to  following  out 
scientific  investigations.  After  a severe  illness,  in  1895,  he  dis- 
continued all  professional  work  as  a practitioner,  confining  his 
chief  interests,  in  addition  to  the  practical  one  of  the  study  and 
development  of  medicine,  in  the  scientific  fields  of  botany,  geology, 
photography  and  microscopy.  Dr.  Schaffer’s  connection  with  the 
medical  fraternity  and  his  identification  with  its  progress  are 
indicated  in  his  membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  latter  he 
is  a Fellow.  He  is  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  State 
and  County  Medical  societies  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Dr.  Schaffer  has  always  taken  a vast  interest  in  the 
development  of  practical  philosophy,  especially  as  connected  with 
the  modern  discoveries  in  medicine.  The  larger  portion  of  his  time 
is  now  given  to  such  work,  and  his  interests  are  altogether  in  the 
line  of  scientific  study.  He  is,  in  addition  to  his  other  import- 
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ant  society  connections,  a member  of  tbe  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  being  also  enrolled  npon  tbe  Franklin  Institute 
membersbip.  He  is  a member  of  tbe  American  Association  for  tbe 
Advancement  of  Science  and  a Fellow  of  tbe  Geological  Society  of 
America. 

In  1862,  Dr.  Scbaffer  was  married  to  Martba  T.,  daughter  of 
Robert  T.  Potts,  of  Swedeland,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  formerly  a merchant  in  Philadelphia.  She  died  in  1878,  and, 
in  1882,  Dr.  Scbaffer  was  married  a second  time,  bis  wife  being 
Ellen  E.  Zook,  daughter  of  David  Zook,  of  Port  Kennedy,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pennsylvania.  She  graduated  in  medicine  from 
tbe  Women’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1872,  but  upon 
her  marriage  relinquished  tbe  practice  of  her  profession.  She  died 
in  1884,  and,  in  1889,  be  married  Mary  Townsend,  daughter  of 
Alfred  Sharpies,  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  his 
impaired  health.  Dr.  Schaffer  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine and  has  continued  in  active  sympathy  with  its  rapid  advance. 


FRANCIS  SCHUMANN. 


yAFTER  Having  surmounted  almost  innumerable  bar- 
\ riers  and  obstacles  to  success,  Francis  Scbumann, 
W?  widely  known  in  tbe  civil  and  mecbanical 

engineering  world  for  bis  vast  knowledge  and 
experience,  bas  reached  a place  in  tbe  front  rank 
of  prominent  men,  and  tbat  be  is  self  made  is  only  an  added 
mark  to  bis  credit. 

Francis  Schumann,  tbe  subject  of  tbis  biography,  was  bom 
in  1844,  in  Thuringia,  Saxony.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Charles  F.  W. 
Scbumann,  Pb.  D.,  LL.D.,  States  Advocate,  and  of  Henrietta  Acker- 
man. In  1848  tbe  family,  for  political  reasons,  emigrated  to  tbe 
United  States.  Mr.  Schumann’s  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  either 
soldiers,  jurists  or  divines;  bis  father  having  been  a professional 
man  of  tbe  old  school  who  possessed  a character  of  rigid  integrity 
and  high  principles.  Tbe  mother  was  tbe  daughter  of  a State’s 
officer,  reared  in  Weimer,  then  tbe  “ Athens  of  Germany,”  and 
was  a skilled  artist  and  a woman  whose  ideas  of  caste  were  most 
severe.  Nevertheless  she  bad  tbe  faculty  of  adapting  herself  to  all 
circumstances.  Until  bis  fourteenth  year  Francis  Schumann’s 
opportunities  for  obtaining  a systematic  education  were  but  meagre, 
since  bis  parents,  in  adjusting  themselves  to  a new  country, 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  place  of  residence. 
Tbe  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes  tbat  were  tbe  usual  experience 
of  families  of  tbe  class  to  which  bis  belonged  naturally  fell  to  tbe 
Schumanns  during  their  first  years  in  tbe  United  States,  and 
Francis  Scbumann  was  able  to  attend  school  regularly  only  from 
bis  ninth  to  his  eleventh  year.  Tbe  earliest  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts,  and 
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Myerstown,  Pennsylvania.  Later,  lie  again  removed  to  Richmond, 
where  lie  obtained  the  rudiments  of  bis  education,  among  tbe  rest 
a practical  knowledge  of  tbe  different  branches  of  mechanics.  Not 
nntil  his  fourteenth  year  did  young  Schumann  have  an  opportunity 
to  extend  his  education,  and,  at  that  time,  he  attended  night  school. 

The  distress  of  the  family,  augmented  by  the  crisis  of  1857, 
obliged  Francis  Schumann,  then  eleven  years  of  age,  to  seek 
employment  and  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  family’s  support. 
After  having  filled  several  humble  positions  he  became  messenger 
boy  and  assistant  operator  in  the  only  telegraph  office  of  a Missis- 
sippi River  town.  When  nearly  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  returned 
to  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  regularly  apprenticed  at  the  foundry 
and  machine  business.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Schumann  left  Richmond  by  running  the 
blockade,  after  having  been  confined  in  “ Castle  Godwin  ” for  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington  he  secured 
the  appointment  of  Assistant  Topographical  Engineer,  attached  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  post  he  held 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  spending  some  time  as  a railroad 
engineer,  Mr.  Schumann  entered  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect of  the  Treasury  Department,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
years,  holding  the  position  of  Civil  Engineer  in  the  Department. 
During  this  period  he  published  several  works  on  engineering 
and  was  a member  of  the  commission  on  heating  and  ventilating 
the  Capitol  Building.  In  1880  he  resigned  his  office  as  Civil  Engi- 
neer of  the  Treasury  Department  to  accept  a position  as  superin- 
tendent and  manager  of  a foundry  and  machine  works  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Here  he  remained  for  about  eight  years  and  then 
resigned  in  order  to  organize  the  firm  of  Schumann  & Lynch,  at 
Philadelphia.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Tacony  Iron  and  Metal  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  President  and  General  Manager,  an 
office  in  which  he  continued  until  he  entered  upon  his  present 
duties  in  the  American  Wire  Glass  Company.  Mr.  Schumann  also 
holds  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association;  is 
a Director  of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia ; Director  of  the 
Tacony  Safe  Deposit  Saving  Fund,  Title  and  Trust  Company;  is  a 
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member  of  tbe  Franklin  Institute ; tbe  American  Society  of 
Mecbanical  Engineers,  and  a corresponding  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Schumann  married  when  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His 
wife,  Augusta,  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  David  Jung,  who  was  one  of 
the  exiled  Germans  of  1848.  One  son  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
marriage.  Mr.  Schumann  is  still  actively  identified  with  the  engi- 
neering profession  and  has  published  a number  of  monographs  on 
technical  subjects.  Under  his  supervision  as  engineer  a large 
number  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Lake  coasts 
have  been  erected,  and  several  government  buildings;  the  south 
wing  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  departments,  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ; the  metal  work  of  the  City  Hall  tower,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  design  and  construction  of  a noted  steam  engine  to  which  the 
Franklin  Institute  awarded  the  highest  premium,  are  also  his  pro- 
ductions. Mr.  Schumann  has  always  been  a close  student  of  the 
advances  made  in  both  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  he  is 
known  throughout  the  country  for  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical — a knowledge  which  covers  a wide 
field  of  technical  science.  He  is  in  every  way  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  enterprise  which  marks  Pennsylvania  at  the 
century’s  end,  and  his  worth  and  ability  have  secured  general 
recognition. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEIF. 


LLEGHENY  County  furnishes  a bright  example  of 
progress  and  ambition  in  William  Henry  Seif, 
who  was  born  September  ii,  1859,  in  Ross  Town- 
ship, Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  Philip 
Seif,  his  father,  and  Dorothy  Roth,  his  mother, 
were  both  of  German  descent,  and  their  respective  family  lines  had 
for  years  been  closely  woven  in  the  history  of  Allegheny  County. 
They  removed  to  Pittsburg  wheu  the  subject  of  this  biography 
was  still  in  early  childhood,  and  there,  where  he  has  lived  from 
that  time,  and  where  he  has  built  his  success  in  public  life,  he 
received  his  schooling.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  rounded  out  by  a mercantile  course  at 
Duff’s  College.  The  training  by  which  he  was  adapted  for  his 
forthcoming  career  was  self-chosen.  At  fourteen  his  studies  at  the 
Business  College  ended,  and  he  made  his  start  in  life,  an  humble 
one,  as  messenger  and  collector  for  a real  estate  agency.  He  rose 
in  his  employment,  but  too  slowly  for  his  satisfaction,  and  at 
eighteen,  after  four  years  in  the  real  estate  office,  he  became  an 
employe  of  Foulk’s  Advertising  Agency. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  he  received  the  groundwork  of 
his  knowledge  of  newspaperdom,  on  which  field  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  success  was  laid.  In  1880,  three  years  after  his 
entry  into  the  advertising  office,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  as  cashier,  and  remained  in  the  employ  of  that  journal 
for  four  years.  His  energy  and  talent  in  handling  the  business 
of  the  office  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Prominent  newspaper  owners 
saw  his  efficiency  and  made  note  of  it,  and,  in  June,  1884,  he  was 
called  from  the  service  of  the  Dispatch  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
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ties  of  treasurer  and  business  manager  of  tbe  Pittsburg  Times^ 
with  which  paper  he  has  ever  since  been  identified.  It  was  a 
heavy  task  which  was  thus  intrusted  to  the  young  man,  then  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  for  the  Times  was  a struggling, 
broken-down  newspaper,  with  meagre  advertising  patronage,  scarcely 
any  circulation,  and  but  little  influence.  He  shouldered  it  with 
determination  and  confidence,  for  his  four  years  in  an  active  news- 
paper office  had  been  fruitful  of  new  ideas,  and  he  had  taken  the 
management  with  plans  of  his  own  upon  newspaper  building. 
With  what  success  he  guided  the  paper’s  fortunes  is  now  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Times  ranks  now  with  the 
best  daily  papers  in  the  country,  enjoys  an  extensive  patronage, 
and  boasts  a wide  circulation  and  a powerful  influence. 

Mr.  Seif,  as  business  manager  of  the  Times,  directed  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  steel  and  granite  building  in  which 
the  paper  now  has  its  home,  and  many  of  the  details  that  have 
caused  the  building  to  be  pronounced  a model  one  for  newspaper 
purposes  are  traceable  to  his  judgment  and  familiarity  with  the 
practical  work  of  publishing  a daily.  In  February,  1896,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Times  Company,  and  a month  later  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Daily  News,  an  afternoon  publication  con- 
trolled by  the  owners  of  the  Times. 

In  April,  1894,  Mr.  Seif  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Press,  one  of  the  twelve  committees  of  the  Citizens’ 
Executive  Board,  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Twenty-eighth  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  held  in  Pittsburg  in  September  of  that 
year.  The  committee  was  made  np  of  the  representative  news- 
paper men  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Seif’s  selection  to  the  chairman- 
ship was  made  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  February,  1895, 
he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Exeeutive  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  New  York.  He  is  at  present  (1897)  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  construction  of  zoological  buildings  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  by  C.  E.  Magee  and  his  associates 
in  the  Fort  Pitt  Traction  Company. 
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It  may  readily  be  seen  that  Mr.  Seif  is  not  only  a represen- 
tative business  man  and  a model  citizen,  but  one  who  combines 
talents  and  capacities  rarely  found  in  one  individual.  With  so 
humble  a beginning,  so  great  a success,  and  such  bright  pros- 
pects ahead,  a man  of  his  calibre,  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
cannot  well  but  feel  proud  of  his  life’s  achievements.  Mr.  Seif 
has  demonstrated  his  abilities  in  so  many  directions  that  he  may 
yet  attain  to  the  one  great  opportunity  of  his  career,  beside 
which  his  present  record  may  seem  to  him  but  small.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  townspeople  has  evidenced 
their  appreciation  of  his  energy  and  earnestness.  He  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  city’s  best  known  men,  and  as  a Pennsylvanian,  is  a 
bright  example  of  what  the  soil  of  this  good  State  can  produce. 


medical  profession  in  tlie  Quaker  City  kas  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  bigh  order  of  ability  pos- 
sessed by  its  members,  and  tbe  exalted  standard 
of  excellence  wbicb  is  required  to  achieve  pre-emi- 
nence in  reputation  and  practice.  This  is  probably 
due  in  a great  measure  to  tbe  superior  schools  of  medicine  wbicb 
have  been  established  in  tbe  city,  and  the  facilities  tbe  student 
and  young  graduate  is  afforded  by  Philadelphia’s  many  hospitals, 
dispensaries  and  clinics,  in  conjunction  with  or  following  the  well 
chosen  courses  of  study  laid  out  by  experienced  instructors.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  man  who  advances  to  a position  of 
leadership  in  this  most  exacting  profession  must  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  intelligence,  and  must  have  made  most  excellent 
use  of  his  opportunities.  Among  the  well  known  physicians  who, 
by  aptitude  and  attainments,  have  acquired  wide  renown,  is  Doctor 
C.  Jay  Seltzer,  a brief  sketch  of  whose  career  in  the  medical 
world  is  here  given.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  an  entire  stranger, 
and,  devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  profession,  has,  in  less 
than  two  decades,  raised  himself  to  a position  whence  he  can  view 
the  results  of  his  labor  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  He  is,  too, 
one  of  those  men  who  have  been  wise  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  trend  of  medical  practice  by  devotion 
to  a specialty,  and  by  concentration  of  attention.  His  practice  is 
now  confined  entirely  to  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear. 

C.  Jay  Seltzer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Iowa,  on  the  loth  day  of  January,  1858. 
His  parents,  however,  were  native  Pennsylvanians,  but  living  in 
the  former  State  between  the  years  1857  and  1865.  His  father  is 
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Peter  Seltzer,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  and  bis  mother  was  Diana 
Fisbbnm,  of  Danphin  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  ancestry  is 
strictly  German,  bis  great-grandparents  on  botb  sides  being  of  that 
nationality,  and,  among  that  body  of  bardy  pioneers,  wbo,  seeking 
an  inheritance  in  the  promised  land,  bad  settled  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  becoming  devoted  lovers  of  their  adopted  State 
and  nation,  have  ever  been  foremost  in  public  affairs.  His  earliest 
schooling  was  bad  in  the  public  schools  of  Lisbon,  Iowa,  but,  upon 
the  return  of  bis  parents  to  their  early  home,  he  attended  the 
schools  of  Lebanon  County.  There,  by  his  comprehension  of  mind 
and  his  irrepressible  desire  for  knowledge,  he  was  soon  prepared 
for  and  entered  the  Palmyra  Academy,  from  whence,  upon  the 
completion  of  a course  of  study,  he  entered  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege. Choosing  the  healing  art  for  his  life  work,  he  enrolled  him- 
self as  a student  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where,  after  commendable  application  and  thorough 
preparation,  he  was  graduated.  He  made  a satisfactory  record 
in  the  many  responsible  posts  he  has  held  or  is  filling,  and  the 
place  he  has  won  for  himself  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.  In 
1882  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  although  he  had  entered  the  city  an  entire  stranger,  without 
a relative,  and  almost  without  a friend,  he  was,  the  same  year, 
appointed,  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  District  Physician  for  the 
region  lying  between  Vine  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  running 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers.  His  appointments 
required  eminent  talents  and  conspicuous  fitness,  for  without  them 
certainly  no  young  graduate  could  have  secured  the  posts.  Friends 
he  had  none,  beyond  those  his  affable  personality  and  well  recognized 
ability  had  gained  for  him.  As  a member  of  the  Medical  Institute, 
from  1882  until  1887,  he  quizzed  the  students  in  chemistry,  holding 
the  position  of  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Early  determining  to  devote  himself  to  one  line  of  study,  and 
giving  the  bulk  of  his  attention  to  a few  specialties,  in  1885  and 
1886,  he  secured  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Clinic  of  the  Throat 
Department  of  the  Polyclinic,  and  rapidly  increased  not  only  his 
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knowledge  of  the  diseases  peeuliar  to  the  throat  and  larynx,  but 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a speeialist  in  those  delicate  organs. 
For  the  eight  years  following  1886  he  was  the  Eye  and  Ear  Sur- 
geon at  the  Howard  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  appointed, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Surgeons  to  Wills’  Eye  Hospital,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  fore- 
most institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  His  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  and  large  experience  in  treating  diseases  of  the  throat 
have  since  secured  him  the  post  of  Laryngologist  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital.  This  place  he  still  fills  with  zeal  and  success, 
holding  as  well  a similar  post  in  the  Southern  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Children,  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  attending  to  the  demands  of  the  positions  which 
he  holds  in  the  above-mentioned  institutions.  Dr.  Seltzer  has  found 
time  to  accumulate  a large  and  rapidly  growing  private  practice, 
which  has  been  built  up  by  his  personal  popularity,  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  by  his  qualities  of  mind  and  his  deep  devotion  to 
the  profession  to  which  he  is  giving  his  entire  attention,  and  in 
which  he  is  a remarkable  example  of  individual  achievement.  In 
his  struggle  for  a place  on  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of 
success,  his  energy  has  acknowledged  no  obstacle,  his  life  has  known 
no  leisure,  and  every  day  has  been  filled  with  labor  and  with 
thought. 


. /.■•  .^r.  C'.'  ^ 


BNNSYLVANIA  owes  as  mucli  to  the  development 
of  the  lumber  industry  as  to  any  of  the  many 
lines  of  activity  that  now  engage  her  people.  The 
untiring  axe  of  the  woodman  has  converted  the 
forests  of  the  valleys  into  fields  of  golden  grain, 
and  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  husbandman  roam  the  hillsides 
stripped  of  timber,  and  even  the  very  mountain  peaks  have  felt 
the  hand  of  the  hewer.  The  workers  with  the  saw  and  hammer 
have  been  almost  as  numerous  as  those  who  delve  with  pick  and 
shovel,  and  to-day  the  timber  trade  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
Pennsylvania’s  industries.  Among  the  men  who  have  contributed 
a life  to  the  developing  of  this  great  business  is  J.  Frederick 
Sener,  who  for  almost  half  a century  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
verting the  giants  of  the  forest  to  the  uses  of  man. 

J.  Frederick  Sener  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
on  April  2,  1833.  He  comes  of  a hearty  and  vigorous  race  of 
people,  who,  by  their  staunchness  and  strength  of  mentality,  have 
made  a distinct  impress  on  the  early  history  of  the  nation  and 
were  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  young  republic.  His  father 
was  Godlieb  Sener,  born  April  23,  1800,  and  married,  August  13, 
1826,  to  Rebecca  Zahm,  who,  born  February  8,  1810,  is  still  living. 
The  son’s  education  was  acquired  in  the  common  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home,  where  he  received  the  best  education 
there  attainable.  Leaving  his  studies  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
made  his  entrance  into  the  lumber  business,  that  sphere  of  action 
in  which  he  has  since  won  distinction.  He  entered  the  office  of 
his  father  in  1S48  and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  with  such 
marked  ability  and  with  so  much  faithfulness  that,  six  years  later, 
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wlien  lie  had  attained  his  majority,  his  father  admitted  him  to  the 
firm  of  G.  Sener  & Sons,  which  is  still  in  existence  in  Lancaster. 

In  this  company,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  William  Z. 
Sener,  he  is  now  continuing,  dealing  in  lumber  and  coal.  In  1863, 
in  association  with  his  brothers,  he  founded  the  firm  of  Sener 
Brothers,  Ephrata,  which  was  dissolved  but  a few  years  ago.  In 
his  long  career  as  a business  man  Mr.  Sener  has  entered  many 
fields  of  action,  and  in  all  of  them  has  met  with  a uniform  suc- 
cess that  could  have  had  its  fountain  head  only  in  shrewdness, 
sagacity  and  a perseverance  that  stopped  at  no  ordinary  obstacle. 
The  developing  of  his  native  city,  too,  has  demanded  a considera- 
ble share  of  his  attention,  and  the  inception  of  every  public  enter- 
prise has  found  him  ready  to  lend  both  personal  services  and  the 
strength  inspired  by  the  use  of  his  name.  He  was  a Director  in 
the  Northern  Market  and  in  the  Eastern  Market  Company,  and 
had  been  for  several  years  President  of  the  Western  Market  Com- 
pany. Good  roads,  too,  have  in  him  a most  earnest  advocate,  and 
one  who  confines  his  support  not  alone  to  words,  but  who  deals, 
as  well,  in  works.  As  an  instance  of  this,  his  prominent  position 
as  a Director  in  the  Lancaster  and  Lititz  Turnpike  Company  will 
suf&ce.  He  was,  for  fourteen  years,  a Director  in  the  Farmers’ 
National  Bank  of  Lancaster,  was  a charter  member  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  and  is  a Director  of  the  same  at 
present,  and,  until  a few  years  ago,  was  its  President.  The  Lan- 
caster Gas  Company  also  has  him  in  its  Directorate.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Northern  National  Bank,  and  has  been  its 
President  since  its  foundation.  Mr.  Sener  is  also  connected  as 
a stockholder  and  active  member  with  the  Hamilton  Watch 
Company,  besides  having  an  interest  in  many  similar  enter- 
prises. 

He  was  a charter  member  and  a Past  Master  of  Lamberton 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Although  he  has  always  taken  an  intense  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  native  city,  and  has  done  much  in  bringing  it  to  its 
present  state  of  prosperity,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  prominent  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  and  is  taking  in  local  enterprises,  he  has  invari- 
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ably  declined  to  serve  in  public  offices,  altbougb  repeatedly  solicited 
to  allow  tbe  use  of  bis  name  as  a candidate. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  J.  Hamilton  on  December  23, 
1856,  but  both  she  and  tbeir  only  son,  Charles  M.  Sener,  are  dead. 
On  April  30,  1868,  Mr.  Sener  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Keller.  They  have  two  children,  a son,  Frank  K.,  and  a daughter. 
Rose  A.  Sener.  Mr.  Sener  is  one  of  those  patriots  who  believe  in 
seeing  their  own  country  before  traveling  abroad  and,  although  he 
has  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  has  traveled  far  and  wide  in  the 
United  States,  and  visited  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
nation  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their  characteristics  of 
climate  and  resources. 

His  chief  interests  at  present  are  centered  in  the  firm  of  G, 
Sener  & Sons,  lumber  and  coal  dealers,  and  in  the  Northern 
National  Bank,  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company,  and  the  semi-pub- 
lic corporations  having  control  of  the  electric  lights  and  gas  of 
his  native  city. 


0MB  of  tlie  men  most  closely  identified  witli  tlie 
leading  interests  of  Pennsylvania  are  but  seldom 
beard  of  in  the  work-a-day  world,  as  outlined  in 
tbe  commercial  and  industrial  institutions  of  tbe 
State.  Included  among  these  are  members  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  bodies  of  tbe  country,  wbo,  while  caring  for  tbe 
moral  growth  of  their  communities,  have  yet  an  active  interest  in 
tbe  promulgation  of  general  prosperity  and  tbe  advancement  of 
tbe  body  politic  and  its  interests.  Such  a man  is  Rev.  Morgan 
Madden  Sheedy,  one  of  the  best  known  Catholic  clergymen  and 
writers  in  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  career  points  out  a 
remarkable  combination  of  qualities  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  man,  and 
though  be  entered  tbe  priesthood  imbued  with  tbe  highest  possible 
religious  learning  and  moral  fervor,  yet  be  has  throughout  his  life 
been  actively  attached  to  the  literary  progress  of  his  generation 
and  the  educational  growth  of  the  entire  community.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  passed  an  examination  for  admission  into  the  Eng- 
lish army,  but  he  soon  found  that  his  vocation  was  not  to  kill 
men,  but  rather  to  save  them.  As  an  athlete  at  college  he  was 
distinguished,  especially  as  a ball  player  and  on  the  cricket  field; 
and  as  his  physical  strength  is  allied  with  a high  grade  of  men- 
tality, his  entrance  upon  such  arduous  duties  as  those  demanded 
in  his  present  vocation  was  characterized  by  perfect  ability. 
Deeply  interested  in  social  reforms,  especially  in  civic  matters, 
and  closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  education,  he  occupies 
a place  in  the  progress  of  Pennsylvania  peculiarly  and  uniquely 
his  own. 

Morgan  Madden  Sheedy  was  born  October  8,  1853,  in  Ire- 
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land.  His  parents  were  Michael  Sheedy  and  Mary  Madden 
SHeedy,  and  he  is  the  second  of  six  sons,  four  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Three  of  his  brothers  are  distinguished  doctors,  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  younger  generation  of  the  family  seemed  to  have 
exhibited  the  rarest  kind  of  mental  traits,  a fact  which  is  not 
uncommon  with  Irish  parentage  and  American  development,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  large  attainment  to  prominence  and  wealth  of 
Irish-Americans  and  their  descendants  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States.  As  a boy.  Rev.  Morgan  Sheedy  was  remark- 
able for  his  quickness  of  perception  and  his  diligent  application  to 
study.  Blessed  with  these  natural  qualities  and  an  aptitude  for 
the  reception  of  scholastic  training,  he  combined  rare  qualities  of 
mind  with  a splendid  physical  force,  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
off  the  first  honors  during  his  classical  and  theological  courses. 
He  is  still  a comparatively  young  man,  being  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  but  he  has  become  one  of  the  best  known  Catholic  writers, 
having  attained  as  well  a high  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Maynooth  College,  having  studied  there 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Russell,  the 
uncle  of  Chief-Justice  Russell  of  England  and  the  friend  of  Cardi- 
nal Newman.  Father  Sheedy  was  ordained  in  the  Pittsburg  Cathe- 
dral by  the  late  Bishop  Tuigg,  September  23,  1876,  and  was 
immediately  assigned  as  Professor  of  Theology  and  History  in 
St.  Michael’s  Seminary,  where  he  continued  until  the  close  of 
that  institution’s  doors.  As  a successful  pastor  he  became  widely 
known  through  his  work  on  educational  lines.  In  Pittsburg,  the 
school,  hall,  and  free  library  that  he  established  were  centres  of 
the  very  best  influence,  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  whole  com- 
munity; and  although  pre-eminently  an  ecclesiastic.  Rev.  Father 
Sheedy  attained  distinction  through  his  literary  work,  which  was 
entirely  distinct  from  that  which  was  his  own  as  a cleric,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  toned  and  characterized  by  the  highest 
moral  spirit.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  Polytechnic 
Society,  and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  Writers’  Club,  the 
Academy  of  Science,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
and  a number  of  other  literary  bodies.  In  the  temperance  move- 
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ment  lie  has  always  been  one  of  the  leaders,  and  for  fonr  years 
was  the  Vice-President  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America. 

* Father  Sheedy  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a citizen  of  worth 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  throngh  the  great  work 
which  he  has  done  in  the  interest  of  literary  and  educational 
improvements,  as  well  as  by  his  moral  influence.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  reading  circles  and  the  Cath- 
olic Summer  Schools ; he  was  the  first  President  of  the  latter,  and 
has  been  for  years  Chairman  of  the  Directory  of  the  Reading 
Circle  Union.  He  has  lectured  for  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Pittsburg,  at  the  Champlain  Summer  School,  and  for  the  first 
session  of  the  Catholic  Winter  School  in  New  Orleans,  in  1894. 
He  is  the  author  of  a number  of  books,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  “Christian  Unity,”  and  another,  “Social  Prob- 
lems,” just  published,  which  deals  with  the  labor  question.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  is  a regular  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 
To-day  his  chief  interests  are  found  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  that  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  permanent  Rector.  Not- 
withstanding the  weighty  cares  and  many  pressing  duties  of  this 
large  parish.  Father  Sheedy  still  finds  time  for  literary  work  and 
for  the  development  of  the  moral  influence  of  his  community,  in 
which  he  takes  so  large  an  interest.  In  a word.  Father  Sheedy  is 
a man  of  broad  views,  while  a thorough  ecclesiastic ; a progressive 
litterateur,  while  essentially  a priest  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and 
through  his  close  relations  with  the  moral  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional concerns  of  his  fellow  men  he  is  recognized  as  a representa- 
tive citizen  and  a leading  one  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 


greatest  strengtli  of  many  of  the  interior  cities 
and  towns  of  Pennsylvania  is  centered  in  their 
financial  institutions,  and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact 
that  the  officials  entrusted  with  their  care  have 
proved  models  of  integrity  and  j udgment  in  almost 
every  instance.  One  of  the  most  active  and  thoroughly  representa- 
tive men  of  the  State,  and  one  long  identified  with  the  financial 
institutions  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  is  R.  Hathaway  Shindel,  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  He  is  ranked  deservedly  among  the 
leading  sons  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  through  their  steadfast 
adherence  to  duty  and  by  their  thoroughly  advanced  business 
methods  have  established  themselves  and  all  their  coincident 
interests  upon  a sound  footing. 

R.  Hathaway  Shindel  was  bom  in  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylva- 
nia, September  29,  1850.  His  father  was  Jacob  G.  L-  Shindel, 
who  was  born  at  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  in  1818,  and  is  still 
living  at  Selinsgrove,  being  engaged  there  in  business  as  a drug- 
gist. His  mother  was  Abigail  Hathaway  Shindel,  who  was  bom 
at  Selinsgrove  and  died  in  1890.  Mr.  Shindel  can  trace  his 
ancestry  back  for  a number  of  generations  to  very  distinguished 
progenitors.  J.  P.  Shindel,  born  in  Odenwalt,  Germany,  Febmary 
28,  1732,  was  married  to  Mariah  Gebhart,  who  was  born  Novem- 
ber, 1742.  Both  died  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  The  second  in 
line  was  J.  P.  Shindel,  bom  at  Lebanon,  August  21,  1766.  His 
wife  was  Mariah  Menges.  The  third  was  J.  P.  Shindel,  bom  at 
Lebanon,  October  3,  1787,  who  moved  to  Sunbury,  Northumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  serving  as  a Lutheran  clergyman  for 
forty  years.  He  was  married  to  Susan  McCullogh,  who  was  bom 
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at  Lebanon  also,  and  died  at  Sunbury,  aged  eigbty-one.  These 
were  tlie  grandparents  of  the  subject  of  this  biography.  His 
mother’s  father,  R.  Hathaway,  originally  from  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, settled  in  York  State  and  came  to  Union  County  about  1819. 

R.  Hathaway  Shindel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated 
at  Missionary  Institute,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania,  the  early  and 
continued  home  of  so  many  of  his  people.  That  renowned  educa- 
tional institution  is  now  known  as  the  Susquehanna  University. 
After  he  had  passed  through  a complete  course  of  studies  he 
entered  his  father’s  drug  store,  in  Selinsgrove,  where  for  some 
years  he  held  a clerkship,  absorbing  the  business  idea  and  receiv- 
ing an  excellent  training  in  essential  mercantile  details  from  his 
parent.  He  then  became  the  telegraph  operator  and  agent  on  the 
Sunbury  and  Lcwistown  Railroad,  Selinsgrove,  remaining  there  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Shindel  left  the  railroad  company’s  employ  to 
accept  a position  as  Teller  and  Cashier  in  the  Snyder  County  Bank 
in  1872.  While  connected  with  the  Snyder  County  Bank  Mr. 
Shindel  obtained  a large  knowledge  of  banking  and  became 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  financial  methods  and  operations 
of  the  day.  In  fact,  so  notable  was  his  progress  along  these  lines 
that  he  was  offered  a position  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  York 
as  bookkeeper,  and,  in  1876,  he  connected  himself  there  in  that 
capacity,  remaining  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  severing  his 
connection  with  the  institution  in  1887.  Since  1887  he  has  been 
Cashier  of  the  City  Bank  of  York,  and  there  are  few  men  in  that 
section  who  have  a wider  or  more  fruitful  experience  in  banking 
affairs  than  Mr.  Shindel.  His  methods  have  always  been  energetic, 
and  he  enjoys  a wide  reputation  for  integrity  and  trustworthiness. 
While  his  chief  interests  are  necessarily  those  connected  with  his 
bank,  yet  Mr.  Shindel  finds  time  to  direct  his  super-abundant 
energy  into  other  channels  of  industry  and  finance.  He  is  Treas- 
urer of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Light  Company,  and  of  various 
other  corporations  and  institutions  in  the  city  and  county. 

In  the  affairs  of  York  Mr.  Shindel  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  of  the  town,  not  alone  as  one  of  its  leading  financiers  and 
business  men,  but  as  a citizen  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
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good  government  of  the  municipality.  He  served  in  Common 
Council  under  the  first  city  charter,  in  1887,  and  his  able  work 
while  a member  of  that  body  as  well  as  his  business  ability  and 
high  order  of  integrity  being  recognized  by  his  constituents,  he  was 
elected  in  1889  to  the  important  post  of  City  Treasurer  of  York. 
While  the  incumbent  of  this  office  Mr.  Shindel  organized  many 
reforms  and  inaugurated  a number  of  new  methods  which  were 
highly  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  city.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in  1894  his  appreciative  fellow 
citizens  elected  that  he  should  again  be  their  City  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Shindel  was  returned  to  that  office  for  a second  term.  In 
1896,  after  a well  managed  and  exciting  contest  he  was  elected  a 
National  Delegate  to  represent  York  County  in  the  Republican 
Convention  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  honored  by  being  named  the 
Presidential  Elector  from  the  Nineteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  cast  his  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  for  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Shindel  is  a recognized  political  leader  in  his 
section  of  the  State,  and  commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  opposition  as  well  as  of  his  friends. 

In  1882  Mr.  Shindel  was  married  to  Elizabeth  M.  Schall. 
daughter  of  J.  D.  Schall,  the  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  York.  They  have  no  children  living.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  activity  is  a chief  characteristic  and  his  future  seems  fraught 
with  the  opportunities  for  many  further  advancements,  especially 
as  new  political  honors  have  been  mapped  out  for  him  by  his 
admiring  constituents  and  friends. 


jm  State  to  take  root  in  the  kindly  soil,  flourisli  and 


HEN  the  Quakers  settled  in  Pennsylvania  tkey  left 
branches  of  their  stock  in  various  sections  of  the 


grow;  and  to-day  the  descendants  of  these  early 
colonists  are  among  the  most  progressive  of  the 


Pennsylvania  families. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on 
January  8,  1828,  of  Quaker  ancestors,  and  his  family  traces  its 
genealogy  back  to  the  year  1680  or  thereabouts.  Mr.  Shipley’s 
grandfather  on  the  paternal  side,  William  Shipley,  emigrated  from 
Staffordshire,  England,  in  1750,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia;  an 
uncle  of  his  having  come  to  America  about  twenty  years  before. 
This  uncle  married  Elizabeth  Levis,  of  Springfield,  Pennsylvania, 
and  settled  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  built  the  first  mill. 
A descendant  of  this  branch  of  the  family  was  Joseph  Shipley, 
who  was  long  connected  with  the  American  Banking  House,  in 
London,  of  Brown,  Shipley  & Company.  The  son  of  the  William 
Shipley  who  settled  in  Philadelphia,  in  1750,  was  Thomas  Shipley, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography.  Thomas 
Shipley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  1833,  and  at  his  decease,  in  1836,  was  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  the  first  President  of  which  was 
Benjamin  Franklin.  His  wife  was  Lydia  Richards,  a descendant 
of  John  Sharpless,  one  of  the  emigrants  with  William  Penn  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley  received  his  education  in  the  Friends’ 
Schools,  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  Westtown,  Chester  County.  At 
fourteen,  he  chose  a mercantile  career,  and  within  a few  years  after 
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arriving  at  manhood  was  made  a member  of  the  importing  bouse 
of  C.  W.  Cburcbman  & Company,  in  Philadelphia.  While  with 
them  he  made  many  trips  to  Europe,  acquiring  a wide  reputation 
as  a merchant  of  the  highest  standing.  He  devoted  his  leisure 
moments  to  the  completion  of  his  education,  especially  in  literary 
branches,  efforts  that  are  reflected  in  his  later  writings.  After 
1857  Mr.  Shipley  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Shipley, 
Hazard  & Hutchinson,  a commission  house  handling  Philadelphia- 
made  goods. 

After  seven  successful  years  Mr.  Shipley  retired  with  a modest 
competence.  During  his  business  career,  and,  since  that  time,  he 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  city’s  public  charities  and  to  works 
of  a benevolent  nature,  not  only  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
throughout  the  city  at  large.  He  has  long  been  connected  with 
the  Preston  Retreat,  the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  and  other  Quaker  City  charities.  He  is  also  Treasurer  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  The  connection  in  which  he  is 
best  known,  however,  and  through  which  his  name  is  honored  as 
that  of  a splendid  financier  and  remarkable  manager,  is  his  Presi- 
dency of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Friends’  Provident  Institution,  of  Bradford,  England, 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  country,  and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  organ- 
izing a similar  company  to  popularize  life  insurance  among  Friends 
in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  training 
of  Friends  inclined  them  to  great  care  in  business  matters,  and 
especially  as  there  was  a general  prejudice  against  life  insurance, 
it  was  supposed  that  to  place  a life  insurance  company  under  the 
management  of  prominent  Friends  would  be  the  surest  way  to 
induce  the  members  of  the  Society  to  avail  themselves  of  so  desir- 
able and  necessary  a protection  for  their  families  and  dependents. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  membership  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  Friends,  but  extended  to  all  persons  of  like  careful  habits. 
The  design  of  the  promoters  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany was  that  the  business  should  be  conducted  upon  the  mutual 
plan;  that  is,  that  the  members  should  be  insured  at  actual  cost, 
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the  difference  between  the  premium  charged  and  the  actual  cost 
as  ascertained  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  be  applied  to  reduce  the 
next  following  premium.  It  was  decided  further  to  combine  with 
life  insurance  the  trust  business.  The  first  company  of  the 
kind  was  organized  in  1812,  since  which  time  the  number  has 
been  largely  multiplied,  and  they  now  occupy  a high  standing 
among  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country.  Their  business 
consists  principally  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  and  the  discharge  of  similar  duties.  These  are  so  delicate 
and  sacred  that  only  companies  managed  with  the  highest  skill 
and  integrity  can  hope  for  favor  and  patronage.  The  reputation 
of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  is  of  the  highest,  and 
to  Mr.  Shipley,  who  was  elected  President  at  the  organization, 
much  of  this  is  due.  He  has  continued  as  President  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  assistance 
which  he  has  received  from  his  associate  officers  to  say  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  company  has  been  due  to  his  courage,  fore- 
sight and  great  administrative  ability. 

Mr.  Shipley  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Anna 
Shinn,  daughter  of  Earl  Shinn,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a descendant 
of  Thomas  Shinn,  the  first  Surveyor-General  of  New  Jersey.  She 
died  in  1888.  In  1890  Mr.  Shipley  married  Agnes  Gillespie 
Evans,  the  daughter  of  William  D.  Evans,  of  Pottstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a descendant  of  Henry  Paul  Mallet-Prevost,  one  of  the 
bodyguard  of  Louis  XVI.,  who,  leaving  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  settled  in  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 
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opportunities  offered  to  those  possessed  of  ambition 
and  enterprise  in  such  a State  as  Pennsylvania 
are  open  to  all  alike,  no  matter  how  humble  their 
beginning  may  be.  Henry  R.  Shoch,  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  Philadelphians,  a man  who  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  began  his  business  career  as  a carpenter’s  appren- 
tice, and  gradually  worked  himself  up  in  his  chosen  trade  until 
he  reached  the  top  round  of  the  ladder.  Being  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  all  those  qualities  which  usually  bring  success,  he 
not  only  devoted  himself  to  the  acquiring  of  a competence, 
but  gave  considerable  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  political 
affairs  of  his  community,  with  the  result  that  he  has  attained  a 
prominence  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  building  and  real  estate 
circles. 

Henry  R.  Shock,  who  now  resides  at  1503  North  Sixteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Upper  Merion,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  September  16,  1844.  His  father,  James  R. 
Shoch,  was  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  a man  of  high  character.  His  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather on  the  paternal  side  were  bom  in  Frankford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  of  German  descent.  Bach  bore  the  name  of 
Henry  R.  Shoch,  which  was  a well  known  one  for  several  genera- 
tions in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  His  grandmother’s 
father  was  a Roberts,  and  the  members  of  that  family  were  Welsh 
Quakers.  His  great-grandfather  Roberts  was  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  rendering  important  services  to  his  country  in  the  fight  for 
independence,  his  maternal  grandfather  shouldering  the  musket 
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wlien  only  seventeen  years  old.  Mr.  Siiocli’s  mother  was  bom  in 
England,  near  Hudderfield.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann 
Thornton,  and  she  came  to  this  country  when  eight  years  old. 
Her  mother’s  name  was  Dyson,  and  they  were  also  English 
people.  Mr.  Shoch’s  ancestry,  therefore,  combines  some  of  the 
most  desirable  traits  of  several  sturdy  races. 

Henry  R.  Shoch  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Upper  Merion,  in  addition  to  which  his  home  training 
was  of  a nature  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a thorough  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  such  life-work 
as  he  might  map  out  for  himself.  When  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  car- 
penter. For  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  trade 
and  worked  at  it  actively  during  that  time.  When  he  was  twenty- 
seven,  he  embarked  into  the  building  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  same  qualities  which  made  him  a thorough  apprentice 
also  made  him  a successful  and  prosperous  builder.  He  was  in 
the  building  business  from  1871  to  1889,  in  that  time  construct- 
ing some  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  the  city.  Mr.  Shoch 
not  only  as  a business  man  won  recognition,  but  in  political 
matters  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  to  serve  in  Select  Council  from  the  Twenty-ninth 
Ward  and  he  was  a member  of  that  body  for  three  years,  repre- 
senting faithfully  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  A few  years 
ago  Mr.  Shoch  became  interested  in  land,  and  he  is  at  present 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  and  promoters  in  building  lots  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 

On  December  18,  1870,  Mr.  Shoch  was  married  to  Sarah  E. 
Myers,  daughter  of  Tobias  and  Paolita  Myers,  well  known  German 
residents  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoch 
have  two  daughters  and  one  son : Nettie  Aurelia,  Bessie  Claire 
and  James  R.  Shoch.  Mr.  Shoch’s  home  life  is  a very  happy 
one,  for  he  is  a man  of  great  domestic  habits.  In  social  circles 
and  in  clubdom  Mr.  Shoch  is  highly  popular  and  he  is  an 
active  member  of  several  prominent  organizations.  While  he  has 
given  most  of  his  attention  to  his  real  estate  and  land  business, 
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place,  and  lias  remained  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  insti- 
tution ever  since.  Mr.  Slinglufif  has  risen  steadily  through  the 
positions  of  Cashier  and  Vice-President,  which  he  held  from  1867 
to  1875,  to  the  post  of  President,  the  responsibility  of  which 
position  he  assumed  in  the  latter  year.  But  although  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  energies  and  ability  to  the  bank,  he  has  still 
found  opportunity  to  engage  in  many  other  enterprises.  Among 
the  well  known  corporations  which  owe  their  existence  to  him  is 
the  Montgomery  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  county.  This  institution  was  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Slingluff  in  1884,  and  the  stockholders  and  directors 
elected  him  its  first  President.  He  remained  with  the  company 
in  this  capacity  until  1890,  when  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
over-persuaded  by  a friend  and  tendered  his  resignation  as  Presi- 
dent, remaining,  however,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Under  Mr.  Slingluff ’s  administration  it  paid  six  per  cent,  annual 
dividend,  accumulating  thirty-two  per  cent,  as  a surplus  fund.  As 
executor,  administrator,  trustee  and  assignee  he  has  settled  a number 
of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county.  The  high  position  which  he 
has  taken  in  his  municipality  and  his  public  spirit  is  illustrated  in 
his  Presidency  of  the  Norristown  Insurance  and  Water  companies 
and  in  his  ofS.ce  as  Treasurer  of  the  Norristown  Gas  Company,  the 
Montgomery  Cemetery  Company,  the  Second  Saving  Fund  and 
Loan  Association,  the  Firemen’s  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
Director  in  the  Norristown  Woolen,  the  Times  Publishing  and 
the  Norristown  Electric  Light  and  Power  companies.  He  holds 
Directorships  in  the  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown 
Railroad,  the  Perkiomen  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia,  Newtown  and 
New  York  Railroad,  the  Plymouth  Railroad  and  the  Norristown 
Junction  Railroad,  of  which  latter  he  is  President.  He  has  also 
held  the  position  of  President  of  the  Norristown  School  District, 
President  of  the  Citizens’  Passenger  Railway  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Borough  of  Norristown.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Montgomery  Hose  and  Steam  Fire  Engine  Company  since  1857, 
and  was  the  first  Chief  of  the  Norristown  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Slingluff  is  the  oldest  continuing  Inspector  of  the  Mont- 
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gomery  County  Prison,  and  has  been  President  of  the  Board  since 
1880.  He  was  three  years  Trustee  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Norristown,  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  ex-Gov- 
emor  Hartranft,  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1888.  Mr.  Slingluflf’s 
military  record  is  comprised  in  his  service  as  a private  soldier  in 
Company  E of  the  Thirty-fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  who 
enlisted  under  the  call  of  June,  1863. 

Mr.  Slinglufif  is  very  prominent  in  Free  Masonry,  in  which 
he  has  held  the  appointment  of  Representative  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Lodges 
of  West  Virginia  and  of  Georgia,  and  the  appointment  as  District 
Deputy  Grand  High  Priest  for  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Chester 
and  Montgomery.  He  has  represented  his  local  body  in  the 
Grand  Holy  Arch  Chapter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  the  rep- 
resentative of  Charity  Lodge,  No.  190,  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State.  He  is  a member  of  the  Finance  committees  of  both 
Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Chapter ; is  Treasurer  and  a Past 
Master  of  Charity  Lodge  and  Past  High  Priest  of  Norristown 
Chapter,  No.  190;  Past  Eminent  Commander  of  Hutchison 
Commandery,  No.  32,  Knights  Templar,  and  Thrice  Illustrious 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Palestine  Council,  No.  8.  He  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  member  of  Pittsburg  Scottish  Rite  Consistory. 

Mr.  Slinglufif  was  married,  September  3,  1862,  to  Wilhelmina, 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Mary  Gilbert.  Their  children  are 
Mary  S.,  now  the  wife  of  Howard  Boyd,  a son  of  Hon.  James 
Boyd ; William  H.,  cashier  of  the  Montgomery  National  Bank, 
and  Helen  G.  Slinglufif.  Mr.  Slinglufif  was  an  old-line  Whig 
from  his  youth  until  the  disruption  of  the  party,  in  i860,  when 
he  allied  himself  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1880  he  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Congress,  but  suffered  defeat  with  General  Hancock,  the 
Democracy’s  Presidential  candidate.  In  1886  he  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party. 
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among  tlie  most  successful  members  of  tbe  medical 
\ fraternity  in  Pennsylvania  are  those  who  have  taken 
specialties  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  pecnliar  to 
varions  organs  of  the  body.  The  development 
of  this  class  of  practice  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  humanity,  and,  as  well,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession.  Dr.  S.  MacCuen  Smith,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  a well  known  Pennsylvania  family  and  the  son  of  a physician, 
has  succeeded  in  making  his  name  synonymous  with  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  throat  and  nose,  not  only  in 
private  practice,  bnt  as  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the 
Jefferson  College  Medical  staff. 

S.  MacCuen  Smith  was  bom  in  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
March  6,  1863,  and  came  of  a family  which  was  noted  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  members  were  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Blair  County.  Dr.  Smith’s  father  was  George  W.  Smith,  a 
practicing  physician  of  Hollidaysburg,  and  his  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth MacCuen,  daughter  of  Judge  Seth  MacCuen,  also  of  Hollidays- 
burg, whose  ancestors  came  to  America  from  Scotland  and  were 
among  the  first  to  locate  in  Blair  County.  On  both  sides  of  the 
family  there  were  members  who  were  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  and  progress  of  the  State.  Dr.  Smith  was  educated  in  the 
Hollidaysburg  Academy  and  by  private  instructors.  After  having 
completed  his  literary  and  classical  course  of  studies,  he  entered 
Jefferson  College,  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  graduated  with 
honor  in  1884.  Immediately  after  his  graduation,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  evidenced  such  a thorough  knowledge  of  medicine, 
particularly  in  the  practical  branches,  he  was  elected  Resident  Phy- 
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sician  of  the  Germantown  Hospital  and  was  re-elected  for  a second 
term  because  of  bis  thoroughness  in  performing  the  duties  of  this 
important  post.  He  served  one-half  of  the  second  term,  when  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  private  practice  in  Germantown,  where  he 
speedily  won  recognition  as  a member  of  the  medical  fraternity  in 
whom  much  confidence  could  be  placed  both  by  reason  of  his  natural 
abilities  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  modem  medical  education. 
After  continuing  in  private  practice  in  Germantown  for  five  years, 
he  gave  up  general  medicine  and  engaged  in  a specialty  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat.  While  Dr. 
Smith  was  attending  to  his  private  practice  he  gave  especial 
attention  to  these  diseases  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  their 
treatment  that,  in  1886,  the  Department  of  the  Bar,  Throat  and 
Nose  of  Germantown  Hospital  was  established  and  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  it,  a position  which  he  still  holds.  In  1886  he  was 
also  elected  Clinical  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Otology  at  the 
Jefferson  College,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  perform 
until  1893,  when  he  was  elected  Clinical  Lecturer  of  Otology  in 
the  same  institution.  Dr.  Smith  was  so  thorough  in  his  educa- 
tional methods  and  had  such  an  able  understanding  of  his  special- 
ties that  Jefferson  College  became  noted  for  its  Department  of 
Otology,  largely  through  his  participation  in  the  development  of 
this  branch.  He  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  Clinical 
Lecturer  until  1894,  when  he  was  elected  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology  and  given  a place  in  the  faculty.  In  his  college  work  he 
has  made  great  advancement,  and  beside  this  his  progressive 
nature  has  from  time  to  time  been  outlined  in  important  discov- 
eries of  a semi-surgical  nature,  made  for  the  benefit  of  science. 
Dr.  Smith  was  among  the  first  specialists  to  perform  operations 
upon  the  middle  ear,  which  was  up  to  a few  years  ago  regarded  by 
the  surgical  profession  as  hazardous,  but  which  to-day  is  well  recog- 
nized by  the  profession  not  only  as  a proper  scientific  procedure, 
but  many  times  as  an  imperative  operation.  In  1887  Dr.  Smith 
opened  of&ces  in  Philadelphia  for  the  practice  of  his  specialties, 
establishing  himself  at  1502  Walnut  Street,  where  he  now  has  his 
offices.  In  the  treatment  of  patients  he  has  progressed  as  rapidly 
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and  lias  made  as  great  a success  as  in  iiis  professional  demonstra- 
tions. His  reputation  as  a physician,  consequently,  has  grown 
proportionately  with  his  recognition  in  scientific  fields  as  a prac- 
tical investigator.  He  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
students  and  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  the  strength 
of  his  theories  by  conveying  to  them  such  comprehensive  ideas  of 
general  and  special  practice  as  must  result  in  the  advancement  of 
many  desirable  members  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  Dr. 
Smith  is  a frequent  contributor  to  medical  literature,  particularly 
as  connected  with  the  branches  of  practice  of  which  he  has  made 
a special  study.  Several  years  ago  he  made  a European  tour, 
visiting  the  chief  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  improve- 
ments there  and  of  securing  whatever  suggestions  might  tend  to 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  throat  and  nose.  Among 
the  treaties  which  he  has  furnished  to  the  literature  of  medicine 
are:  “Incipient  Inflammations  of  the  Bar  in  Barly  Life  and  their 
Sequelse,”  “Furunculosis  of  the  External  Auditory  Canal,”  “Mastoid 
Empyema  Without  the  Usual  Objective  Symptoms,”  “ The  Necessity 
for  Early  Recognition  and  Treatment  of  Suppurative  Diseases  of 
the  Tympanum,”  “ Chronic  Suppurative  Otitis  Media,”  and  many 
others. 

Dr.  Smith  was  married  on  October  24,  1889,  to  Virginia 
Allen,  daughter  of  John  Allen,  a well  known  Germantown  manu- 
facturer. He  has  two  children,  both  living.  The  Doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club  and 
various  medical  societies.  As  a lecturer  and  demonstrator  he  has 
always  preferred  practical  clinical  instruction  to  theoretical  review, 
his  entire  course  of  teaching  in  Otology  having  been  conducted 
by  lectures  in  which  practical  operations  have  been  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  class. 


NTERPRISE  in  its  mercantile  circles  may  be  truly 
considered  as  tbe  backbone  of  Pbiladelpbia’s  pbe- 
nomenal  progp’ess,  and  the  utmost  credit  is  due 
to  the  men  whose  shrewdness  and  keen  business 
sense  have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  making 
it  the  Keystone  City  of  the  Keystone  State.  Since  the  days  when 
Girard  and  his  contemporaries  put  the  Quaker  City  in  a foremost 
place  their  successors  have  not  allowed  it  to  drop  behind  in  the 
race,  but  to  the  building  up  of  its  commerce,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  many  of  them  have  devoted  their  lives,  acquiring,  as  a 
just  reward  for  their  labors,  ample  fortunes  and  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens  alike  in  social  and  commercial  circles. 
A shrewd  judgment  and  quick  perception,  coupled  with  the 
enterprise  to  profit  by  every  opening,  traits  which  have  ever  char- 
acterized the  prominent  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  is  exhibited  in 
a remarkable  degree  by  Emerson  B.  Snyder,  whose  well  balanced 
mentality  and  acknowledged  business  sagacity  have  made  him  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  trade  circles  of  the  city  where  he  has  for 
over  a quarter  of  a century  been  a conspicuously  successful  manu- 
facturer and  wholesale  dealer  in  clothing,  bringing  his  house  from 
a comparatively  small  beginning  to  the  proud  position  it  at 
present  occupies  in  the  forefront  of  the  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale establishments  of  the  Quaker  City. 

Emerson  B.  Snyder  was  bom  in  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  15th  day  of  February,  1857.  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  R. 
Snyder  and  Mary  A.  Stearly,  both  of  whom  were  native  Philadel- 
phians and  the  descendants  of  families  who  had  been  in  this 
country  for  several  generations  and  had  earned  a prominent  place 
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in  its  annals.  His  father  was  a well  known  dealer  in  dry-goods 
and  clothing  and  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  mercantile  life  of  the 
city,  besides  being  prominently  identified  with  its  political  affairs 
and  standing  high  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  having  once  been 
honored  with  a nomination  as  their  candidate  for  the  responsible 
oflS.ce  of  City  Treasurer  of  Philadelphia.  The  educational  training 
of  the  son  occurred  at  the  old  Friends’  School,  at  Fifteenth  and 
Race  streets,  Philadelphia,  where  he  acquired  the  groundwork  upon 
which  he  has  since,  by  the  observation  which  is  natural  to  a 
keen-witted  business  man,  built  up  a sound  commercial  education. 
In  this  institution,  however,  he  had  the  benefit  of  but  a few  years  of 
schooling,  being  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  the  cares  of 
business  at  an  early  age,  having  not  yet  attained  manhood.  He 
was  but  a boy,  when,  in  the  year  1870,  he  entered  the  establishment 
of  his  father,  at  No.  525  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  which  same 
location  is  now  occupied  by  the  corporation  of  which  his  son  is  a 
prominent  member.  During  the  almost  thirty  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  he  has  connected  himself  with  no  other  enterprise, 
preferring  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  energy  to  the  one  business  in  which  he  has  worked 
with  such  success.  How  well  he  has  accomplished  the  task  of 
building  up  a thriving  trade  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
to-day  his  products  are  known  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
In  the  South,  especially,  is  the  trade  phenomenally  large,  although 
the  bulk  of  the  company’s  immense  product  is  disposed  of  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

First  entering  the  concern  with  his  father  and  under  his  exper- 
ienced tutelage  acquiring  the  details  of  the  dry-goods  and  hosiery 
business,  then,  as  his  successor,  narrowing  the  scope  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  confining  his  trade  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing 
and  selling  of  men’s  clothing,  and  finally,  as  the  virtual  head  of 
the  well  known  corporation  of  Snyder,  Harris,  Bassett  & Company, 
which  he  organized  to  more  thoroughly  carry  out  his  business 
plans,  he  has  had  an  eminently  successful  career.  To  Mr.  Snyder’s 
unerring  labor  and  close  application  more  than  to  any  lucky 
combination  of  circumstances  or  favorable  trade  conditions,  this  is 
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chiefly  due.  Competition  in  the  clothing  business  has  always 
been  keen  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  closest 
markets  for  this  class  of  goods  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Snyder,  to 
build  up  such  an  establishment,  has  required  a more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  patience,  care  and  persistent  effort.  The  company’s 
business  has  not  been  acquired  in  any  one  year;  season  after  season 
it  has  been  steadily  forced  upward  by  the  only  plan  that  can 
insure  permanent  prosperity — a strict  regard  for  every  one  of  those 
rules  of  right,  honor  and  truth  that  are  as  indispensable  in  trade 
as  elsewhere.  Severe  competition  has  had  to  be  met;  financial 
panics  have  have  come  and  gone,  but  enterprise  and  the  adoption 
of  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  in  use  in  his  business 
have  enabled  Mr.  Snyder  to  meet  them  all  and  to  make  his  firm 
almost  as  well  known  in  Texas,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  as  it 
is  to  the  buyers  of  the  local  houses. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  still  a comparatively  young  man,  yet  his 
remarkable  adaptability  to  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  times 
and  his  close  application  to  his  business  affairs,  to  which  qualities 
his  present  high  standing  in  business  circles  is  largely  due,  would 
seem  to  insure  for  him  an  even  higher  place  than  he  at  present 
enjoys.  Mr.  Snyder  was  married  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1886, 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Boldridge,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  charming 
young  ladies.  They  have  no  children. 

At  present,  as  during  the  whole  of  his  business  career,  he 
has  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  the  wholesale  clothing  trade 
and  as  a large  stockholder  and  prominent  member  of  the  com- 
pany which  has  been  formed  to  extend  the  business  which  his 
father  established  and  which  he,  himself,  has  so  successfully 
conducted. 


fi 


MONO  the  various  interests  which  indicate  the 
development  of  Pennsylvania’s  enterprises  that  of 
the  minor  judiciary  is  quite  an  important  adjunct. 
Coming  of  old  American  stock  and  attached  to 
Pennsylvania’s  earliest  history  through  ancestral 
connections,  Magistrate  Thomas  W.  South  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  representing  the  most  advanced  phases  of  its  latter-day  citizen- 
ship. 

Thomas  Winfiei^d  South  was  bom  at  Laurel,  Ohio,  October 
I,  1847.  His  father  was  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Sonth  and  his  mother 
Abigail  Steelman  South.  His  paternal  grandfather  came  from 
New  Jersey  to  Bethel,  Ohio,  and  his  great-grandfather  originally 
came  from  Wales.  His  father  lived  on  an  adjoining  farm,  in 
Bethel,  Ohio,  under  the  employ  of  Jesse  R.  Grant,  the  father  of 
General  Grant,  and  he  was  a companion  of  the  latter  dnring  his 
early  life.  When  General  Grant  was  appointed  to  West  Point, 
Magistrate  South’s  father  was  given  the  same  opportunity  for 
military  development,  but,  urged  by  his  mother,  refused  the 
chance.  Instead,  he  studied  medicine  and  became  a very  success- 
ful physician  and  surgeon,  in  the  practice  of  which  profession  he 
continued  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  the  meantime  General 
Grant  wrote  the  older  Mr.  South  to  join  him  and  accept  a position 
as  surgeon  in  the  army  in  Mexico,  but  he  declined  on  account  of 
ill  health.  The  maiden  name  of  Magistrate  South’s  mother  was 
Abigail  Steelman  Higbee,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Absalom 
Higbee,  of  Leeds  Point,  New  Jersey.  The  family  was  a branch  of 
an  old  American  stock,  her  grandfather  having  been  a soldier  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  fact  that  the  date  of  the  birth  and 
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deatli  of  the  brave  soldier,  John  Steelman,  who  was  the  maternal 
progenitor  of  Magistrate  South,  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  is  the  only  thing  which 
prevents  Magistrate  South  from  becoming  a member  of  that  patri- 
otic society. 

In  common  with  the  youth  of  his  time,  Thomas  W.  South 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
system  which  at  that  time  had  but  entered  into  its  preparatory 
stage.  This  was  at  Laurel,  Ohio,  and  later  he  was  sent  to  Cler- 
mont Academy,  New  Richmond,  Ohio.  In  1862  Thomas  W.  South 
made  application  for  admission  to  West  Point  through  Congress- 
man R.  W.  Clark,  from  the  Congressional  district,  in  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  South  lived.  The  application  was  unsuccessful,  but  Mr.  South 
was  offered  a Cadetship  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  which 
he  declined.  However,  being  a patriotic  youth,  he  went  into  the 
army  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Ohio  National  Guard 
in  1863.  This  step  he  took  without  his  father’s  knowledge,  and 
with  his  comrades  he  reached  Camp  Dennison,  near  Cincinnati, 
marching  from  there  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  Although  imbued  with 
the  fiery  spirit  of  warfare,  he  was  discharged  at  the  latter  place 
by  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  at  his  father’s  urgent  request. 

After  receiving  a regular  course  of  studies  he  left  school  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  his  business  qualities,  as  well  as 
improving  his  physical  condition,  he  went  in  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness, in  Ohio,  in  1868,  and,  in  1872,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Henry  Disston.  From  that  time  Thomas 
W.  South  has  been  identified  with  the  development  of  Tacony. 
In  1872,  when  he  entered  the  Disston  establishment,  he  saw  the 
splendid  future  which  was  offered  to  that  section  of  Philadelphia, 
and  he  became  an  active  participant  in  the  re-laying  out  and 
building  upon  improved  plans  of  the  town  of  Tacony.  The  first 
house  erected  under  the  new  scheme  of  improvement  there  was 
begun  on  the  day  that  Jay  Cooke  failed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  business  throughout  the  country  was  generally  depressed, 
more  than  three  million  dollars  were  expended  in  making  Tacony 
what  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  South  is  probably  more  than  any  one 
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person  responsible  for  the  remarkable  growth  of  this  beautiful 
suburb.  He  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Henry  Disston  & 
Sons  as  manager  and  general  agent  of  their  real  estate  operations 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  primary  object  in  coming  from  Ohio  to 
Philadelphia  was  to  superintend  the  building  of  that  town  of 
homes  for  the  Disston  workmen.  Mr.  South  became  a Director 
of  the  Suburban  Electric  Company,  of  which  he  was  practically 
an  originator.  He  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Holmes- 
burg,  Frankford  and  Tacony  Electric  Railway;  and  he  organized 
the  Tacony  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  he  has  been 
Treasurer  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  appointed  Index  Clerk 
in  the  Recorder  of  Deeds’  o£B.ce  under  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Wagner.  He  demonstrated  special  abilities  for  such  a respon- 
sibility and  was  shortly  made  special  agent  in  the  revenue  office. 
The  office  of  magistrate  requires  a large  adaptability  and  numer- 
ous talents.  All  of  these  Thomas  W.  South  possessed,  and  it  was 
but  a natural  outcome  of  his  progressive  temperament  and  fre- 
quently indicated  abilities  that  he  should  be  elected,  in  1875,  to 
the  post  of  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
re-elected  three  times,  in  recognition  of  his  excellent  public  ser- 
vice, and  his  present  term  will  not  expire  until  April  i,  1900. 
Few  members  of  the  minor  judiciary  have  a better  record  to  point 
to  than  Magistrate  Thomas  W.  South.  The  interests  of  his  district, 
the  advancement  of  his  city  at  large  and  the  honorable  conduct  of 
his  office  have  ever  been  his  chief  considerations,  and  it  is  but  a 
natural  result  that  he  is  ranked  to-day  among  the  most  successful 
and  able  members  of  that  body  of  eminent  Philadelphians  and 
representative  Pennsylvanians  who  have  the  legal  interests  of  the 
city  in  their  hands. 

In  1878  Magistrate  South  was  married  to  Ida  N.  Corbly,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They  have  had  three  children,  Blanche  L., 
Effie  E.  and  Hamilton  D.  South,  aged  eighteen,  sixteen  and  four- 
teen respectively. 


EW  fields  of  Imman  endeavor  and  investigation  offer 
more  speedy  rewards  tlian  medieine  and  surgery. 
Here  true  merit  finds  an  immediate  recognition, 
and  tlie  unselfisli  devotion  to  tlie  public  good 
manifested  by  so  many  physicians  does  not  long 
go  unrewarded.  Those  who  seem  to  have  an  innate  genius  for 
strengthening  the  weak  and  supporting  the  suffering  are  soon 
accorded  the  applause  of  the  public  and  speedily  command  the 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries.  But,  to  conquer  the  respect 
and  win  the  recognition  of  people,  press  and  profession,  a physi- 
cian must  be  equipped  with  a comprehensive  knowledge  for  the 
healing  art  and  be  favored  by  nature  with  ability  to  give  to  each 
case  that  deliberateness  of  action  that  gives  poise  and  weight. 
The  successful  doctor  is  therefore  the  one  who,  besides  being  able 
to  thoroughly  diagnose  and  outline  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
patient’s  ailment,  can  make  the  sufferer  instinctively  feel  that  the 
case  in  hand  is  the  only  one  that  has  a place  in  the  physician’s 
mind.  This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  profession,  and  the 
practice  that  Dr.  Isidor  P.  Strittmatter  has  gathered  around 
him  and  the  confidence  that  his  many  patrons  manifest  in  his 
judgment  prove  his  possession  of  it. 

Isidor  Paul  Strittmatter,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  at 
Carrolltown,  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  i6th  day  of 
August,  i860.  Francis  F.  Strittmatter,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  review,  was  a successful  contractor  and  builder  of  that 
place  and  a man  who  was  able  to  give  his  son  every  advantage 
in  his  early  educational  training.  His  mother,  formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Huber,  was  bora  in  Zweibrhcken,  Bavaria,  and  came 
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to  Philadelpliia  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  son’s  elemen- 
tary instruction  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  where  he,  while 
a mere  lad,  proved  himself  to  be  indefatigable  in  application  and 
tireless  in  energy.  He  was  barely  in  his  “ teens  ” when  he  had 
acquired  such  a thorough  groundwork  that  he  was  prepared  for 
entrance  upon  a full  scholastic  course.  His  parents  having  selected 
St.  Vincent’s  College,  situated  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  a suitable  institution  for  his  further  instruction,  he  entered 
that  school  and  began  to  apply  himself  to  his  studies  with  renewed 
vigor.  How  intense  was  his  desire  for  knowledge  and  how  great 
his  natural  aptitude  is  amply  evidenced  by  his  graduation,  in  the 
spring  of  1875,  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  This 
phenomenal  progress,  while  but  a beginning,  is  the  keynote  to  his 
subsequent  success.  An  active  and  conscientious  worker,  he  lost 
no  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind  or  enlarge  his  store  of  infor- 
mation and  began  to  teach  school,  rightly  regarding  this  employ- 
ment as  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  further  self-culture. 
For  two  years,  himself  scarcely  more  than  a child,  he  taught  with 
great  success,  though  he  was  younger  than  many  of  his  pupils. 
But,  with  an  industry  that  knew  no  abatement,  he  still  delved 
into  his  books.  Tireless  in  effort  and  persistent  in  purpose,  he 
began  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  his  teaching,  having  acquired  a preliminary 
knowledge,  he  entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Once  fairly  started  in  the  study  of  the  profession  in  which 
he  has  since  achieved  such  signal  success,  with  all  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature  he  entered  upon  his  task,  graduating  and 
receiving  his  degree  in  1881.  His  record  as  a student  and  his 
showing  at  his  final  examinations  were  so  excellent  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  his  college  course  he  was  appointed 
and  remained  for  eight  months  Interne  at  the  German  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  The  year  1882  was  spent  as  Resident  Physician  and 
Surgeon  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  in  the  same  city.  This  post  was 
resigned,  however,  toward  the  end  of  the  latter  year,  because  of  a 
serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Upon  his  recovery  he  immediately 
entered  upon,  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  began 
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to  be  known  as  a physician  and  surgeon  of  unusual  skill.  For 
nine  years  following  1888  he  was  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  that  noble 
charity,  St,  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  its 
affairs.  In  January,  1897,  however,  he  resigned  this  position  in 
order  to  give  his  time  and  attention  exclusively  to  his  private  hos- 
pital, which  is  devoted  to  general  surgery  and  gynecology.  This 
latter  institution  is  the  result  of  Doctor  Strittmatter’s  rapidly 
increasing  practice,  which  soon  outgrew  the  possibilities  of  receiv- 
ing adequate  attention  from  a single  physician,  unless  the  cases 
were  so  gathered  under  one  roof  that  he  could  have  never-ceasing 
supervision  over  them. 

Doctor  Strittmatter  is  a member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pathological  Society,  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  of 
the  Northern  Medical  Association  of  Philadelphia,  President  in 
1893,  and  of  the  Meigs  (J.  Aitken)  Medical  Association. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  Philadelphia  few 
specialists  have  made  better  records,  been  more  uniformly  success- 
ful with  difficult  operations,  or  have  made  a greater  number  of 
important  discoveries  in  hitherto  unexplored  fields  than  Doctor 
Strittmatter,  who  has  won  for  himself  a most  enviable  reputation 
in  the  profession  to  which  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
attention. 


ROM  his  sixteenth  year  until  the  present  time  J. 
Wesley  Supplee,  President  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
National  Bank,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
factors  in  effecting  the  progress  of  the  State  as  a 
community,  and  of  his  own  city  particularly. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Postmaster  at  Norristown.  Several  years  later  he  entered 
business  life  in  Philadelphia  and  by  a series  of  progressive  stages 
has  reached  a position  among  the  prominent  men  of  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Wesi^Ey  Supplee  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, his  parents  being  John  Supplee  and  Eliza  Huven,  the 
latter  coming  from  Holland  stock.  She  was  a woman  of  excep- 
tional character,  possessing  a wonderful  amount  of  rare,  good  sense 
and  judgment.  In  fact,  J.  Wesley  Supplee’s  mother  had  a large 
influence  in  moulding  his  life,  and  to  her  he  largely  owes  his 
sterling  character.  She  was  possessed  of  a great  spirit  of  energy 
and  pluck,  and  this  she  imparted  to  her  sons.  Mr.  Supplee’s 
father  was  the  descendant  of  a line  of  French  ancestors  who 
embraced  in  their  number  some  notable  people  through  many 
generations.  The  original  name  was  Soupleis,  being  afterwards 
changed  to  Supplee.  In  i66i  Andrew  Soupleis,  the  ancestor  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  emigrated  to  America,  and  twenty 
years  later  located  permanently  in  Montgomery  County,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

A few  years  after  his  birth  the  family  of  J.  Wesley  Supplee 
moved  to  Norristown.  He  was  educated  in  the  old  school  house 
attached  to  his  father’s  homestead  in  Montgomery  County  and 

subsequently  entered  the  Tremont  Seminary  for  the  purpose  of 
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completing  liis  educational  course.  When  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  honored  by  being  called  to  an  official  position  and  took  oath 
of  office  as  Assistant  Postmaster  of  Norristown,  being  appointed 
by  the  Government.  At  that  time  his  father  was  Postmaster  of 
Norristown,  and  the  son  imbibed  his  ideas  of  all  the  details  from 
him.  The  laws  have  since  been  changed,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
being  the  limit  allowed  any  one  to  an  official  appointment.  He 
served  under  his  father  for  four  years,  during  that  time  acquiring 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  office  and  a general 
idea  of  business  life.  In  1854,  owing  to  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration, another  postmaster  was  appointed  in  place  of  Mr.  Sup- 
plee’s  father,  and,  although  he  was  requested  to  remain  as  assist- 
ant, he  had  become  tired  of  official  life  and  determined  to  come  to 
Philadelphia.  In  this  city  he  accepted  a position  as  bookkeeper 
for  the  well  known  firm  of  I.  Kinzer  & Company. 

For  three  years  he  remained  with  this  concern,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  trade,  and  then,  recognizing  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  that  line,  he  determined  to  embark  in  business  for 
himself  under  the  firm  name  of  Supplee  & Gillespie,  entering  the 
competitive  arena  of  the  commercial  world.  Four  years  later  the 
firm  was  changed  to  J.  W.  Supplee  & Company,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued so  up  to  the  present  time.  The  business  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  making  and  shipping  of  flour,  and,  while  Mr.  Snp- 
plee  was  connected  with  this  important  branch  of  commerce  his 
name  was  synonymous  with  wonderful  success.  His  has  been  the 
leading  concern  in  that  line ; it  has  sold  more  flour  during  a similar 
period  than  any  other  house  in  this  section  of  the  country.  When 
still  a young  man  Mr.  Supplee  became  interested  in  financial  insti- 
tutions. He  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Third  National  Bank  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Among  his  co-directors  were  such  men  as 
Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  J.  B.  McCreary  and  Win.  C.  Allison,  all  since 
deceased.  He  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  and  helped  to  form  the  Produce  National  Bank. 
He  was  solicited  to  become  President,  but  declined  that  office,  pre- 
ferring to  act  as  Director.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  from  the 
Directorship  of  the  Produce  National  Bank  and  became  a Director 
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of  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank.  He  had  been  there  scarcely 
a year  when  the  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  died,  and  he  was  solicited 
to  take  his  position,  as  leading  ofl&cer  of  the  bank,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  which  honor  he  finally  agreed.  Mr.  Snpplee  has  been 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  commerce  ever  since  his  embark- 
ation into  business  life  and  his  efforts  have  been  among  the  most 
powerful  in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  business  community. 
He  served  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Commercial 
Exchange  and  is  now  a Director  in  several  large  trust  companies 
and  a number  of  industrial  enterprises.  Mr.  Supplee  is  a Director 
of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Company,  the  Union  Trust  Company  and 
the  West  End  Trust  Company,  serving  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  latter. 

He  is  a very  busy  man,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  by  the 
bank,  his  business  and  the  various  other  enterprises  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  At  the  same  time,  when  necessary,  he  engages  in 
advancing  undertakings  or  enterprises  that  may  serve  to  benefit 
the  city.  Through  his  participation  to  such  a large  extent  in  the 
affairs  of  his  State  and  because  of  his  unvarying  activity  in  his 
own  city  he  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  Keystone  State. 


ii 


NE  of  the  most  important  founts  of  industry  is 
centred  in  the  hardware  trade,  and  the  manufac- 
turing branch  of  this  great  business  has  reached 
its  most  progressive  stage  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. William  W.  Supplee,  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  who  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  President  of 
the  Supplee  Hardware  Company,  and  who  is  an  officer  in  some  of 
the  most  noted  trade  associations,  has  been  a large  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  commercial  prosperity, 

William  W.  Supplee  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  about 
five  miles  from  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  April  12,  1832.  His 
father’s  name  was  John  Supplee,  and  his  mother’s  name  was  Eliza 
Supplee,  Huven  being  her  name  before  marriage.  On  his  paternal 
side,  Mr.  Supplee  traces  his  ancestors  back  to  the  Huguenots, 
some  of  whom  came  to  this  country  and  landed  in  New  York  in 
1661,  and,  in  1681,  his  great-great-grandfather  purchased  the  prop- 
erty and  soon  after  built  the  old  homestead,  where  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather  and  father  were  born.  All  his  immediate 
relatives,  from  the  time  they  moved  there,  were  buried  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Supplee  burying  ground,  and  there  was  also  built 
by  the  family  on  their  property  what  is  known  as  the  Supplee 
School-house.  He  received  his  early  education,  as  did  the  rest  of 
the  family,  here,  and  later  he  went  to  the  Tremont  Seminary,  where 
his  brothers  were  also  educated,  and  where  his  brother  Enoch  was 
for  some  years  a teacher.  In  1853  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  enter 
mercantile  pursuits,  remained  for  three  years,  and  leaving  to 
embark  in  business  for  himself.  He  went  to  La  Crosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  with  William  J. 
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Lloyd.  During  his  residence  in  Wisconsin  the  firm  did,  probably, 
the  largest  hardware  bnsiness  in  the  State,  but,  after  eleven  years, 
as  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Supplee,  he  was  advised  by 
his  physicians  to  leave  that  locality.  Accordingly,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1867,  entered  into  the  wholesale  hardware 

business  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Lloyd,  Supplee  & Walton. 
In  1884  Walton  retired  from  the  firm,  and,  in  April,  1889,  Mr. 
Supplee  bought  the  interest  of  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
became  President  of  the  Snpplee  Hardware  Company,  which  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  successful  and  best  known  companies  of  the 
kind  operating  in  the  country.  His  son,  William  D.  Supplee,  is 
Treasurer,  and  Newton  F.  Cressman  (whose  father  was  Mr.  Snpplee’s 
principal  in  school  for  many  years)  is  the  Cashier. 

It  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  of  Mr.  Supplee’s  energetic 
natnre  that  the  Supplee  Hardware  Company  does  the  largest  busi- 
ness of  any  wholesale  hardware  house  this  side  of  Chicago,  and 
that  its  trade  is  probably  only  eqnaled  by  two  in  the  United 
States.  But,  while  his  attention  has  been  chiefly  given  to  the 
development  of  his  own  business  organization,  Mr.  Supplee  is  iden- 
tified with  many  important  enterprises.  He  was  long  a Director 
in  the  Seventh  National,  and  for  several  years  Director  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  national  banks,  of  which  his  brother,  J.  Wesley  Supplee, 
is  President.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Trades  League  ever  since  that  organization  was  started. 
Since  abont  1874  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Union  League, 
and  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  one  of  the  Execntive  Committee  of  the  National 
League  of  Business  Men,  npon  which  he  has  served  ever  since  its 
organization.  He  has  been  President  of  the  National  Hardware 
Association  of  the  United  States  ever  since  it  was  organized.  For 
two  years  he  was  President  of  the  Hardware  and  Manufactnrers’ 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  since  has  been  Chairman  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  Notwithstanding  these  important  connections 
Mr.  Supplee’s  chief  interest  is  the  wholesale  hardware  bnsiness, 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  extending  into  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  His  firm  employs  fifty  salesmen,  and  has  nearly  two 
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hundred  workmen  in  all.  It  controls  the  production  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lawn  Mower  Works,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  Supplee  Hardware 
Company  has  a separate  establishment  at  Nos.  ii  and  13  North 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  bicycle  busi- 
ness, while  the  main  establishment  is  located  at  503  and  505  Mar- 
ket Street  and  at  Nos.  4 and  6 North  Fifth  Street. 

For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Supplee  has  corresponded  semi-monthly 
for  the  Iron  a journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  hard- 

ware trade  in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  an  accepted  authority 
upon  all  branches  appertaining  to  the  industry.  He  is  interested 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  is  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  that 
notable  institution.  In  fact,  he  is  along  all  lines  a most  progres- 
sive and  active  man. 

When  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Supplee  was  married  to 
Mary  Cass  Danforth.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Rumsey  family, 
who  have  resided  for  many  years  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  being 
well  known  throughout  the  entire  State.  Mr.  Supplee  has  three 
children ; his  son,  William  D.  Supplee,  Treasurer  of  the  present 
company,  and  two  single  daughters.  His  brother.  Rev.  Enoch  H. 
Supplee,  who  sustained  quite  a reputation  for  literary  work  and 
was  a clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  died  not  quite  two  years 
ago,  and  his  only  remaining  brother  is  J.  Wesley  Supplee,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Com  Exchange  National  Bank.  Mr.  Supplee  has  one 
sister  living,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Perry,  who  resides  in  Norristown, 
and  is  a widow.  These  three  are  the  only  living  members  of  his 
generation,  each  of  the  three  having  grandchildren. 
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A MONO  the  world’s  greatest  systems  of  marine  trans- 
\ portation  the  International  Navigation  Company,  a 
thoroughly  American  institution,  is  recognized  as 
pre-eminently  representative  of  all  that  is  progres- 
sive  in  modern  ocean  traffic.  That  the  International 
Navigation  Company  has  made  a remarkable  success  is  due  largely 
to  the  ability  of  the  men  who  constitute  its  leading  officials,  and 
among  these  James  S.  Swartz,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  is 
prominent.  Mr.  Swartz  occupies  the  important  post  of  Treasurer 
of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  and  in  this  office  he  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  his  organiza- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  his  name  is  familiar  in  other  fields  of 
progress,  and  as  a Philadelphian  he  occupies  a high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  of  his  city  and  Commonwealth. 

James  S.  Swartz  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  March  21,  1840.  His  family  has  been  Pennsylvanian 
for  several  generations,  and  Mr.  Swartz  can  trace  his  ancestry  back 
to  Holland  to  about  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  progenitors  of 
the  Swartz  family  in  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  new  settlement 
about  that  time,  and  many  of  them  located  in  Chester  County.  It 
was  there  that  both  of  Mr.  Swartz’s  parents  were  born.  His  father 
was  Christian  Swartz,  and  his  mother  Bliza  Simmons,  and  they 
communicated  to  him  the  high  ideas  of  citizenship  which  possessed 
them  in  common  with  many  of  the  sterling  Pennsylvanians  of  their 
extraction.  He  was  entered  in  the  country  schools  of  Chester 
County  and  attended  them  until  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  then  entered  the  military  school  of  Colonel  John  B.  Batchelder, 

where  he  acquired  a splendid  training  and  discipline,  after  which 
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lie  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  entered  the  High  School  and 
completed  his  academic  education.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  term 
he  decided  to  enter  some  business  in  an  active  capacity  to  fit  himself 
for  a career  of  progress  along  the  most  favorable  lines.  He  entered 
the  Reading  Railroad  ofl&ce  in  1859  as  clerk  and  remained  there  for 
about  one  year.  After  this  he  obtained  a situation  in  a wholesale 
house  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  1863.  By  this  time 
he  had  acquired  a pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  business  methods, 
and  when  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  advancement  he  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  1863  he  accepted  a position  as 
Cashier  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Kastern  Transportation  Company. 
This  company  was  the  origin  of  the  Star  Union,  the  National,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Anchor  Lines.  The  first  three  were  all  rail,  fast 
freight  lines,  established  to  run  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
its  Western  connections,  while  the  fourth  was  organized  to  place 
a fleet  of  steamships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  thus  give  the  same 
road  a direct  connection  by  water  with  the  north-western  lake  ports. 
Mr.  Swartz  was  connected  with  all  these  organizations  from  their 
beginning.  In  1889  he  was  elected  Assistant-Treasurer  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Companies, 
which  positions  he  held  until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
important  oflBce  of  Treasurer  of  each  company.  In  these  ofiices 
he  indicated  a high  order  of  ability,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  his  position  gave  him  a recognized  place  in  the 
leading  transportation  interests  of  the  country.  His  ability  as  an 
oflBcial  and  manager  enhanced  his  value  to  the  company,  and,  in 
1878,  this  was  recognized  when  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the 
International  Navigation  Company,  an  of&ce  which  he  has  ever  since 
held  with  the  greatest  honor. 

Mr.  Swartz,  from  time  to  time  has  evidenced  his  progressiveness 
by  associating  himself  with  business  concerns  of  a prosperous  and 
important  nature.  He  is  a Director  in  the  Washington,  Alexandria 
and  Mount  Vernon  Railway  Company ; in  the  Spring  Garden  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  of  Canada.  In  these  connections  he  exhibits  the  same 
ambitious  tendencies  and  attracts  the  same  commendatory  notice. 
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Tlie  fatter  of  Mr.  Swartz  died  in  1859,  when  tte  son  was  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.  This  left  him  to  look  after  his  own  affairs  for 
the  most  part  of  his  boyhood,  but  he  proved  equal  to  the  task  and 
steadily  but  surely  advanced  to  the  plane  of  success.  Mr.  Swartz 
has  never  married,  and  has  given  most  of  his  attention  to  the 
business  affairs  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  so  many  years. 
He  takes  an  interest,  however,  in  many  affairs  not  associated  with  his 
business.  He  has  for  a number  of  years  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
He  is  also  a member  and  a former  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Social  Union.  A man  of  general  culture  and  a lover  of  art 
and  literature,  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Bucknell  University,  which  institution  has  benefited  by  his 
general  knowledge  of  financial  affairs.  He  has  been  for  a number  of 
years  a member  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  the 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  of  various  social  organizations  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  His  chief  business  interests  are  centred  in 
the  affairs  of  the  International  Navigation  Company,  and  as 
Treasurer  of  that  great  corporation  he  is  continually  in  the  front  of 
business  enterprise,  a fact  which  has  gained  him  wide  recognition 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  representative  men  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 


descendant  of  an  old  American  family  witli  an 
ancestry  originally  German,  Jacob  Steinmetz  Tborn 
is  to-day  not  only  a representative  citizen,  but  be 
is  one  of  tbe  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  His  great-grandparents  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1751,  and  the  family  has  continuously  resided  here  ever 
since.  In  the  manufacture  of  metal  work  and  architectural  iron 
for  general  building  purposes  Mr.  Thorn’s  chief  interests  are 
centered,  for  that  has  been  his  life  work.  He  began  as  a mere 
boy  in  a hardware  and  iron  establishment  and  has,  through  his 
own  industry,  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder. 

Jacob  Steinmetz  Thorn  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  North 
Fifth  Street,  near  Poplar  Street,  in  what  was  then  the  Northern 
Liberties,  on  August  i,  1837.  ^ member  of  one  of  the 

oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  that  part  of  the  city,  where 

they  resided  in  the  old  residence  for  over  sixty  years.  His  father, 
George  Thorn,  was  a well  known  brickmaker,  and  one  of  the  first 

to  ship  Philadelphia  press  bricks  to  New  York.  He  died  at  the 

age  of  forty-eight,  leaving  to  the  mother,  Catharine  Cousty  Thom, 
the  care  of  three  children.  Mr.  Thorn  can  trace  his  ancestry  back 
for  many  years,  through  treasured  family  Bibles  of  both  his 
father  and  mother,  his  father’s  dating  back  to  1732  and  his 
mother’s  to  1721. 

Mr.  Thom  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, principally  at  the  Old  Jefferson  School,  on  Fifth  Street, 
above  Poplar,  and  he  later  received  an  academic  education  with 
instruction  in  architecture  and  engineering.  During  his  boyhood 

he  attended  the  old  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  formerly  at 
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Fourtli  and  Coates  streets,  now  Fairmount  Avenue.  His  tastes 
were  naturally  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and  meclianical  pur- 
suits, but  his  mother  placed  him,  when  a boy,  in  the  extensive 
hardware  and  iron  house  of  Messrs.  Martin  & Smith,  on  Market 
Street,  in  1855.  T'his  firm  transacted  a large  business,  and  young 
Thom  obtained  a clear  insight  into  its  workings.  He  remained 
with  them  until  the  financial  panic  of  1857,  and  shortly  after  this 
engaged  with  the  firm  of  Moore,  Henzey  & Company,  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  where  he  remained  until  the  dissolution  of 
that  firm.  Some  time  after  he  connected  himself  with  the  manu- 
facture of  corrugated  and  arched  iron  and  fireproof  building  work, 
and  finally  became  identified  with  the  iron  building  firm  of  J.  P. 
Stidham  & Company,  remaining  with  their  successors,  the  Phila- 
delphia Architectural  Iron  Company,  then  at  Bleventh  Street  and 
Washington  Avenue.  There  he  learned  the  business  thoroughly. 
Later  they  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  galvanized  cornices, 
ornaments  and  metal  building  trimmings.  While  with  this  firm 
Mr.  Thorn  contracted  for  large  and  important  government  and 
private  work  throughout  the  country,  and  was  connected  with  the 
constmction  of  nearly  every  prominent  building  in  the  city.  In 
1878  the  Architectural  Iron  Company  retired  from  business,  and, 
on  January  i,  1879,  J.  S.  Thorn,  individually,  succeeded  them  in 
the  same  line  of  business  at  Twelfth  and  Callowhill  streets,  thus 
continuing  along  the  old  lines  what  is  now  the  oldest  established 
firm  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States.  By  his  own 
enterprise  Mr.  Thorn  has  built  up  the  largest  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  covering  fifty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  filled  with  the  most  improved  power  machinery  and  giving 
employment  to  from  three  to  five  hundred  hands.  The  firm,  in 
1894,  was  incorporated,  and  is  now  the  J.  S.  Thom  Company,  and 
is  situated  at  Nos.  1223  to  1233  Callowhill  Street.  Mr.  Thom  is 
President  of  this  corporation,  but  his  industry  is  by  no  means 
confined  entirely  to  this  field,  for  he  has  been  connected  with  sev- 
eral other  important  manufacturing  concerns,  being  President  of 
the  Thorn  Shingle  and  Ornament  Company  and  the  Vulcan 
Company. 
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Mr,  Thorn’s  interests  in  trade  and  commerce  are  expressed 
not  alone  by  his  own  business  attainments,  but  through  his  mem- 
bership in  a number  of  important  trade  organizations.  He  is  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club;  is  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Trades  League.  When  the 
project  of  the  Bourse  was  broached  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  the  matter  up,  and  is  now  a member.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Builders’  Exchange  and  the  Operative  Builders’  Associa- 
tion; the  Franklin  Institute;  the  Masonic  Order;  Veteran  Masons, 
and  the  Veteran  Fireman’s  Association.  His  interest  in  politics 
of  a reform  nature  is  expressed  in  his  membership  in  the  Muni- 
cipal League;  he  is  also  a member  of  the  Columbia  Club,  the 
Zoological  Society  and  many  other  organizations.  Mr.  Thorn  has 
never  held  any  public  office,  but  has,  nevertheless,  taken  an  active 
interest  and  important  part  in  political  affairs  for  many  of  his 
friends.  In  former  years  he  was  numbered  among  the  Democratic 
ranks,  but  he  is  now  independent  in  politics.  Mr.  Thorn  is  pop- 
ular with  a large  circle  of  friends  in  the  metal  business  all  over 
the  country.  He  has  resided  for  a number  of  years  on  North 
Sixteenth  Street,  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  the  city,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  all  movements  tending  to  better  the  conditions  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  twice  married,  but  has  no  children  living. 


HE  interests  of  a remarkable  eburch  and  the  life- 
work  of  a remarkable  man  are  connected  in  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
over  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
located  at  Broad  and  Arch  streets.  As  one  who 
has  passed  through  a long  series  of  educational  courses  and  the 
practical  work  of  a minister  of  the  gospel,  Dr.  Tupper  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  represent  in  his  person  and  position  the  progress 
of  Pennsylvania,  ecclesiastically.  He  has  traveled  far  and  near, 
both  in  this  and  foreign  lands,  and,  as  pastor,  preacher,  lecturer 
and  author  led  a most  active  life.  His  connection  with  ecclesias- 
tical history  is  a potent  one,  and  under  his  management  the  First 
Baptist  Church  has  continued  in  the  line  of  that  marked  progress 
which  has  characterized  its  career  ever  since  its  establishment,  just 
two  centuries  ago. 

Kerr  Boyce  Tupper  was  bom  February  2,  1854,  in  Wash- 
ington, Georgia,  where  his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper,  was 
pastor  for  twenty  years.  His  mother,  Nancy  J.  Boyce,  was  the 
daughter  of  Kerr  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  and  sister  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Boyce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  founder  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  now  located  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Kerr  Boyce  was  President  of  the  Charleston  National  Bank 
and  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  city  and  State.  Dr.  Tupper’s 
father,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  South,  is  at 
present  Professor  in  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Virginia^ 
When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  quite  young,  his  parents 
moved  to  the  Old  Dominion,  where  his  father  was,  for  twenty 
years.  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of 
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the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Kerr 
Boyce  Tupper  entered  the  Mercer  University,  Georgia,  receiving  a 
medal  for  oratory  when  fifteen  and  graduating  in  full  at  the  age 
of  seventeen.  After  learning  something  of  accounts  and  book- 
keeping, he  took  a full  theological  course  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  prior  to  which,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  June,  1872.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Charlottesville,  where  his  proximity  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
gave  him  new  scholastic  advantages.  After  serving  here  for  three 
years  he  became  pastor  in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  supplying  for  a 
year  in  Chicago.  In  1885  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Foun- 
tain Street  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  whose  membership 
numbered  about  1,000.  Here  he  was  specially  successful  for  five 
years,  when,  being  called  the  second  time,  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Here  he  wrought  for  six 
years,  declining  several  calls  to  Bastem  churches,  but  accepting  at 
last,  after  urgent  solicitation,  the  call  to  his  present  charge  in 
Philadelphia.  This  church,  the  historic  “Old  First,”  was  organized 
December  16,  1698,  in  a storehouse  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bar- 
badoes  Company,  northwest  comer  of  Second  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia.  When  it  came  into  existence  there  were  but  seven- 
teen others  of  the  denomination  in  the  colony,  which  was  then  but 
sixteen  years  old.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones,  from 
May  15,  1746,  until  his  death,  in  1760.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  fourteen  pastors,  the  latest  in  line  being  Dr.  Tupper,  who, 
in  1896,  succeeded  the  scholarly  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman.  This 
church  has  been  the  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a number  of  other 
churches,  missions  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and,  therefore,  its 
pastorate  is  one  of  the  highest  posts  which  any  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  Philadelphia  could  hold.  It  has  always  been  foremost  in 
missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprises  and  has  proved  itself  an 
important  factor  in  establishing  such  well  known  institutions  as 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Women’s  National  Indian 
Association,  Philadelphia  Home  for  Incurables,  Baptist  Orphanage 
at  Angora,  and  the  Baptist  Young  People’s  Union  of  Philadelphia. 
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Not  the  least  important  feature  of  its  work  has  been  its  Bible 
school,  organized  October,  1815,  and  the  second  one  in  the  city. 
At  present  this  church,  recently  consolidated  with  the  Beth-Eden 
Church,  is  looking  forward  to  the  expenditure  of  some  ^500,000  or 
$600,000  in  an  endowment  fund  and  new  buildings  for  worship  and 
“institutional”  work.  Its  membership  is  over  1,000,  and  its  con- 
gregations tax  the  capacity  of  their  present  church  building. 

But  it  is  not  the  church  alone  that  fills  the  heart  and  the  head 
of  Dr.  Tupper.  With  a deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
highest  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  State,  he  is  found  respond- 
ing, accepted  on  every  hand,  to  a variety  of  calls  for  service,  daily 
and  endless.  In  social  relations  Dr.  Tupper  is  affable ; as  a writer 
he  is  accurate,  polished  and  logical ; as  a preacher  he  is  scholarly, 
instructive,  eloquent  and  thoroughly  evangelical.  He  invariably 
speaks  without  notes  and  after  careful  preparation.  His  learning 
and  scholastic  training  have  been  admirable,  and  his  triumphs  in 
educational  pursuits  have  won  him  numerous  degrees.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Mercer  University,  Georgia,  in  1871 ; A.M. 
from  the  same  College,  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1875 ; D.D.  from  Cen- 
tral University,  Iowa,  in  1886,  and  LL.D.  from  Mercer  University, 
Georgia,  in  1897.  Dr.  Tupper  is  also  widely  known  as  a writer 
on  theological  and  other  subjects.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Robin- 
son’s Living  Thoughts,”  “ Seven  Great  Lights,”  “ Life  of  Diaz,” 
“Gladstone  and  other  Addresses,”  “Relation  of  Baptists  to  Litera- 
ture ” and  “Popular  Treatises  on  Christian  Baptism.”  As  a lecturer 
he  speaks  on  “ The  Shadow  of  Castle  Garden,”  “ Robert  Bums,” 
“ Biographical  Reading,”  “ Be  a Man  ” and  “ William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone.” Dr.  Tupper  is  chosen  each  summer  to  preach  in  the 
prominent  churches  of  New  York  and  Boston.  He  has  traveled 
widely  in  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  is  a constant  writer 
for  many  religious  journals  and  magazines,  and  he  is  at  present 
engaged  in  preparing  a work  on  “ English  Synonyms.” 

On  November  15,  1875,  Tupper  married  Lucilla  H.  Sloan, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  they  have  had  three  children : Kerr  Boyce, 
Jr.,  Frank  B.  and  May  Belle. 


would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  Union  a State  in 
which  the  interests  are  so  varied  and  the  natural 
resources  so  immense  as  in  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  has  nature 
been  kind  to  the  Keystone  State  in  the  gifts  of 
many  resources,  which  are  almost  limitless,  but  it  seems  as  though 
the  stock  from  which  Pennsylvania’s  sons  have  sprung  has  been 
of  so  stnrdy  and  vigorous  a growth  as  to  make  the  opportunities 
more  than  golden.  While  its  prosperity  has  been  chiefly  identified 
with  those  industries  which  have  come  into  prominence  through 
the  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  yet  many 
foreign  enterprises  have  been  successfully  grafted  upon  this  growth. 
All  his  life  Frederick  Turnbull  has  been  a manufacturing  and 
commercial  man,  and  since  his  entrance  into  the  business  field  of 
Pennsylvania  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  in  a way  which  has 
brought  him  into  the  front  rank.  The  firm  of  William  J.  Matheson 
& Company,  Limited,  is  known  all  over  the  United  States,  and  to 
Mr.  Tnrnbull’s  important  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  this 
is  in  no  small  measure  due. 

Frederick  Turnbull  was  bom  near  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
September  21,  1847,  his  parents  being  Matthew  Turnbull  and 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Wilson,  who  were  noted  for  their  integrity  and 
high  character,  and  who,  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  impressed  him 
with  high  ideals  and  lofty  purposes.  After  receiving  a regular 
school  education,  he  went  to  college  and  took  a thorough  academic 
course  which  fully  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  his  later  years.  In 
1867,  after  graduating  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  took  a 
course  in  chemistry  under  Professor  Penny,  graduating  from  the 
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Andersonian  University  of  tlie  same  city.  He  then  branched  out 
in  the  business  of  Tnrkey-red  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing,  con- 
ducting both  a foreign  and  domestic  trade.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  the  calico  printing  business  in 
Europe,  his  ancestors  for  many  generations  having  engaged  in  the 
same  business.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  was  a man 
of  means  and  started  the  first  power  loom  in  Scotland ; the  estab- 
ment  was  known  as  the  Nursery  Mills,  and  is  still  in  existence. 
Frederick  Turnbull  was  imbued  from  his  earliest  youth  with  all  the 
instincts  which  go  towards  making  a man  successful,  and  he  had 
behind  him  not  only  the  benefit  of  generations  of  business  traits, 
but  inborn  abilities  and  a determination  which  recognized  no  obsta- 
cles to  success.  Within  a few  years  after  embarking  in  mercantile 
pursuits  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  intricacies  of  several 
trades,  and  had  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  business  methods 
in  all  its  details. 

After  several  years  of  success  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Turnbull  met 
with  a number  of  American  capitalists  who  were  beginning  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  what  was  then  a new 
industry  in  this  country.  They  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
proper  manager  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  of  a number  of  emi- 
nently worthy  business  men  they  selected  Frederick  Turnbull  as 
the  one  best  fitted  for  the  important  post.  He  was  induced  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  inaugurate  this  new  industry ; and  subse- 
quently became  connected  with  the  firm  of  William  J.  Matheson  & 
Company,  Limited,  whose  works  are  located  in  Long  Island  City, 
New  York.  Mr.  Turnbull  has  been  for  a long  time  an  active  and 
honored  resident  of  Philadelphia.  The  firm  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  and  importing  of  coloring  matter  and  chemicals,  in 
which  branches  they  are  widely  known  throughout  this  country  and 
in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Turnbull  has  exercised  his  excellent  judg- 
ment on  many  occasions  while  a member  of  the  firm,  and  through 
his  efforts  the  business  has  been  largely  extended.  It  has  estab- 
lishments in  New  York  City ; Boston,  Massachusetts ; Providence, 
Rhode  Island  ; Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ; Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina ; and  Montreal,  Canada.  Since  coming  to  this  country,  Mr. 
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Turnbull  bas  resided  most  of  his  time  in  this  State,  and  so  thor- 
onghly  has  he  devoted  himself  to  the  extension  of  its  material 
wealth  and  the  best  interests  of  his  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  that 
aside  from  his  splendid  qnalities  as  a bnsiness  man  he  is  thoroughly 
deserving  of  a place  among  progressive  and  prominent  Pennsyl- 
vanians. Mr.  Turnbnll  is  politically  and  socially  popnlar,  and  his 
name  has  been  identified  with  many  works  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  city. 

On  March  23,  1883,  Mr.  Tnrnbnll  was  married  to  Nina  Bryce, 
of  Colnmbia,  Sonth  Carolina,  who  is  a descendant  of  the  first  Colonial 
Governor  of  Virginia  and,  throngh  the  same  line  of  ancestry,  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  George  Ross,  the  latter  a signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Mrs.  Tnmbull  comes  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families  of  South  Carolina  and  was  known  prior  to  her 
marriage  as  a leading  belle  of  the  South.  She  has  spent  some 
time  in  traveling  thronghout  the  world,  being  interested  largely  in 
archaeology.  She  is  flnent  in  modern  languages  and  is  a generally 
accomplished  and  cultnred  lady.  Mr.  Tnrnbnll  finds  great  delight 
in  domesticity  and  has  a lovely  home  in  Germantown.  He  has  one 
child  living,  a son,  now  eleven  years  old,  who  is  at  present  attend- 
ing the  Cheltenham  Military  Academy  at  Ogontz. 
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HE  development  of  the  northern  section  of  Philadel- 
phia has  engaged  the  active  interest  during  the  past 
half  century  of  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  ener- 
getic men  ever  produced  from  the  soil  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  a remarkable  commentary  upon  their 
physical  vigor  and  mental  strength  that  of  this  small  army  of 
pioneers  not  a few  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  hale  and 
hearty,  and  active  as  ever.  E.  T.  Tyson,  who,  although  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  is  still  energetic  and  full  of  enterprise  and  progress, 
has  been  identified  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his  native 
city  ever  since  the  time  when  Philadelphia  was  built  up  only  as 
far  as  what  is  now  Poplar  Street,  and  when  there  was  nothing 
beyond  except  great  fields  awaiting  development  to  become  a part 
of  the  municipality. 

E.  T.  Tyson  was  bom  at  93  Market  Street,  October  15,  1815, 
his  parents  being  Daniel  Tyson  and  Sarah  Tyson,  and  his  family 
on  the  paternal  side  having  an  ancestral  connection  back  to  a Tyson 
who  came  over  with  William  Penn  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
County.  When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  the  youth  went  to  live 
with  an  aunt  on  a farm  in  Chester  County,  returning  to  his  native 
city  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a Philadelphian,  and  ever  since  1831  he  has  lived  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  his  present  residence,  2124  Germantown  Avenue, 
while  in  all  the  years  that  have  passed  he  has  not  slept  away  from 
home  a dozen  times.  Back  in  those  early  years  the  Penn  District 
was  so  large  that  it  was  subsequently  divided  into  the  North  and 
South  Penn,  and,  after  that,  various  other  divisions  occurred  until 
finally  the  consolidation  of  the  city  took  place.  With  all  of  these 
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movements  Mr.  Tyson  was  prominently  identified.  His  first  entrance 
into  a business  occupation  was  in  February,  1837,  wlien  be  estab- 
lished a grocery,  flour  and  feed  house,  from  which  he  retired  in 
May,  1887,  after  exactly  fifty  years  of  active  commercial  life.  In 
1844  Mr.  Tyson  removed  to  Fairhill,  which  was  only  across  the  way 
from  his  early  home,  and  this  district  was  the  old  Norris  Estate 
which  had  been  incorporated.  In  1847  Tyson  was  one  of  the 
body  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  flx  heights 
and  levels,  and  under  their  direction  the  whole  district  was  mapped 
out  in  streets.  In  1848  these  Commissioners  met  those  of  Kensing- 
ton and  the  two  districts  were  consolidated.  Of  the  Fairhill  Board 
Mr.  Tyson  is  the  sole  survivor.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Tyson  was 
again  elected  a Commissioner,  and,  in  1851,  he  moved  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  which  was  in  South  Penn,  where  he  served 
as  Treasurer  at  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  only  salaried 
position  he  ever  held.  For  many  years  he  was  a contributing 
member  of  the  Cohocksink  Volunteer  Fire  Company.  When  the 
Norris  will  was  broken  and  the  estate  cut  up,  Mr.  Tyson  was  the 
first  purchaser,  buying  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  facing  Germantown 
Avenue  and  running  back  to  a small  thoroughfare,  afterwards 
named,  in  his  honor,  Tyson  Street.  He  also  bought  other  property, 
and  in  addition  he  inherited  the  old  Spread  Eagle  Hotel,  a famous 
hostlery  of  a half  century  ago. 

Mr.  Tyson’s  chief  connection  with  Philadelphia’s  progress  has 
been  in  the  real  estate  branch.  He  is  one  of  the  recognized 
authorities  on  the  valuation  of  properties  and  has  complete  records 
showing  the  great  increase  in  the  rates  in  various  sections  of  the 
up-town  districts.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  building  associations  in  this  city,  being  connected  with  the  first. 
The  North  Philadelphia  Association,  from  1848  to  1858.  He  has 
also  served  as  President  of  the  E.  T.  Tyson  Building  Association, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  organized  by  himself 
in  1862,  and  as  a Director  of  the  new  North  Philadelphia  and  Oak- 
dale societies.  Mr.  Tyson’s  business  ability  is  evidenced  by  his 
connection  with  the  Germantown  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  Managers. 
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Thougli  so  well  advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Tyson  is  still  thorouglily 
capable  of  administrating  tbe  details  of  bis  business  in  tbe  northern 
section  of  tbe  city,  and  there  be  is  known  as  one  of  tbe  most  enter- 
prising and  thoroughly  energetic  men.  His  chief  interests  are 
found  in  the  development  of  real  estate,  in  his  building  associations 
and  in  banking  matters.  His  connection  with  Pennsylvania’s 
progress  is  full  of  interest,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  living  Philadelphians.  His  mother,  Sarah  K.  Tyson,  lived  for 
almost  a century,  and  until  within  a few  days  of  her  death  retained 
all  her  faculties  unimpaired.  She  saw  Washington  and  Jefferson 
in  her  early  days.  Her  birthplace  was  at  Second  and  Callowhill 
streets,  in  1791.  From  both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors 
Mr.  Tyson  can  trace  his  family  connections  back  to  the  earliest 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

On  December  12,  1844,  Mr.  Tyson  was  married  to  Louisa  H. 
Levering,  and  as  the  result  of  this  marriage  five  children  were  born. 
In  Germantown  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  city,  Mr.  Tyson 
is  one  of  the  most  respected  business  men,  and  although  he  has 
well  earned  his  retirement  from  active  life,  yet  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  marked  his  early  days  still  animates  him,  and  there 
are  few  who  exceed  him  in  the  capacity  for  work.  He  has  earned 
by  a long  series  of  services  rendered  to  his  city  and  State  the 
distinction  of  being  numbered  among  the  most  progressive  sons  of 
the  great  Commonwealth. 


LTHOUGH  bom  in  the  sister  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  subject  of  this  biography  is  a Pennsylvanian 
by  long  residence,  and  one  who  won  his  spurs  in 
many  a hot  battle  of  the  great  Civil  War.  Major 
Moses  Veale  is  known  throughout  the  Keystone 
State  not  only  as  a soldier  of  gallantry  and  as  a lawyer  of  ability, 
but  for  his  efficacious  aid  to  the  State  Government  in  several 
important  posts,  and  for  his  well-fought  battles  in  the  cause  of 
health. 

Moses  VeaeE  was  bom  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  November 
9,  1832,  his  parents  being  Moses  Veale  and  Blizabeth  Sharpe. 
His  father’s  grandfather,  Nehemia  Veale,  settled  near  Bridgeton 
in  the  year  1700,  and  Walter  Veale  was  rector  of  Idyslight,  North 
Devon,  England,  1691.  His  mother’s  family,  the  Sharpes,  settled 
at  Salem,  New  Jersey,  1675,  and  a great-uncle  of  his  mother  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  district  by  George  I.  His  mother’s  father 
was  in  the  charge  of  Lundy’s  Lane  under  General  Scott  as  a non- 
commissioned officer,  and  died  at  Sackett’s  Harbor.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  William  McDonald  and  Elizabeth  Wynne.  Her 
great-grandfather,  McDonald,  was  one  of  the  free  Quakers  of  the 
Revolution,  and  her  mother’s  great-grandfather  was  Thomas  Wynne, 
who  came  with  William  Penn  as  surgeon.  Major  Veale’s  early 
education  was  received  in  the  Quaker  Seminary  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  afterward  became  an  instructor,  a post  which  he  held 
for  three  years.  He  then  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Civil 
Courts  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
Shortly  after  the  first  guns  of  the  great  strife  were  fired,  he  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Second  Lieu- 
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tenant,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania, 
November  8,  1861.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  he 
served  upon  the  staff  of  General  C.  C.  Augur  as  Assistant  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  later  upon  the  staff  of  General  John  W.  Geary  as 
Assistant  Commissary  of  Musters  and  Aid-de-camp,  with  the  several 
ranks  of  Lieutenant,  Captain  and  Major.  He  was  commissioned 
Captain,  April  4,  1863 ; Major,  May  4,  1864 ; and  has  the  record  of 
having  mustered  in  the  first  veteran  volunteer  regiment  ever 
sworn  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Twenty-ninth 
Pennsylvania.  Major  Veale  was  discharged  from  the  service  by 
special  order  from  the  War  Department,  June  8,  1865,  and  has  a 
commission  dated  January  16,  1865,  as  Brevet  Colonel  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  at  many  battles.  On  this  roster  of 
fearless  fighting  for  the  Union  appear  the  names  of  such  battles 
as  those  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Wauhatchie,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  Ring- 
gold,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Pine  Knob,  siege  of  Savannah 
and  Sherman’s  campaign  throughout  the  Carolinas.  In  an  extract 
written  by  General  John  W.  Geary,  he  speaks  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms ; “ Major  Veale  was  bravest  of  the  brave.”  Gen- 
eral John  H.  Kane  and  General  Joe  Hooker  also  praised  him 
highly.  Major  Veale  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  and  groin 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  August  9,  1862,  was  taken  a 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a hostage  in  Libby  Prison,  under  retaliatory 
orders  of  Jefferson  Davis,  until  the  last  of  September,  1862,  when 
he  was  exchanged  and  immediately  returned  to  his  command.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  action  at  Wauhatchie  by  a ball  passing 
through  his  right  shoulder.  At  Kenesaw  Mountain  he  was  shot 
through  the  right  lung,  the  ball  passing  entirely  through  his 
body ; his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him  and  mortally  wounded 
at  the  same  time.  Upon  the  personal  recommendation  and  per- 
sonal request  of  General  W.  H.  Slocum,  commander  of  the  Army 
of  Georgia,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  a medal  of  honor,  with 
the  following  inscription:  “The  Congress  to  Major  Veale,  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers,  for  gallantry 
in  action  at  Wauhatchie,  Tennessee,  October  28,  1863.”  This  is 
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the  war  record  of  a man  of  whom  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia 
may  well  be  proud. 

When  the  war  ended  Major  Veale  was  commissioned  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Territory  of  Montana,  a post  which  he  filled 
with  capability  and  honor.  He  served  as  Clerk  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
on  January  8,  1868,  was  appointed  Adjutant-General,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier,  for  the  same  Territory.  Major  Veale  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1876,  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  State  Senator  in  the  Fifth  Senatorial  District,  and  in 
1881  for  Recorder  of  Deeds,  running  8,000  ahead  of  the  candidate 
on  the  ticket  with  him  for  State  Treasurer.  Several  other  politi- 
cal honors  have  come  to  him  unsought.  Governor  Pattison,  on 
April  15,  1884,  appointed  him  Health  Officer  for  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  that  office  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  On  December  14,  1891,  he  was  again  appointed  to 
this  post  by  Governor  Pattison.  Major  Veale  is  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion ; President  of  the  State  Quarantine  Board ; First 
Vice-President  of  the  State  Sanitary  Association  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis ; 
is  Vestryman  of  St.  Philip’s  Parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
Superintendent  of  St.  Philip’s  Sunday-School ; Delegate  to  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Pennsylvania. 


SEFUL  lives  and  strict  integrity  are  the  character- 
istic traits  of  the  religious  sect  known  as  the 
Brethren,  or  Dunkards,  a large  number  of  whom 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Montgomery  and 
adjoining  counties.  Here  they  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  their  quiet  lives,  universally  respected  because  of  their 
many  commendable  qualities  of  intellect  and  the  absolute  justice 
and  honesty  of  their  commercial  transactions.  From  this  sterling 
stock  is  descended  Irving  P.  Wanger,  whose  vigorous  mentality 
and  robust  physique  are  doubtless  largely  the  results  of  the  quiet 
lives  of  his  ancestry.  A well  defined  purpose  in  life,  and  that 
purpose  one  inspired  by  laudable  ambition  and  adhered  to  with 
singular  devotion,  has  placed  Mr.  Wanger  in  one  of  the  highest 
places  within  the  gift  of  those  who  know  him  best.  He  is  now 
(1897)  serving  his  third  term  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  has  made  a commendable  record. 

Irving  Prick  Wangkr  was  born  on  the  5th  day  of  March, 
1852,  in  North  Coventry  Township,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  the  son  of  George  Wanger  and  Rebecca  Price.  All  his 
male  ancestors,  for  over  two  hundred  years,  were  farmers.  His 
father  was  a prominent  citizen  of  the  northern  end  of  Chester 
County,  and  known  there  and  throughout  the  surrounding  district 
as  a man  of  force  and  character  and  a leader  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  For  several  generations  the  progenitors  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  on  the  maternal  side,  including  his  grandfather,  were 
preachers,  and  the  eloquent  and  widely  known  Rev.  Isaac  Price, 
of  Comer  Stores,  near  Phoenixville,  was  the  brother  of  his  mother. 
The  son  was  reared  on  the  old  Wanger  homestead,  in  Chester 
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County,  and  was  educated  in  tlie  neigliboring  public  schools,  after- 
wards pursuing  a higher  course  in  the  Pottstown  High  School 
and  the  Hill  School,  of  the  same  town.  In  1869,  when  he  was 
bnt  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  appointed  a teacher  in  the  district 
schools.  He  taught  for  a year;  in  1870  accepting  a clerkship  in 
the  Prothonotary’s  office  in  Chester  County.  In  1871  he  became 
Deputy  Prothonotary,  but  resigned  the  position  soon  after  to  begin 
the  study  of  law  at  Norristown.  In  December,  1872,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  under  the  first  Republican  Prothonotary  ever 
elected  in  Montgomery  County,  his  experience  in  a similar  posi- 
tion in  Chester  County  having  suggested  his  selection  for  the 
place.  He  continued  the  study  of  law,  however,  and,  after  a 
thorough  course  of  preparation,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1875, 
rapidly  rising  in  his  profession  and  acquiring  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Wanger  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
forcible  pleaders  before  bench  and  jury  at  the  Montgomery  County 
Bar,  and  in  conjunction  with  Irvin  P.  Knipe,  with  whom  he  estab- 
lished a partnership  in  1889,  forms  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
legal  firms  in  the  State. 

The  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  never  had  a more 
hard-working  or  determined  member  than  Mr.  Wanger.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  a Delegate  to  the  Repnblican  State  Convention. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  elected  Burgess  of  Norristown, 
and  was  Solicitor  of  the  School  Board  of  the  borough  for  several 
years.  He  was  again  a Delegate  to  the  Repnblican  State  Conven- 
tion in  1879,  and  substituted  as  a National  Delegate  to  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1880.  In  1880  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Montgomery,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  conducted  the 
affairs  of  his  office  had  so  won  him  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
munity that,  in  1886,  he  was  re-eleeted  by  a majority  of  1,178 
votes,  running  several  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  In  1889 
Mr.  Wanger  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee, but  at  the  end  of  the  year  declined  re-election.  In  the 
campaign  of  1890  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Seventh  District  for  Congress.  He  made  a vigorous 
canvass,  but  in  the  Democratic  landslide  of  that  year  was  defeated 
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by  the  narrow  margin  of  187  votes,  although  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  lost  the  district  by  2,214.  In  1892  Mr. 
Wanger  was  again  nominated  by  his  party  and  elected  by  a 
majority  of  180  votes.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  holding  membership  on  the  committees  on  Public 
Lands  and  on  Railways  and  Canals.  In  1894  he  was  re-elected 
by  a majority  of  4,826  as  a member  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 
His  conduct  as  a member  of  the  national  legislature  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  attended  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents led  his  party  to  again  nominate  him,  in  1896,  and  he 
was  once  more  elected.  The  estimate  at  which  Mr,  Wanger  is 
held  by  so  eminent  a national  leader  as  Speaker  Reed  is  evidenced 
by  his  appointment  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  his  re-appoint- 
ment to  a high  place  on  the  Committee  on  Inter-State  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  social  side  of  Mr.  Wanger’s  nature  gained  for  him  many 
close  friends  among  his  fellow  members  in  secret  societies,  and  he 
is  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  best  known  orders  in 
his  section,  among  them  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  nearly  all  the  Masonic 
bodies  of  the  State.  What  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
could  be  conferred  by  his  fellow  Masons  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Wan- 
ger’s lot.  In  February,  1894,  after  the  death  of  Charles  C.  Baer, 
he  became  Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights.  Templar  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  following  June,  at  the  conclave  held  in 
Pittsburg,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  himself.  He  is 
a member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  Norristown. 

Mr.  Wanger  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  C.  Titlow,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Titlow,  of  North  Coventry,  Chester  County,  on 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1884.  Five  children  have  been  born  to 
them,  of  whom  three  survive — George,  Ruth  and  Marion.  Two 
others,  Lincoln  and  Rebecca,  died  in  infancy. 


E city  of  homes.  Thus  is  Philadelphia  known  the 
world  over.  This  proud  title  is  the  result  of  the 
comparative  absenee  from  its  crowded  eentres  of 
those  huge  tenement  houses  that  have  proved  such 
breeders  of  filth  and  erime  in  other  cities,  their 
place  being  filled  by  rows  of  small  but  neat  and  clean  dwellings, 
fitted  with  every  appliance  known  to  sanitary  seience.  The 
laborer,  who  in  many  another  eity  would  be  compelled  to  herd 
his  family  in  two  or  three  rooms  in  a dingy  tenement  in  the 
noisome  depths  of  some  dark  and  dirty  court  or  alley,  in  Phila- 
delphia resides  in  a model  six  or  seven  room  house  on  an  asphalt 
paved  street,  where  his  wife  and  children  can  drink  in  the  pure 
air  and  find  health  in  the  cheering  sunshine.  So,  for  miles  in 
every  direetion  stretch  out  block  after  bloek  of  pretty  residences, 
some  roomy  and  pretentious,  others  modest  in  size  and  appearance, 
bnt  almost  all,  even  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods,  as  neat  and 
clean  as  the  most  exacting  could  desire.  This  is  a most  admira- 
ble state  of  affairs,  but  it  did  not  simply  happen  so.  Some  pub- 
lic-spirited investors  have  made  it  possible ; some  energetie  builders 
have  done  this  work.  To  these  two  elasses  of  progressive  Phila- 
delphians is  due  the  credit  for  this  happy  condition — a condition 
that  makes  it  possible  for  even  the  eommon  laborer  to  buy  and 
pay  for  his  home  in  installments  scarcely  larger  than  his  monthly 
rent  would  be.  Philadelphia’s  eontractors  have  done  mueh  in 
bringing  about  this  most  desirable  state  of  things  and  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  city,  and  though  the  men  who  deserve  the 
praise  are  many,  George  Watson,  for  years  engaged  in  beautifying 
the  Quaker  City,  is  entitled  to  a large  share  of  the  commendation. 
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George  Watson  was  born  in  Buckingham,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  21,  1826.  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Annie 
Watson,  were  of  Knglish  extraction,  their  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  having  come  over  from 
Britain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  From  this  sterling  stock, 
so  prominent  in  planting  the  beneficent  seeds  of  progress  in  the 
New  World,  he  inherited  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  conduct 
for  which  his  career  was  distinguished.  Mr.  Watson’s  course  of 
study  was  taken  while  a pupil  at  the  Friends’  School  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  acquired  a substantial  education.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  school  course  Mr.  Watson  entered  upon  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  carpenter  trade  with  his  brother,  James  V. 
Watson,  one  of  the  most  skilled  mechanics  of  his  day,  and  under 
whom  he  served  five  years.  Throwing  his  whole  energies  into  his 
work,  he  soon  became  a fine  workman,  and  progressed  until,  on 
attaining  his  majority,  his  brother  was  glad  to  associate  him  in  the 
business,  the  firm  then  taking  the  title  of  James  V.  Watson  & 
Brother.  This  partnership  continued  until  1857,  when  the  senior 
brother  withdrew,  and  the  business  was  continued  by  the  subject  of 
this  review  until  1886,  when  his  son,  George  J.  Watson,  was  admitted 
into  the  firm,  which  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  George  Watson 
& Son.  Mr.  Watson  has  been  a remarkably  hard  worker  and  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  labors.  Among  the  builders  of  Philadelphia  few 
have  attained  greater  prominence,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  brother  contractors  is  evidenced  by  their  selecting  him 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  the  foremost 
organization  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia.  The  prominent  place 
which  Mr.  Watson  has  won  in  building  circles  has  not  prevented 
his  taking  an  active  interest  in  quite  a number  of  well  known 
financial  projects,  in  all  of  which  he  has  reached  positions  of  pro- 
minence and  distinction.  In  the  banking  world  his  name  has  long 
been  known,  and  as  Director  and  Vice-President  of  the  Consolida- 
tion National  Bank  he  has  proven  himself  an  able  financier.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  time,  too,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
Lumbermen’s  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  is  a Director,  and 
in  whose  affairs  he  has  long  taken  an  intense  interest.  Among 
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the  public  organizations  with  which  he  has  connected  himself  is 
the  House  of  Refuge  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  Manager. 

Educational  matters  have  also  demanded  considerable  of  his 
attention,  and  he  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Friends’  Central  School,  the  J.  M.  George  School  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  is  President  and,  in  fact,  may  justly  be  called  the 
father  of  the  Mechanical  Trade  School  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  for  technical  training  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Watson  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  members  of 
the  Union  League,  having  been  admitted  to  membership  in  that 
famous  organization  in  1863,  and  having  ever  since  taken  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  government  of  its  affairs. 

He  was  married,  in  1854,  to  Miss  Blackfan,  a member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  families  of  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Altogether,  the  long  career  of  Mr.  Watson  has  been  character- 
ized by  energy,  perseverance  and  success.  The  genial  qualities 
of  heart  which  he  inherited  from  his  Quaker  ancestors  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  his 
energy  and  conspicuous  commercial  ability  have  made  him  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  business  life  of  the  city  to  whose 
upbuilding  he  has  contributed  such  a generous  share.  Happily 
combining  the  most  commendable  qualities  of  heart  and  brain, 
he  has  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  time  to  forwarding  the 
interests  of  others,  especially  being  interested  in  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  young  and  their  training  along  such  lines  as  will 
best  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  after  life. 
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EVERAL  great  industrial  enterprises  have  been 
successfully  launched  and  fostered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  quarter  of  a century;  one 
of  the  most  important  and  successful  of  these  is 
that  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  established 
partly  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Wharton. 

Joseph  Wharton  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  3,  1826, 
his  parents  being  William  Wharton  and  Deborah  Fisher,  through 
whom  he  is  descended  from  two  of  the  first  settlers  in  Philadel- 
phia, Thomas  Wharton,  who  came  here  about  the  year  1683,  and 
John  Fisher,  who  came  with  William  Penn  from  England  on  the 
ship  “Welcome,”  in  1682.  He  was  educated  in  the  best  private 
schools  of  Philadelphia  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  after 
which,  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  received  private  instmction. 
He  was  then  sent  to  learn  farming  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, spending  three  years  upon  this  labor,  but  returning  to 
Philadelphia  each  winter  to  study.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  the  counting  house  of  Wain  & Learning,  receiving  there 
a good  commercial  education,  and,  in  the  year  1847,  joined  his 
brother  in  establishing  a large  manufactory  of  white  lead  and 
similar  productions,  which  factory  they  sold,  after  a few  years,  to 
John  T.  Lewis  & Brothers.  In  1853  Mr.  Wharton  took  charge 
of  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Company’s  works  at  and  near  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1857  he  leased  the  entire  plant  and  managed 
it  on  his  own  account  through  the  hard  winter  of  1857 
resuming  afterwards  its  management  for  the  company  on  a wider 
basis.  He  experimented  successfully  in  the  production  of  metallic 
zinc  or  spelter,  which  resulted  in  his  building,  in  i860,  for  the 
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Lehigh  Zinc  Company,  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  the  first  suc- 
cessful spelter  works  on  this  continent.  Until  April  i,  1863, 
operated  these  works  as  lessee,  and  produced  about  nine  million 
pounds  of  spelter.  In  1863  he  began  the  manufacture  of  nickel 
at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  from  the  ores  of  the  Gap  Mine,  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  which  mine  he  bought.  He  still 
carries  on  this  establishment.  In  nickel  making  Mr.  Wharton  is 
a leader  and  pioneer.  For  advances  in  the  art  of  nickel  making 
he  has  received  several  medals,  particularly  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878  for  malleable  nickel  in  divers  forms,  a 
display  so  novel  that  the  jury  at  first  doubted  its  reality.  As  far 
back  as  1876  Mr.  Wharton  made  magnets  of  pure  nickel,  among 
them  nickel  magnets  for  ships’  compasses  and,  in  1888,  the  increased 
magnetic  moment  of  forged  nickel,  by  the  addition  of  tungsten,  was 
demonstrated  from  bars  made  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

As  Director  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  he  advocated,  in 
1885,  the  manufacture,  by  that  company,  of  steel  forgings.  He 
visited  England  and  France  in  1886,  making  preliminary  contracts 
for  machinery  and  seeking  information ; and,  largely  out  of  his 
investigations  and  arrangements,  under  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
Company,  has  grown  a vast  steel  making  establishment,  producing 
steel  and  nickel-steel  armor  plates,  gun  forgings,  shaftings,  cranks, 
and  similar  products  of  the  finest  description.  Their  excellence  is 
unrivaled,  and  without  their  use  the  modem  navy  of  the  United 
States  or  the  new  ship-building  industry  in  this  country  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible.  Aside  from  his  business  interests, 
Mr.  Wharton  takes  quite  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  a 
number  of  institutions  of  a socio-political  character.  He  was  offered 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Second  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  declined  to  enter  political  life,  the  only  public 
ofi&ce  he  has  ever  occupied  being  that  of  School  Director.  He  has, 
however,  frequently  been  consulted  in  regard  to  national  policy, 
and  has  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  taken  an  active 
part  in  promoting  wise  tariff  legislation. 

The  monument  which  will  best  commemorate  this  distinguished 
leader  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  years  to  come  is  probably  the 
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Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  a department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  him  in  May,  1881.  So 
successful  have  its  operations  been  that  Mr.  Wharton  has  doubled 
the  original  endowment  which  he  made  to  that  institution.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Swarthmore  College,  and  has  been 
President  of  its  Board  of  Managers  since  1883. 

Mr.  Wharton  has  taken  an  active  part  in  a number  of  rail- 
road enterprises,  and  has  had  a large  experience  as  a railroad 
director,  bank  director,  and  in  a number  of  similar  capacities. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  scientific,  industrial  and  financial  topics 
of  the  times,  and  his  identification  with  their  practical  workings 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  led  him  from  time  to  time  to 
produce  treatises  and  addresses  upon  such  matters,  all  of  which 
have  been  marked  by  common  sense,  clear  expression  and  famili- 
arity with  the  subject  treated.  In  every  capacity  in  which  he  has 
shown  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  nation  Mr. 
Wharton  has  evidenced  thoroughness  and  mastery  of  the  matter 
in  hand. 

In  1854  Mr.  Wharton  married  Anna  C.  Lovering,  daughter  of 
Joseph  S.  Lovering,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  since  1869,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  as  have  been  all  his  ances- 
tors for  a number  of  generations. 
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ANY  of  the  most  prominent  Pennsylvanians  of  the 
day  are  men  who,  while  they  have  attained  recog- 
nition through  their  attention  to  business  and  their 
enterprising  spirit,  have  yet  found  time  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  progress  of  humanity  in  general. 
James  S.  Whitney,  who  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm  which  has 
made  itself  known  throughout  the  entire  world  as  Asa  Whitney 
& Sons,  is  one  of  the  representative  Pennsylvanians  of  this  type. 

JamKS  Shields  Whitney  was  bom  in  Brownville,  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  December  2,  1830.  His  family  was  one  that 
can  trace  its  ancestry  beyond  Revolutionary  days,  and  his  parent- 
age has  an  honorable  record.  His  father  was  Asa  Whitney,  of 
Townsend,  Massachusetts,  sixth  in  descent  from  John  Whitney, 
who  came  from  England  to  Watertown,  near  Boston,  in  1635. 
His  mother  was  Clarinda,  daughter  of  Ralph  Williams,  of  Groton, 
Connecticut,  who,  as  well  as  Asa  Whitney’s  grandfather,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  James  S.  Whitney  went  to  school  at 
Schenectady,  where  his  father,  Asa,  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  now  a part  of  the  New  York 
Central,  and  afterwards  at  Albany,  where  his  father  had  removed, 
being  then  one  of  the  State  Canal  Commissioners.  His  school 
education  was  finally  completed  in  the  Northwest  Public  School 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Central  High  School,  from  which  latter 
he  was  graduated  in  1848,  after  a four  years’  course.  In  1842  his 
father  had  come  to  Philadelphia  to  be  a partner  with  the  late 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin  (the  founder  of  the  world-famous  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works),  and,  in  1848,  six  years  later,  the  son,  James  S. 
Whitney,  entered  the  Car  Wheel  Works  of  Asa  Whitney  & Son. 
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The  son,  James  S.  Whitney,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  busi- 
ness from  beginning  to  end,  and  for  about  a year  he  worked  the 
same  as  any  apprentice  in  the  foundry,  pattern  and  machine  depart- 
ments, and  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  office  as  bookkeeper  and 
cashier.  For  seven  years  he  worked  his  way  along  through  these 
lines,  and,  in  1855,  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  firm,  which 
then  became  Asa  Whitney  & Sons,  embracing  Asa,  George,  John  R. 
and  James  S.  Whitney.  By  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1874,  and 
of  George,  in  1885,  and  the  withdrawal  of  John  R.,  in  1893,  the 
subject  of  this  biography  became  the  sole  proprietor  and  has  since 
continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  large  establishment.  The 
name  of  the  firm  has  remained  unchanged,  however,  and  under  its 
corporate  title  its  productions  are  known  all  over  the  world.  In 
1871  James  S.  Whitney  made  a trip  to  California,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  an  agency  there  for  Asa  Whitney  & Sons, 
which  before  long  secured  a large  business.  In  1877  he  went  to 
Brazil  and  the  River  Platte  via  Kngland,  establishing  important 
agencies  in  London  and  Rio. 

Not  alone  as  a manufacturer  is  Mr.  Whitney  widely  known,  but 
also  for  his  interest  in  public  affairs  and  through  his  connection 
with  charitable  institutions.  From  1856  to  1866  or  thereabouts  he 
was  a Manager  of  the  Apprentices’  Library  Company.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Franklin  Institute  as  Manager  from  i860  to 
about  1868,  and  for  several  years  was  identified  with  the  Board  of 
Diocesan  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  Manager. 
These  large  interests  demanded  much  of  his  time  and  attention, 
but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  so  much  occupied  with 
his  own  business  he  attended  to  the  demands  which  the  call  of 
humanity’s  broad  interests  made  upon  him.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  as 
Manager  and  Vice-President,  since  1881,  and  from  about  1868  to 
1873  he  was  a Manager  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  Mr.  Whitney 
has  never  been  a seeker  after  political  honors,  although,  in  1872, 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Reform  party  for  Select  Council  from 
the  Fifteenth  Ward,  but  was  defeated  by  a small  majority.  His 
thoroughness  of  purpose  so  far  as  public  life  is  considered  has 
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been  chiefly  indicated  in  his  membership  on  the  Board  of  Public 
Education.  He  was  appointed  to  this  body  in  1873,  representing 
the  Fifteenth  Ward,  and  continued  on  the  Board  until  1879,  when 
he  resigned.  In  1885  he  was  re-appointed,  serving  until  1889, 
when  he  again  resigned,  finding  it  impossible  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  oflSce,  with  the  constant  demands  of 
his  business.  While  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
the  subject  of  manual  training  was  brought  up  and  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  introducing  the  system.  In  connection  with  Edward 
T.  Steele,  Edward  Lewis  and  Colonel  Charles  H.  Banes  he  did 
much  to  make  manual  training  an  assured  fact.  He  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  directing  the  first  school,  opened  in 
1885,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his  resignation  in  1889. 
During  and  after  his  term  of  service  he  was  prominent  in  the 
Public  Education  Society,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  been  interested  from  time  to  time  in  music 
and  evidenced  this  fact  when,  in  1873,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  School  of  Vocal  Art  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
charge  of  the  late  Madame  Emma  Seiler  (author  of  “ The  Voice 
in  Singing  ” and  “The  Voice  in  Speaking”),  Mr.  Whitney  acting 
as  Treasurer.  When  the  French  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
St.  Saveur  was  first  established  under  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Miel, 
Mr.  Whitney  was  its  principal  promoter  and  financial  support. 
With  Mrs.  Whitney  he  was  instrumental  also  in  founding  the 
Children’s  Seashore  House  of  Atlantic  City,  the  first  institution  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  where  invalid  children  are  taken  care  of 
and  given  renewed  life  and  vigor  through  nature’s  restoring  powers 
and  the  best  medical  attention.  He  was  President  of  the  home 
from  its  origin,  in  1873,  until  1896,  except  for  a few  years. 

On  September  6,  i860,  Mr.  Whitney  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Field  Knap,  daughter  of  Tracy  S.  and  Ann  Brown  Knap,  of  New 
Berlin,  Chenango  County,  New  York.  They  have  four  children, 
Asa  Williams,  Anne  Knap,  Thomas  Brown  and  Emma  Seiler.  Mr. 
Whitney  resides  in  Wallingford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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the  profession  of  the  law  the  Keystone  State  has  one 
of  its  most  progressive  and  strongest  featnres,  for  in 
the  ranks  of  this  calling  are  fonnd  some  of  the 
brainiest  and  brightest  men  who  can  contribute 
towards  the  general  advancement  of  a community. 
James  H.  Wolfe,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who  comes  of  an 
old  Pennsylvania  stock,  is  a product  of  the  Keystone  State  school- 
ing, and  as  a lawyer  he  has  won  many  notable  victories,  all  indi- 
cating his  capability  and  progressive  nature  and  his  more  than 
ordinary  ability. 

James  H.  Woeee  was  born  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1848, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Hilltown  Township,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Margaret  Wolfe,  both  of 
whom  were  of  German  extraction.  His  mother’s  name  before  her 
marriage  had  been  High  or  “Hoch,”  as  it  was  known  in  the  ori- 
ginal German.  While  they  were  all  of  Pennsylvania  German 
stock,  their  parents  and  grandparents  were  native  Americans,  the 
German  strain  coming  from  a number  of  generations  back.  The 
son,  James,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hilltown  Town- 
ship, which  he  attended  during  his  boyhood.  His  parents,  like 
many  other  settlers  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  strain,  were  great 
believers  in  education,  so  that  after  he  had  gone  through  a course 
of  common  schooling  which  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  fit  him 
for  a business  or  a professional  career,  he  had  proven  himself  so 
apt  a student  that  they  sent  him  to  the  select  schools  of  Leidy- 
town  and  Sellersville.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  course  here  he 
went  to  Oley,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  prepared  for 
higher  instruction,  afterwards  taking  a full  classical  course  at 
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Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  thus  prepared  for  a career  of  note,  decided  to  follow  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  after  a preliminary  course  of  study, 
extending  throngli  two  years,  in  the  office  of  General  B.  Franklin 
Fisher,  and  a partial  course  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
This  was  on  the  ist  day  of  October,  1872,  and  shortly  thereafter 
he  was  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Bar  of  his  native  county  of 
Bucks,  and  he  has  ever  since  practiced  law  individually,  having 
never  been  connected  -with  any  firm.  Consequently,  the  success 
which  Mr.  Wolfe  has  attained  in  his  chosen  profession  is  ascribable 
solely  to  his  o^m  merit  and  to  no  combination  of  forces  or  help- 
ful circumstances.  The  benefit  of  Mr.  Wolfe’s  thorough  educational 
training  has  frequently  evidenced  itself,  and  he  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  much  brilliancy  of  mind  and  rare  and  sound  j'udg- 
ment,  stamping  him  as  a leader  in  legal  fields.  Many  instances 
of  Mr.  Wolfe’s  mental  strength  and  his  inclination  for  work  and 
study  are  found  in  his  college  career.  During  his  course  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  he  left  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at 
the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  entered  the  Department  of 
Arts  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  the  Junior  year,  however,  he  returned  to  college  in  Lan- 
caster, and  completed  the  full  course  there,  taking  second  honors 
for  the  Franklin  oration  at  the  graduation.  In  the  practice  of 
law  he  has  always  evinced  a rare  and  capable  judgment,  and  a 
surpassing  knowledge  of  details,  which  combination  of  admirable 
talents  and  qualities  has  effected  his  material  advancement,  espe- 
cially when  re-enforced  by  superior  oratorical  abilities  that  seldom 
fail  to  favorably  impress  both  Bench  and  jury. 

Aside  from  the  practice  of  the  law  Mr.  Wolfe  is  well  known. 
He  has  always  taken  a deep  and  sincere  interest  in  church  affairs, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  John’s 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  on  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  This 
is  the  oldest  English  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  Mr. 
Wolfe’s  participation  in  its  affairs  extend  back  a number  of  years. 
Many  thoroughly  representative  men  serve  on  this  Board,  and 
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none  is  more  zealous  in  its  behalf  than  James  H.  Wolfe.  For 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  Solicitor  of  and  Director  in 
the  Fidelity  Building  Association,  and  a Director  and  Counsel  in 
other  similar  organizations.  In  fact,  he  is  a recognized  authority 
on  all  associations  and  institutions  of  the  kind,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  ever  since  his  youth. 
Mr.  Wolfe,  while  he  gives  the  practice  of  the  law  his  chief  interest 
and  attention,  is  yet  engaged  in  other  private  pursuits  incidental 
thereto  and  constantly  exhibits  his  good  citizenship  in  participat- 
ing in  the  governmental  affairs  of  his  city  with  a considerable 
degree  of  activity. 

Since  November,  1895,  Mr.  Wolfe  has  been  a member  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  Thirteenth  Section,  and  in  that  capacity  pays 
great  attention  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  his  community. 
Being  a great  believer  in  the  American  system  of  education,  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  advancing  it  and  perfecting  it  in  all  of 
its  manifold  details. 

On  the  31st  day  of  August,  1876,  Mr.  Wolfe  was  married  to 
Annie  B.  Wambold,  of  Sellersville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  Mr. 
Wolfe,  in  the  profession  of  law,  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
prominent  figure,  and  his  extensive  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
State  marks  him  as  one  of  the  thoroughly  progressive  Pennsyl- 
vanians of  the  closing  days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


OME  of  the  brightest  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  are  furnished  in  the  stories  of  men 
who  have  risen  to  positions  of  dignity  and  power 
in  the  Commonwealth  from  beginnings  most  hum- 
ble. Unawed  by  difficulties  and  undismayed  by 
obstacles,  they  have  fought  the  battle  of  life  on  to  victory,  and 
that  they  are  to-day  classed  among  the  prominent  men  of  the 
century  is  due  solely  to  their  own  ambition  and  enterprise.  Simon 
P.  Wolverton,  whose  reputation  at  the  Bar  is  second  to  none,  and 
whose  political  record  is  filled  with  bright  pages,  is  one  of  the 
most  representative  of  these  self-made  men. 

Simon  P.  Woi^verton,  of  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  was  bom 
January  28,  1827,  in  Rush  Township,  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Charity  Wolverton, 
people  well  known  in  that  section.  Until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  worked  upon  his  father’s  farm,  availing  himself  of  such 
advantages  as  the  common  schools  of  his  district  then  afforded 
during  the  winter  months.  At  seventeen  he  became  a teacher  in 
public  schools,  and  commenced  preparation  for  college  at  Dan- 
ville Academy,  about  five  miles  from  his  father’s  farm.  He 
continued  there  through  many  difficulties  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Lewisburg,  now  Bncknell 
University.  At  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  he  left  college  to 
commence  the  study  of  law,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  means  for  two  more  years  in  college.  Dr.  George  N.  Bliss 
was  at  that  time  acting  President  of  the  University,  and  he  insisted 
that  Mr.  Wolverton  should  complete  his  college  course.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Senior  year  of  his  class,  Mr.  Wolverton  deter- 
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mined  to  return  to  college,  and  Dr.  Loomis,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  had  returned  from  Europe,  granted  him  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  in  one ; and  in  the  fall  of  1859 
he  undertook  the  difiBcult  task.  During  the  Senior  year  he  went 
through  with  the  regular  studies  of  both  the  Junior  and  Senior 
terms,  reciting  almost  continuously  during  the  day  and  studying 
during  the  night.  He  graduated  in  July,  i860,  taking  second 
honors  over  others  who  had  continuously  attended  college  during 
the  whole  course.  After  graduating,  he  went  to  Sunbury,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  took  charge  of  the  Sunbury  Academy,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Alexander  Jordan,  then  the 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  district  composed  of  Northumberland  and 
adjoining  counties.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
at  Sunbury,  and  has  practiced  there  ever  since.  Since  his  admis- 
sion Mr.  Wolverton  has  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant trials  of  his  district  and  surrounding  counties,  and  he  has 
been  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since 
1868.  He  has,  for  many  years,  been  counsel  for  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  the 
large  interests  of  Coxe  Brothers. 

In  September,  1862,  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had 
assumed  proportions  demanding  most  active  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Wolverton  raised  a Company  of  Emer- 
gency, under  the  call  of  the  Governor.  Of  this  body  he  was 
Captain,  and  served  in  the  Eighteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
under  Colonel  Ralph  McClay.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  elected 
Captain  of  Company  E,  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
called  for  by  the  Governor,  and  served  until  mustered  out  in 
August. 

Mr.  Wolverton,  in  November,  1878,  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  and  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  cause  by  the  resignation  of  A.  H.  Dill.  He  was  re-elected 
for  four  years  in  November,  1880,  and  so  admirably  had  he  rep- 
resented the  interests  of  his  constituents,  that,  in  1884,  he  was 
sent  to  the  State  Senate  for  another  term.  Although  his  district 
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was  strongly  Republican  be  was  elected  by  large  majorities  at 
three  successive  elections,  two  of  them  in  Presidential  years. 
After  ten  years’  service,  he  declined  to  again  be  a candidate. 
During  his  terms  in  the  Senate  he  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  ranked  as  a leading  lawyer  of  that  body,  and  was 
the  author  of  many  important  measures  now  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State.  During  the  session  of  1887  Mr.  Wolverton  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  both  Houses  as  their  choice  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  he  was  also  a candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate.  He  was  again  chosen,  in  1890, 
as  the  Democratic  standard  bearer,  being  nominated  in  the  Seven- 
teenth District  for  the  Fifty-second  Congress  and  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  In  1892  he  was  elected  for  another  term,  serving 
through  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  Although  each  time  his  majority 
was  over  5,000,  he  declined  to  again  be  a candidate.  While  in 
Congress  Mr.  Wolverton  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  House. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  movers  in  the  construction  of  the 
Danville,  Hazleton  and  Wilkes-Barre  Railroad,  from  Sunbury  to 
Hazelton.  He  organized  the  Shamokin,  Sunbury  and  Lewisburg 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Shamo- 
kin to  West  Milton,  and  acted  in  a managerial  capacity.  He  was 
President  of  the  company  from  its  organization  until  after  the  road 
was  leased  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
forming  part  of  its  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Williams- 
port. Mr.  Wolverton  also  organized  an  electric  railway,  and  con- 
structed its  road,  connecting  Sunbury  and  Northumberland. 


j^^E-Firnncis 


HE  strife  and  dissension  wliicli  rended  tlie  Union 
during  the  Civil  War  acted  in  an  amazing  manner 
upon  the  private  fortunes  of  many  of  the  young 
men  of  that  period.  It  seems  as  though  the  vast 
changes  brought  about  in  commerce  and  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  entire  country  by  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion had  exercised  a certain  influence  over  the  careers  of  those 
men  who  were  naturally  endowed  with  ambition  and  the  stronger 
qualities  of  mind.  William  Wrigley,  who,  as  president  of  the 
Wrigley  Manufacturing  Company,  is  widely  known,  served  in 
defense  of  the  Union  all  through  the  Rebellion,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion jumped  into  the  commercial  breach  which  was  left  open 
and  marked  out  a way  to  success. 

William  Wrigley  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  November  7, 
1833,  and  he  has  been  a resident  of  Philadelphia  nearly  all  his 
life.  The  section  of  the  city  in  which  he  flrst  saw  the  light  of 
day  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  interesting  residential  por- 
tions, his  parents’  home  being  on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street, 
above  Tenth.  His  father  was  Edward  Wrigley,  proprietor  of  the 
Good  Intent  Woolen  Mills,  and  the  first  to  start  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Wrigley 
and  Jane  Wrigley,  of  Knowl,  near  Saddleworth,  England ; and 
his  mother  was  Susan  Paxson,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
Paxson,  of  Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Paxson  being  a brother  of 
Timothy  Paxson,  who  was  an  executor  of  Stephen  Girard’s  will. 
William  Wrigley’s  primary  schooling  was  received  at  a private 
academy,  and  afterwards  at  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and 
at  Abington  Seminary,  Montgomery  County.  When  he  was  four- 
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teen  years  of  age,  however,  he  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  enter 
the  business  world  and  obtain  some  occupation,  and,  accordingly, 
he  left  school.  He  began  life  as  a wage-earner  before  he  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  and  for  three  years  remained  with  the  firm  of 
Burton  & Grice,  a wholesale  silk  house,  at  the  corner  of  Third 
Street  and  Church  Alley,  subsequently  holding  a position  as  Letter 
Carrier  in  the  Philadelphia  Post-Ofl&ce,  being  the  first  one 
appointed,  as  a matter  of  historical  interest,  after  “ Blood’s  Dis- 
patch ” was  bought  by  the  Government. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Wrigley,  impelled  by 
an  ambitious  desire  to  increase  his  fortunes,  and  filled  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  enterprise,  followed  the  tide  of  travel  westward 
and  settled  in  what  was  then  Minnesota  Territory.  There  he 
remained  for  three  years,  passing  through  a series  of  good  and 
bad  circumstances,  until  the  depression  of  values  which  followed 
the  sudden  western  boom  rendered  a longer  stay  in  that  section 
undesirable.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  city  and  followed  the 
vocation  of  salesman  and  commercial  traveler  until  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Like  many  others  possessing  inborn  patriotism,  he 
volunteered  at  once  in  his  country’s  defense  and  entered  the  army 
as  a private  under  Captain  Biddle,  in  Company  G,  Eighth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  served  with  honor  in  this 
corps,  but  his  ambitious  nature  led  him  to  go  still  further  in  his 
country’s  defense  a short  time  after.  He  organized  a company 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  and  was  appointed  its  First  Lieutenant  commanding. 
He  was  Division  Commissary  on  the  staff  of  General  M.  F.  Smith 
for  a short  time,  and  afterwards  became  Captain  in  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
When  his  service  in  the  army  expired,  Mr.  Wrigley  followed  the 
course  of  fortune  into  the  oil  regions,  where  many  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania soldiers  went  to  seek  wealth,  as  they  had  sought  honors 
on  the  battlefield.  In  the  year  1870  he  established  his  present 
business,  and,  in  1877,  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Wrigley  Manufacturing  Company.  For  many  years  Mr.  Wrigley 
has  been  President  of  this  concern,  and  he  has  made  it  one  of  the 
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most  successful  in  its  special  field.  In  business  be  bas  developed 
wonderful  tact  and  ability,  and  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  bis  individual 
enterprise  that  tbe  Wrigley  Manufacturing  Company  is  so  widely 
and  favorably  known. 

In  public  life  Mr.  Wrigley  bas  been  very  active  as  a Mem- 
ber of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  to  wbicb  be  was  appointed  in 
March,  1893,  to  represent  tbe  Thirty-third  Section  or  Ward.  For 
such  an  ofiS.ce  be  was  eminently  fitted,  as  bis  mind  bad  been 
broadened  by  extensive  travel  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Ever 
since  bis  identification  with  educational  afifairs  Mr.  Wrigley  bas 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  schools  gen- 
erally, and  be  bas  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  tbe 
improvements  of  those  in  bis  own  section.  In  tbe  afifairs  of  tbe 
Central  High  School  be  bas  evinced  an  especial  interest,  having 
been  a member  of  tbe  committee  on  that  school  since  be  first 
entered  tbe  Board.  He  is  serving  also  on  tbe  North-east  Manual 
Training  School  Committee  and  Text  Books  Committee,  and  the 
Night  Schools  and  A.udits  committees. 

Mr.  Wrigley  was  married  on  December  3,  i860,  to  Mary  A. 
Ladley,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Tbomisan  Ladley,  of  German- 
town. They  have  bad  nine  children,  those  living  being  William 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  Byron  E.,  Anna  Jennie,  Edward  and  Charles  White 
Wrigley.  Mr.  Wrigley  is  Past  Commander  of  Post  2,  Grand 
Army  of  tbe  Republic ; a member  of  Pbilates  Lodge,  Corinthian 
Commandery,  No.  53,  Corinthian  R.  A.  Chapter,  250,  and  Quaker 
City  Lodge.  His  interest  in  the  business  afifairs  of  tbe  city  bas 
led  him  to  identify  himself  with  many  public  enterprises,  and  be 
is  a member  of  tbe  Trades  League,  tbe  Bourse,  tbe  Manufacturers’ 
Club  and  Grocers’  and  Importers’  Exchange. 
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